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BEA.T Qaeeu Street, in the time of the 
Stuarts, was one of the graadeat and 
most fitsliionatile parts of the town. 
The famous Lord Herbert of Cher- 
huiy died there. Lord Bristol had 
a house in it, Lord Chancellor Finch, 
and tlie Conway and Paulet families. 
Some of tte houaeB towards the west retain pilasterB and 
other ornaments, probably indicating, aa Pennant observes, 
the abude9 in question. Little thought the noble lords 
that a time would come, when a player should occupy 
their rooms, and be able to entertain their descendants 
in ihem ; but in a house of this description, lately occu- 
pied by Messrs. Allman the booksellers, died Lewis, the 
comedian, one of the most delightful performers of his 
TOL. n. <? B 
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tie gentry to mBiry an actress. His wife was Lucretia 
Bradshaw. It may be thought worth observing by the 
romantic, that the ladies who were first selected to give 
this rise to the profession, had ail eoniething peculiar in 
their Christian names. Irtird Peterborough married 
An&stasia RobinBoii, and the Duke of Bolton, Lavioia 
Fenton. 
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Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Kadcliffe the physician, lived 
in this street. We mention them together because they 
were neighbours, and there is a pleasant anecdote of 
them in conjunction. The author of a book lately 
published, describes their neighbourhood as being in 
Bow Street ; but Horace Walpole, the authority for the 
story, places it in the street before us ; adding, in a note, 
that Kneller "first lived in Durham Yard (in the Strand), 
then twenty-one years in Cov«nt Garden (we suppose 
in Bow Street), and lastly in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields." " Kneller," says Walpole, " was 
fond of flowers, and had a fine collection. As there 
was great intimacy between him and the physician, he 
pexmitted the latter to have a door into his garden ; but 
■ 3 



4 TAITTTT or aiR OOSFRET' KirEIXER. 

Radclifie's servants gathering and destroying the flowers, 
Kodler sent him word he must shut up the door. 
RttdclifTe replied peevishly, — ' Tell him he may do 
anything with it but paint it.' 'And I,' answered Sir 
Go-ifrey, ' can take anything from him but pljyaic' " * 

Kneller, besides being an admired painter (and it is aup- 
poaed fromoneof hia performances, the portrait of a Chinese, 
that Le could have been aimired by posterity, if he chose), 
was a man of wit ; but so vain, that be is described aa 
being the butt of all the wits his acquaintances. They 
played upon him undoubtedly, and at a great rate ; but 
it baa been aiiggeatfid by a, shrewd observer, that while he 
consented to have his vanity tickled at any price, he 
humoured the Joke himself, and was quite aware of what 
they were at. Nor is this inconsistent with the vanity, 
which would always make large allowances for the matter 
of fact. The extravagance it would limit where it 
pleased ; the truth remained ; and Sir Godfrey, as Pope 
said, had a large appetite. With this probability a new 
interest is thrown upon the anecdotes related of hia 
vanity, with the best of whicli the reader ia accordingly 
presented. Kneller was a German, bora at Lnbec, so 
that his English is to be read with a foreign accent. 

The younger Eichnrdaoa tells us, that Gay read Sir God- 
frey a copy of verses, in which he had pushed his flattery 
ao far, that he was all the wliilo in dread lest the knight 
should detect him. When KneUer had heard this through, 
he said, in his foreign style and accent, "Ay, Mr. Gay, 
all what you have said is very fine, and very true ; but 
you have forgot one thing, my good friend ; by G — , I 
should have been a general of an army ; for when I w'as 
at Venice, there was a girandole, and all the place of St. 
Mark was in a smoke of gunpowder, and I did like the 



* Anecdotu of PtuntiDg', io iak Woi'lu, 4to. voL iiL p. 364. 
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smell, Mr. Gay; should Lave been a great general, Mr. 
Gayl" 

Perhaps it was this real or apparent obtuseness wliicli 
induced Gay to add " engineerLug " to Lis otber talents, 
in the verses describing Pope's welcome from Greece; — 

" Kneller amid the triumph hears his part, 
Who could (were mankinii lost) a new create: 
What can the extent of his va^t soul confine? 
A painter, critic enpaeer, diwie." 

The following is related on the authority of Pope : — 

" Old Jacob Tonson got a great many fine picturea, and two 
of himself, &om hiiu, by tliie means. Sir Godfrey woa very 
covetous, but then he was very vain, and a great glutton ; so 
ho played these paaaions against the olhers; besides lelhng him 
that he waa ihe greatest master that ever was, sending him, 
every notr and then, a haunch of venison, and donena of 
wtcelJcat claret. ' O, my G — , man," said he onee to Tander 
Gucht, ' this old Jacob loves me ; he is a very good man ; you 
see he loves me, he sends me good things; the venison was fat." 
Old Geekie, the surgeon, got several fine piclures of htm too, 
and an eacetlcnt one of himself ; but then he hud them cheaper, 
for he gave nothing hut prajsca : but then his praises were 
aa fat as Jacob's venison; neither could be too fat ibr Sir 
Godfrey." 

Pope related the following to Spence : — 

" As 1 was sitting by Sir Godfrey Kneller one day, whilst he 
was drawing a picture, he stopt, and sail], 'I can't do aa well 
as I should do, unless jou flatter me a little, Mr. Pope ! You 
know I love to be flattered.' I was for once willing," eontinuee 
Pope, " to try how iur this vanity would cany liim ; and after 
considering a picture which be had just hushed, for a good 
while very altentivelj, 1 said to him in Fren'di (for Le had 
been talking for some lime belbre in thai langaage), ' On lit 
dona les Ecritnres Saintes, qne le bon Dieu fiiisoit I'homme 
aprcs son image : mais, Je crois, que s'il voudroit faire un autre 
"b 3 
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a present, qu'il le feroit aprca I'iiaage que Toilk' Sir GoJIr^ 
tucned round, aud said verj grsTel)', 'Vous nvez raieon. 
Monsieur Pope ; par Dieu, je le crois ausiii.' " 

It muBt not be omitted tliat Kn^Iler waa a. kind-hearted 
man. At "Wtitton, where he had a seat, he was jaatice 
of the peace, and, 

"Was 30 muth more swnyei!," savi Walpolp, "by eqvuty 
than law, thai his judgments, accompanied with humour, are 
said to have occasioned Uu)ee lines by Pope: — 

' I tliink Sir Godlrey should decide the aait. 
Who Bent the tliief (that stole the caah) away, 
And puniah'd him that put it in hb wiiy.' 

" This alluded to his diumisiung a soldier who had stolen a 
joint of meat, and aecuaed the butcher of having templcl him 
by it. Whenever Sir G'idfrey was applied to, tu determine 
what pariah a poor man belonged to, he always inquired which 
pariah waa the riehcr, and settled the poor man there; nor 
would he ever sign a warraut to distr^a the gooda oi' a poor 
man who could not pay a tax."* 

Poor Radcliffe, after reigning as a phyaleian so 
despotically, that Arbuthnot, in his projected map of 
diaeaseB, was for putting him up at the comer of it 
disputing the empire of the world, became a less happy 
man than Sir Glodfrey, by reason of his falling in love in 
his old age. He set up a coach, adorned with mytho- 
logical paintings, — at least, Steele saya so; but aoon had 
to put it in mourning for tlie death of his flame, who was 
a Miss Tempest, one of the maids of honour. Eadcliffe 
was the Tory physician, aud Steele, in the "Tatler," with a 
party apirit that was much oflencr aggriered than pro- 
voked in that good-natui-ed writer, was induced, by some 
circumstance or other, perhnps Radcliffe's insolence, to 
make a ludicrous description of him, " as the mourning 

■ Walpals'a Works, vt mpra, vol. iii. p. 3M. 
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£sculapiu3, the languishing, hopeless lover of the divine 
Hebe." Steele accuses him of avarice- Others liave said ho 
was generous. He was ibe founder of tlie Radclitfe Librarj 
&t Oxford, and made other magniliccnt bequests; wLich 
prove nothing either waj. But it is not favourable to a 
reputation for generosity, to own (as he did), that he was 
fond of spunging, and to avoid the paying of bill^ How- 
ever, when he lost 5,00(U. in a speculation, he said "he 
bad nothing to do but to go up so many pair of stairs to 
make himself whole again." He was undoubtedly a very 
clever physician, though he made little use of books. 
Like many men who go upon their own grounds in this 
way, he hud an abrupt and clownish manner, which he 
probably thought of use. According to Richardson, be 
one day said to Dr. Mead, " Mead, I love you ; now I will 
tell you a sure secret to make your fortune. Use all 
mankind SV It is worth observing, that Mead acted on 
the reverse principle, and made double the fortune of bia 
adviser. Kadclifiu is said to have attended the lady of 
Judge Holt, in a bad illness, with unusual assiduity, "out 
of pique to her husband j " a very new kind of satire. 
He used to send huffing messages to Queen Anne, telling 
her that he would not come, and that she only had the 
vapours ; and when King William consulted hira on his 
swollen ancles and tbin body, Radcliffe said he "would 
not have his Majesty's two legs i'or his three kingdoms ; " 
a speech which it was not in the nature of royalty 
to forgive. Uia death ia said to have been hastened by his 
refusal to attend on Queen Anne in her last illness ; which 
so eiasperated the pupulace tliat he was afraid to leave 
bia country bouse at Carsbalton, where hedied. Ho lived 
in Bow Street when he first came to London ; and after- 
wards in Bioomsbury Square. 

Bat the most remarkable inhabitant of Queen Street was 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, one of those extraordinary 

B 4 
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ia4 been written heretofore, I fomnd 1 must itilber renounce 
the authorilv of ail that I had written formerlj, concerning tlie 
method of findiug out trulb, and consequeotl)' insist upon mj 
own waj, or hazard mvself to a geoeral censure coucemiBg the 
nhole argument of ray book ; I mast confess it did niit a tittle 
animate me, that the two great persons above-mentioned did 
GO highly value it ; jet, as I knew it would meet with much 
opposition, 1 did consider whether it was not better fbr me for 
a while to snppreas it. 

" Being thus doubtful in my chamber one fair daj in the 
Eunmer, my cas(?ment being open towards the south, the sun 
shining clear, tind no wind stirriug, I t'Xik my book, 'Do 
Veritate,' in my hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words : — 

" ' Oh, thou eternal God, author of the light which now 
shines upon me, and giver of all inwanl illuminations, 1 do 
beseech thee of thy infinile goodness to pardon a greater 
reqtiest tlian a eianer ought to niiike ; I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish this book ' De Veritate ;' if it 
be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven; 
if not, I ahall suppress it.' 

"I had no sooner apofccn those words, but a loud though 
gentle noise came irom the heavens (for it was like nothing on 
earth) which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my 
petition as granted, and that I hnd the eign I dcnumded; 
whereupon also I resolved to print my book. This (how 
strange soever it may seem) I protest, before the eteruul God, 
is true; neither am I any way auperstitiously deceived herein ; 
since I did not only hear the noisu, but, in the aerenest sky 
that ever I saw, bebg without nil cloud, did to my thinking aea 
the place from whence it came." • 

" How could a man," justly observes Walpole on this 
passage, " who doubted of partial, believe ludividunl re- 

■ Life of Edward Lord UerbErt, of Chcjrtiury, in tho Autobiography, 
p. I4fl. It in on lioDOur to Orotius. who wrote a book, De Voritnte, on 
the iither sii^e of the quealioa, lUut hu eiicount|{flrl so renuwned un imU' 
gonist to publish : lliougli, perbnps, iia sniv less clongtr in it Ilmu aingu- 
lantj. At oU events, ho ctiali ^nticipatG no harm from thi^ cU^G. 
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well would it have been Ibr Uie happmess of ai&ay a family, 
liad the site aln-njj exhibited the same appcaraoce. On the 
contrary, ^VLetstone Park tontributed to increase the disso- 
lateness of oianDcra which diBtiiiguisbed the period between 
1660 and 1700. Being a place o{ low entertainment, nuaeroua 
disturbances occurred there, and rendered it subject to the 
satire and reprehension even of 'Poor llobin'a Intelligencer,' a 
paper almost infamoua enough for the production of a keeper 
of this theatre of vice. The publication alluded to aaya, in 
1676, 'Notwithstanding the diecourseB that have been to the 
contrsrj, the boarding-school is etill continued here, where a 
Bet of women may be readily untaugbt all the studies of modesty 
or chastity ; to whieh purpose they ore proTided with a two- 
handed volume of impudence, loosely bound up In greasy 
velluin, which is lied by the leg to a wicker chair, (us you find 
authors chained in a library,) and is always ready to give you 
plain instructions and directions iu all matters relating to 
immorality or irreligion.' * • * 

" Ineoinprehensible as it certainly is," continues our author, 
" the brutal aula of a mob are sonietiuies the result of a just 
aenae of the ill consequences attending vice ; and, although 
almost Gvery individual composing it is capable of ptrforniing 
deeda which deserve punishment trom the police, they cannot 
collettively view long and deliberate olTeneBa against the laws 
of propriety, without nsauming tha right of reforming them. 
'The Loyal and Iiuparlial Mercury' of Sept. 1. 11382, baa this 
paragraph:— 'On Saturday last, about 500 apprentices, and 
auch like, being got together in Smithfield, went into Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where they dr«w up, and, marching into Whetstone 
Park, fell upon the lewd houses tbere, where, having broken 
open the UiMirs, they entered, and made great spoil of the 
goods ^ of which the constables and watohmen having notice, 
and not finiling Ihemsclves strong enough to quifW the tumult, 
procured u party of the king's guards, who dispersed them, 
and took eleven, who were committed to New Prison ; yet on 
Sunday night they came again, and made worse havoc than 
before, breaking down all the doors and windows, and cutting 
the featherbeds and goods in pieces." Another newspaper 
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The fiddlera, Toiuea, entriea, all the spnrt. 

And the gay show put oS', whtro the brisk court 

Anticipates, in nch Eubsidj coata, 

All that is got by necessary votes. 

Yet fhall Whitehidl, (he iuiif>cent, the good. 

See these men dance, all daubed with lace and blood,"* 

The "subsidy coala" allude to Charles'a raising money 
for his'profligale espendiluro under pretence of the public 
service. Tlio lost couplet would have done credit to a 
better BUtire. 

As we are upon the subject of a neighbourhood to 
which they apply, wb ehall proceed to give a few more 
eittracts from Mr. Malcolm, highly characteristic of the 
lower orders of desperadoes in Cliarles's reign. 

"The various deceivers," he tells ua, "who preyed upon the 
publiu at fliit time were exposed in a little filthy work called 
the ' Canting Academy,' which went through more than one 
edition (the second is dated 1674). I shall select from it 
enough to show the variety of villany practised under their 
various names. The Itiiffier was a wretch who assumed the 
character of a maimed soldier, and begged from the claims of 
Naseby, Edgehill, Newbury, and Marston Moor. Tliose who 
were stationed in the city of London were generally found in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields and Covent Garden ; and their prey was 
people of fashion, whose coaches were atlatked boldly ; and if 
denied, their owners were told, ' 'Tis a sad thing that an old 
crippled cavalier shoiUd be suffcrcJ to beg for a maintenance, 
and a young cavalier [hat had never heard the whisde of a 
bullet should ride ia his coach.' 

" There were people called Anglert, from the nature of their 
method of depredating, which was thus : — They hail a rod or 
stick, with an iron hook affixed: this they introduced through 
a window, or any other aperture, where plunder might be 
procured, and helped themselves at pleasure; the day was 



' Poums on Affnirs of Stale, from the Time of Oliver Cromwell to tho 
atioa ot King Jmnea the Second, vol. L p. 147. 
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i)i-i'ii|iiMl b]r tliom in the chnnicter nr beggars, wKen they made 
ihi'ir •iWrvatiniiii lor the nngliiig of the night. 

" n'llil Ui'ifHfi wiTv thi; offspring of thieves aiiA b^pHTs, who 
rm'uivi'il 111'" ruilimi-ntd of tha art pven before they left their 
iiiolliiin' tiiii^ki; ' 'i'[> )^i into rhiiri-hes aud great crowds, and 
I'l itim irnlclmi 1iiiLt»na lift ra-en'n douks; and being very little 
MM' nliiiwii liijw Id cn'Uli ililo wllflr windows, or other small 
nil I run I' Pa, niiil in Uiu night to convi'}) out thereat whatever 
ihny call flnil to thu tliievisli receirers, wlio wait without for 1 
lliiil piiriioin; and Rnim.'timca do open the door to let in such 
wIki I>iiv>' iIi'iIkiii'iI f'l mil llic hoii:'?; if taken, the tondemesa 
iir thxlr (i|,-ii iiiitki'ii III! n|i'>I{jgy or nn excuse for their lault, alidj 
tut ni'x li'l. iiliiiiii til ^<<• liniiifed nt riper yenra.' 

" I'lillitinlt •<!■ (Viiyi^ii-riiiij-i-rnw, were tliiise women who sat 
■lid I'i'i'lliii'il ill tlie ulrvi'tA, wilh llieir own borrowed or stolen 
ehlldruii, liaiij[in)i hIhiuI thciu. crying through cold, pinehing, 
nr r«nl dl<i'nWi who Ix'iur'^d relief as widows, and, in ihe name 
■if liii'li' l^illii'MiuK I'hililn'ii. [gaining by,lliia artifiec, 'a great 
iloiil nf ii>i>n<<v. nhilnl h<n' mmrtigiio lii^ begging in the fields, 
Willi .'lliiHi* "v nrlllti'iid miivji.' The wny they commonly lake ' 
|i> iiinkii lliniii In by ■peri'mirl or arsenii.', which will draw 
blUt'TA I or Ihi'v lake iinalnckeil lime and »oap, mingled wilh 
lhi< rn*l. Ill' I'M iii>ii : lhr«(> tieiiu: w«ll tempered together, and 
«|iri>ii<1 llili'k iijHxi two |iiepe$ of leather, they ^^y ta the 1^, 
l)lnilln]i It ihfnniiilK n^ri' hard, whirh in a very little time 
would IVi>l (he ■kin h> ihMI ihe flesh will appear all raw. &c. &c. 

" /■Silc™ wure im|Hia1i>rs who wrtit thnxi^ the coaattT 
wilh fiii'Diil iMteiii* l\)r bt^rlK and dins lUToWd darit; fioB 
tia |MV|fi' lUii-i'iiiiii. 

■' Akntm m*m WW Mtovk aliBW MeifUieas w^ ta tuve 
)>«i'ii f.>i)p>tlvn. TV aw d wcri b t <ma>'CMtMgAaidMiy' 
In Ihnw wATdn : ' Ahnun n>««i art olhwuiae ealM Toot t£ 
IWdlanw t (tt«7 ar» vrrj strmnfjij tmA ttUKti* fnbtd, «idk 
OTTonrf cnlnaivd ribattd* t€ Dtf^^ im Aok hatt. H aay W i 
wfa»tl M r. afen tail kanfiag 4a«».»tMgatKfc«hhi 
■mnUnn, ftixl (In IAm' : T«( ibr d 
*^ Imn* wh «iH«k M> (MmI *t they |^'* 

* IHiaaia| J ifa n[» l«fc»«^«>IW*l*ay.a»i 
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" The Wliip-Jacks hove left us a specimen of their fraternitj, 
Tbey were coanterfeit marinera, whoie convurislions were 
pleatifull; embellished with aea-tenns, and fakeliooda of tlicir 
danger in the eaercisc of their pToftasiiin. Instead of aecuring 
their arms and legs close ta their bndiea, and wrapping tbeoi 
in bandages (as the modem ichip-jack is in the habit of doing, 
to excite comjiasaion for the loss of limbs and severe wounds), 
the andeal3 merelj pretended they had lost their all bj ship- 
wreck, mid were reduced to beg their way to a sea-port, if in 
the country ; or to some remote one, if in London. 

"Mumpers. — The persons thus termed are described as 
being of both sexes : thej were sot solicitors for food, but 
money and cloatlis. ' The male mumper, in the times of the 
late UFurpation, was clothed in un old torn cassock, begirt 
with a girdle, with a black cap, and a white one peeping out 
underneath.' With a formal and studied countenance he stole 
up to a gentleman, and whispered him aofdy in the car, (hat 
be WBS a poor sequestered parson, with a wife and many 
children. At iilbcr times, they would assume the habit of a 
decayed gentleman, and beg as if they had been ruined by 
their attachment to the royal cause. Sometimes the mumper 
appeared with an ]ipron before him, and a cap on his head, and 
begs in the nature of u broken tradesman, who, having been a 
long time sick, hath spent all his remaining stock, and so weak 
be cannot work ! The females of this class of miscreants 
generally attacked the ladles, and in a manner suited to make 
tax impression on their finer feelings. 

" ' Domeram are such as counterfeit themselves dumb, and 
have a notable art to roll their tongues up into the roof of 
their mouth, that you would veriiy believe their tongues were 
cut nut; and, to make you ha^e a stronger belief thereof, they 
will gape and show you where it was done, clapping In a sharp 
stick, and, (jjuching the tongue, make it bleed — and then the 
ignorant dispute it no further.' 

"'/"ofrietw are the strolling priests: every hedge is their 
parish, and every wandering rogue their parishioner. The 
service, he saith, is the marrying of couples, witdiout the Gospel, 
or Book of Common Prayer, the aolemnity' whereof is thus : 
the parties to be married fiud out a dead liai'se, or any other 
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opaaed iLeir peHonaancea in ifae jear of the Bestontkni, 
■ader tbe direetkm of KiDigreir, and whb the tide of 
Sjag*f Camfpaaj. These in 1663 removed lo Dnnjldae. 
The DaW^ or % WiHiam Darenant's companj, raDared 
IB lfl6e from SalifboTj Conn (eee Fleet Sti«t>lo tnew 
fteaiR " IB PortDgjJ Bow,' sajs Slakaw^ " tear Lincoln's 
Ibb FiddA.'f Maloae is a correct inqniia': bo that he 
mJkef B> doobt whether the name of Portogal Bow did 
mt fimaerly belong to PortngRl Street. The laner is 
cfftMnly neant, or he woold describe it ^ ui &nd not »ear 
Ae Fields. Davenant's eompan j- p^ormed here till 1 67 1 , 
•fcca ^ey qnitted it to retnm to the renovated tLeatre 
fa S^AttT)' Court, under the management of his son, 
Charles Daveaaat (tbe father being dead ), and the famous 
BMlerton, who had been Sir William's first aetor. The 
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two conipaaies afterwards came together at Drury Lano ; 
but agaia fell apart, and in 1695 the Duke'* eompony (if 
its altered coid position eoulil still wnmnt the name), with 
Betterton remaining at its head, and Con^treve for a 
partner, again opened "the theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields," 
which was rebuilt for the purpose, and is described aa 
being in "the Tennis-court.'' Was this the tennis-court 
theatre in Vere Street ? or were there two tennis-courts, 
one in Vere Street, and one in Lincoln's Inn Fields ? 
We confess ourselves, after a diligent examination, unable 
to determine. At all events, the latest theatre of which 
we hear in Lincoln's Inn Fields, was not in Vere Street. 
It stood in Portugal Street, on the east end of the present 
burial ground, juet at the back of Surgeons' College^ and 
was subsequently the china warehouse of Messrs, Spode 
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and Copeland." This theatre, which was built of redbrick, 
aud had a front facing the market, is the one generally 

* It hna recently heea piilleil tlnwn tn make ru(im for the enlargeoiunC 
of the muuiUD (if ttau College of Snrgcoiu, 
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nteant by tbe theatre Ld Lincoln's Inn FieliiU. It finally 
became celebrated for the harlequinade? of Kich ; bnt, on 
bia removal ta Covent Garden, was deserted, and, after a 
^ort re-opening by Giffbrd from Goodman's Fields, finally 
ceased lo be a tbeatre abont the year 1737. Since that 
period Coveat Garden and Dmry Lane playhouses haye 
had this part of the tovn to themselves. 

It ia conjectured, that the first appearance of an actress 
on the English stage, to the scandal of the Puritans, and 
with many apologies for the " indecorum" of giving up 
the performances of female characters fay boys, took place 
in the theatre in Vere Street, on Saturday, Dec S. 1660. 
The part first performed was certainly that of Desdemona; 
a very fit one to introduce the claims of the sex.* 

Air. Malone has given us the prologue written for this 
occasion by Thomas Jordan ; which, as it shows the " sen- 
gation" that was made, sets us in a lively manner in the 
situation of the spectators, and gives a curious account of 
some of the male actors of gentle womanhood, we shall 
here repeat. It is entitled " A Prologue, to introduce the 
first Woman that came to net on the Stage, in the Tragedy 
called the Moor of Venice ;" 

" I came unknown to any of the rest, 

To tell the news ; I saw the lady cirost : 

The woman plays to-day ; mistake me not, 

No roan in gown, or page in petticoat : 

A womnn to my knowledge, yet 1 can't. 

If I should die, make affidavit on't. 

Do you not twitter, gentlemen ? I know 

Tou will be censuring: do it fairly, though ^ 

'Tia possible a virtuous woman may 

Abhor all sorts of looseness, and yet plaj ; 

PIftj on the stage — where all ejea are upon her: 

Shall we count that a crime France counts an honour? 

In otlitT kingdoms husbands safelj tnut 'em ; 

The diflcrence Ues only in the cnstom. 

■ See HalDne^ pp. 13S, ISe. 
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And let it be our cuatom, I advise ; 

I'm sure tbis custom'a belii^ thiio th' excise^ 

And maj procure lu custom : hearts of lib t 

Will melt in passion, when a woman's in'l. 

But, gentlemen, you tliat as judges sit 

In the Star-cbimibcr of the lioiise — the pit, 

Have modest tbougbts of her; praj, do Dot run 

To give her visits when the play is done. 

With ' damn me, yoar most hamhle servant, lady;' 

She knows these things as well as vou, it maj be : 

Not a bit tliere, dear gallants, she doth know 

Her own deserts,— and your temptations too. 

But to the [Hjint : — in this reforming age 

We have intenta to civilize the atage. 

Our women are defective, and so sized, 

Toa'd think thej were some of the guard disguised; 

For to speak truth, men uet, that are between 

Fortj and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

L bane so large, and nerve so incomplianti 
I joa call Desdemona, enter gioDt. 
We shall purge every thing that is unclean. 
Lascivious, scurrilous, impious or obscene ; 
And when we've put all things in this fair way, 
Barebones himself may come to see a play."* 

The epilogue, " which consists of but twelve lines, ia in 
the same strain of apology." 

" And how do you like her ? Come, what is't ye drive at P 
She's the some thing in public aa in private. 
Ah far from being what you call a whore, 
As Desdemona injured by the Moor ; 
Then he that censures her in such a case, 
Hath a soul blacker than Othello's face. 
But, ladies, what think yofi t for if you tix 
Her freedom with ilishonour to your sex. 
She means to act no more, and this shall be 
No other play, but her own trafjedy. 
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It was in the Theatre at Vere Street that Ptprs first 
saw a woman on the stag«. { One of the earliest leroale 
performers mentioned by him, was an actress, whose 
name is not ascertained, bat who attuned an nnfortanate 
celebrity in the part of Boxana in the " Siege of Rhudes." 
She was seduced by Anbery de Vere, the last Earl trf 
Orford of that name, under the guise of a prirate marriage!, 
— a species of rillany which made a great figure iaworb 
of fiction up to a late period. The story is " got up " 
in det^ by Madame Dnnois, in her " History of the 
Court of Charles IL ;" 5 hot it is told with more brevity in 
Gnimmont ; and aa the latter, though apocryphal enough, 
pretends to say nothing on the subject, in which he is not 
bijrne out by other writers, his lively account may be 
laid before the reader. 

• IblMw, p 136. tlip^^e^^ 

I Mroufn of the English Conn in the Bdgn o( Qbadet IL, Suu, by 
th* CvBOUn of Dttnm*. part S. p. 71. 
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" Tlie Enrl of Oxfoni," sajs onu af h'n heroines, " fell iu love 
with a, hflndeome, graceful attress, belonging to the Duke's 
theatre, who peHbrmeJ to perfection, purtieukrly the part of 
Bozauiii in a verj fashionable aavr plaj ; insomuch that the 
ever after retained that name. This crentiire being both very 
virtuous, and very inwlest, or, if you pluasc, wonderfully ob- 
stinale, proudly rejected the presents and addresses of the Earl 
of Oxford. The resistance inflamed his passion ; he had re- 
course to invectives and even spells ; but all in vain. This 
disappointnieut had auch un uflect upon him, that he toiild 
neither eat nor drink; this ibd not signify to him; but his 
paision at length became so violent, thut he could neither pliiy 
nor smoke. In this extremity, Love bad recourse to Hymen : 
ihe Earl of Osford, one of the lirst peers of the realm, i«, you 
know, a vei7 himdsoinii mun : ho is of the order of the Garter, 
which greatly adils Iti an air naturally noble. In short, (rom 
Ilia outward aiipenranee, you would suppose he was really pos- 
sessed of some sense i but as soon aa ever you huiir him speak, 
jou are perfectly convinced of the conLrary. This passionate 
lover presented her vrith a promise of marriage, in due form, 
signed with his own band ; she would not, however, rely upon 
this ; but the next day she thought there could be no danger, 
when the Earl himself came to her lodgings attended by a 
dergyitiBn, and another man for a witness ; the marriage was 
accordingly solemnised with aJI due ceremonies, in the presence 
of one of her fellow -players, who attended as a witness on her 
part. You wilt suppose, perhaps, that the new countess had 
nothing to do but to appear at court according to her rank, 
and to display the earl's arms upon her carriage. This was 
far from being the caae. When examination was made con- 
cemuig the marriage, it wai found to be a mere deception ; it ap- 
peared that the pretended priest was one of my lord's trumpeters, 
and the witness his kettle- drummer. Tlio parson and his com- 
panion never appeared after the ceremony was over; and as 
for [he other witness, he endeavoured ta persuade her, that the 
Bullana Rosana might have 'supposed, in some part or other of 
a play, that she was really matried. It was all to no purpose 
that the poor creature claimed tb e protection of the laws of 
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God and man ; both whicb were Tiokted and abused, aa wdl 
as herself, bj this infamous imposition ; in vain did she throw 
herself at the king's fuel to demand justice; she had only to 
rise up again without redress ; and happy might she think 
herself to receive an annuity of one thousand crowns, and W 
resume the nameof Rosnna, instead of Countess of Oxford."* 

This scoundrel Earl (whose alleged want of sense is 
extremely probable, and waa hia best excuse, as well as 
the worst thing to say for the lady) died full of years and 
honours, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

1q 1664, Mr. Pepys witnessed a scene in the theatre In 
Portugal Street, which shows the estremity to which the 
Bpeculation of managers and the curiosity of the British 
public can go. Tiiis was no other than the appearance 
of an impostor, called the German Princess, in the part 
of her own character, after having been tried for it at the 
Old Bailey. She was tried for bigamy, and acquitted j 
but she had inveigled a young citizen into marriage under 
pretence of being a German Princess, the citizen pretend- 
ing at the some time to be a nobleman. The impudence 
of the thing was completed by the badness of her per- 
formance. Granger, however, who appears to have read 
a vindication of her, which she puhhshed, tliinka she had 
great natural abilities. 

The following ia curious : — 4tk (Feb. 1666-7.) 

" Soon as dined," says Pepya, " my wife and 1 out to the 
Duke's playhouse, and there saw Heraclius ; an exceUent plaj, 
ta my extraordinary content ; and the more from the house 
being very ftill, and great company ; among others Mrs. Stuart ■(■, 
very fine, with her locks done up in puITes, as my wife calls 
them : and several other great ladies had their hair so, though 
I do not like it, but my wife do mightily ; but it is only beeause 
she sees it is the fashion. Here I saw my Lord Rochester J and 

" Memoira of Count Gtamnnmt, Bvo. 1811, voL iL p. 142. 
t With whom Cbariea II. waa in love — afterwifda Dochess of Bictt- 
mond. 
X The famous wit and dchaucbne. 
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hia 1ai]j, Mrs. Mall at, who batb after alt ibis ado married him ; 
and, 99 1 bear some lay in the pit, it id a great aet of choritj, 
for be hatb no estate. But it was pieojant to see bow every 
body rose ap when mjr Lord John Butler, the Duke of Ormond's 
son, came into the pit, towards the «nd of the play, who was a 
servant to Mm. Mallet, and now nniled upon her, and she on 
him."' 

One little thinks, now-a-days, in turning into Portugal 
Street, that all the fashionable ivorld, with the wits and 
poets, once thronged iolo that poor-looking thoroughfare, 
with its baUiSs at one end. and its butchers at the other. 
The difference, however, between beans and butchers 
was not so great at that time as it became afterwards ; 
though none arrogated the praise of high breeding more 
than the fine gentlemen of Charles II. Next year Pepya 
speaks of a fray at this house, between Harry Killigrew 
and the Duke of Buckiiigham, in which the latter beat 
him, and took away his sword. Another time, according 
to his account, Rochester beat Toni Killigrew, nl the 
Dutch Ambassador's, and in the King's presence. Blows 
firom people of rank do Dot appear to have been resented 
as they would be now. 

In the following passage we have an author's first 
night before us, and that author the gallant Etherege, 
with dukes and wits about him in the pit. He makes, 
however, a very difl'erent figure in o(ir eyes from what 
we commonly conceive of him, for he is unsuccessful and 
complaining. 

" My wife." BftjB Pepya, " being gone before (6tb Feb. 1667-B), 
I to the Duke of Turk's playhoascj where a new play of Ethe- 
ridge's, enlled 'She would if abe eould ;' and, though I was 
there by two o'clock, there waa one tboiiaand people put back 
that could not have room ia the pit ; and I at last, becauae my 
wife was there, made ahifl lo get into the lid, box, and there 
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aaw — But Lord ! how full waa the house, and how silly the 
play, there b«!ng noLliicig in the world good In it, ami low people 
pleasud in it. The King wo« Iheru ; but I sat mightily behind, 
had could sec but liltie, and heur not ut all. The play being 
done, I inU] the pit to look for my wife, it being dork and 
rainiDg ; but cuuld not find her, and so etuid, going between 
the two doors and through the pit, an hour uud a half, I 
think, after the play was done, the people slaying ihcre till the 
rain was over, and to talk one with another. And among the 
rest here waa the Duke of Buckingham to-ilay openly sat in the 
pit i and there I found htm with my Lord Buckhurst, and 
Sedley, and Etheridge the poet; the laat of whom I did hear 
mightily find Fault with the aetors, that they were out of humour 
and had not their porta perfect, and that Hiuris did do nothing, 
nor could so much aa sing ej, catuh in it ; and 90 waa mightily 
coueernud; while all the rest did through the whole pit blame 
the play as 11 silly, dull thing, though there waa something very 
roguish and witty ; but the design of the play and end mighty 
insipid. At last I did find my wife." 

The ensuing is a speeinaen of the manners of one of the 
fine ladies : — 

"5th (May, 1GG8), Creed and I to the Duke of York's play- 
house ; and there, coming late, up to the balcony-boi, where 
we find ray Lady Caatlemiiiae (the King's mistress) and several 
great buiies ; and there we aat with them, and I aaw the ' Im- 
pertinenta ' cuce mure than yesterday '■ and I for that reason 
like if, I find, the better loo. By Sir Positive At^all I under- 
stand is meant Sir Robert Hnward. My lady pretty well 
pleased with it ; hut here I sat close to her fine woman, Wilson, 
who indeed is very hnndsome, but they say with child by the 
King. I asked, and she told me thia waa tbe first time her lady 
hod seen it, I having a, mind to say something to her. One 
thing of familiarity I obaeri'ed in my Lady Gaatlemaine; she 
called to one of her women, iinother that sat by this, for a little 
patch ofl" of her face, and put it into her mouth and wetted 
it, and ao clapped it upon her own by the side of her moutli, I 
fuppose she teeling a, pimple rising there." * 
• Vul. iv. p. S3. 
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MiiTG nUBaiBv of this galUnt reigD. P^jrs savs be 
treat to see a voawn wiA « great bosiij beaid, " which 
|4«aKd him m^ttlj-.'' 

" Tbence to the Diike*^ plajlioDsc. ud (aw * Uacbeth.' 
Tbe Khig sod Conit tha« : and we sat just under them mud 
mj Ljdj CasttemuDe, and ckoe to > woman that cooks into 
the pit, • kind of » loose gtseip, iluit pretends to be Gke her, 
and ia so something. And mT wiie, bj mj troth, appeared, I 
think, aa prectj u an; of them; I nerer thongbt so much 
bcfure ; and so did Talbot and \r. Hewer, ai thej said, I 
heard, to one another. Tbe King and Duke of Yiirk minded 
me, and cmiled upon tne, at tbe handsome woman aeai mei 
bat it Teied me to see Moll Daries, in the box over the King 
and mj Lad; Ca^lleinaiDC, liiok down apon the King and be 
op to her ; and so did mj Ladj Ca^temaiac once to see who it 
was; but when 9he %av Mull Daries, ihe looked like fire; 
which troubled me."* 

Modes of thinking. Mr. Pepjs is of opinion that the 
" Tempest," which he saw at this house, isan "innocent" 
play ; " no great wit, but yel good above ordinary plays." 
This appears to have been his general opinion of Shak- 
epexre. That year he says, 

" After dinner to the Doke of Yoric'a plajhonse, and there 
saw *Sir Martin Mar-all,' which I have seen so often, and jet 
am mightilj pleased with it, and think it might; witij, and the 
fullest of proper matter for mirlh that was ever writ ; and I 
do clearly tee that they do improve ia their acting of it. Hero 
a nughtj company of citizens, 'prentices, and otbers ; and It 
mokes me observe, that when I began first to be able to bestow 
a play on myseltj I do not rememTier tliat I saw so manj by 
half of the ordinary 'prentices and mean peo[ile in the pit, at 
2*. 6d. a piece, as now ; I going for several years no higher 
than the iHd. and then the ISd, places, though I stmined hard 
to go in them when I did : so much the vanity and prodigality 
of the age is to be observed in Ibis purtieulftp." f 
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Wlint he calls the vanity of the age, was one of the best 
tagaa of its uilvan cement. Playa, at the time above men- 
tioned, began as early as they did before the civil wars; 
and when they were over, people rode out in their 
coaches to take the air. Our author, when the Ejog 
visited the theatre, speaks of being there by one o'clock 
to get a scat. Kynnaton, a favourite actor at this house, 
li»ed to be taken out airing by the ladies, in the dress 
which he wore as a female. Cibber mentions this parti- 
cular among others In an entertaining account of Eynas- 
ton, whom the ladies do not appear to have spoiled : — 

"Though women," he saya, "were not admitted to the stage 
till the return oi' King Charles, yet it could not be ao suddenly 
supplied with them, but that there was still a necessity, for 
wmc time, to put the handsomest young men into petticoats, 
which Kynuston wus then said to have worn with success; 
particnlfti'Iy in ibe purl of Evadne, in the ' Maid's Tragedy,' 
which I have licnrd him speak of; and wliieli calls to my mind 
a ridiculous distress thai arose from tlicec sort of shifts, which 
the stage was then put to. The King, coming a little before 
his usual time to a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin, 
when his Majesty, not choosing to have as much patience as 
bis good subjects, sent to them to know the meaning of it; upoa 
which the master of the company came to the box, and rightly 
judging that the best excuse for their default would be the 
true one, fairly told his Majesty that the queen was not shaved 
yet : the King, whose good humour loved to laugh at a jest 
as well as to make one, accepted tlie excuse, which eerved to 
divert him till the male queen could be effeminated. In a 
word, Kynastou, at that time, was so beautiful a youth, that the 
ladles of quality prided themselves in taking him with them in 
their coaches to Hyde Park in his theatriual habit, after the 
play; which in those days they might have sufficient time to 
do, because plays then were used to begin at four o'clock : the 
hour thai people of the same rank are now going to dinner. 
Of this truth I had the curiosity to inquire, and had it con- 
firmed from his own mouth, in his advanced age : and, indeed, 
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to die last of liim, his handmBenen waa toj fitlle abMed; 
eren at past mxtj hia teeth woe sound, white and eren, as 
one would nUb to 5ee in a leigning loajt of twenty. lie had 
eoroetbing of a formal griTit j in his mien, whidh was attributed 
to the statelr step he had been ^ e:aHj mnfined to, in a frtnale 
decencT. Bat even tbat, in cbaratrters of superiority, had its 
proper graces ; it misbeaune him not in the pari of Leon, in 
Fletcher's 'Kule a Wife," &c„ which he executed with a de- 
termiaed manlin pw, ood honest aiithoritT, well worth the best 
actor's imilatJoD. He bad a piercing eje, and, in cbaraoters of 
heroic life, a quick Imperious vivocit; in his loue of voice, that 
painted the Ijrant truly terrible. There were two plays of 
Dryden in Trhich he shone with uncommon lustre ; in ' Aureng- 
zebe' be plajed Marat, and In 'Dou SebosduD,' Muley Moloch; 
in both these parts he hiul a fierce, lion-iike majesty in hia 
port and utterance, that gave the spectator a kind of trembling 
admiration." * 

Pepys does not speak much of Betterton, the chief 
performer at the Portugal Street playhouse. The reaaon 
must be, either that Betterton played chiefly in trngeily, 
or that his comic talent (which is probable) wna not equal 
to his tragic. He waa the great actor of hia time, as 
GJarrick waa of the last century, and Mr. Kean lately. 
His mo3t admired character appears to have been that of 
Hamlet ; though Steele, in a paper to his memory in the 
* Taller,' seems to hare been most impressed by his per- 
formance of Othello. If an actor's Othello is really tine, 
perhaps it must be hia heat part, as in Mr. Keun'a instance, 
owing to the nature of the character. Hamlet speaks to 
the reflecting part of us ; Othello to the aenaitivc. We 
will not present the reader with extracts from Cibbor 
which contain little respecting thia actor that might not 
be said of others ; only it may "be observed, that in the 
better jiarta of the performances of the old players we have 
aomething perhaps handed down to us of the manner of 
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these ancient omamenta of the stage. The liveliest idea 
remaining of the geniuH of Betterton is furnished by an 
anecdote of Booth, wlio, when he flrat performed the 
GhoHt to Bclterton'a Hamlet, is said to Lave been so aslo- 
niahed at the other's looTc of suqirisc, that for some 
moments he wua unable to speak, Betterton died old and 
poor, rather, it should seem, from misfortune than impru- 
dence. The actors in those times, though much admii-ed, 
were not rewarded as they have been since ; nor received 
anything like the modern salaries. Kis death is said to 
hoTe been hastened by tampering with the gout, in order 
to perform on his benefit night. His person was rather 
manly tbnn graceful. He was a good-natured man ; and 
like Mohere, would perform when he was ill, rather than 
hinder the profits of his brother actors," At Caen Wood, 
Hampstead, the seat of Lord Mtmsfield, there is a portrait 
of him by Pope, who was an amateur in painting. They 
became acquainted when the latter was young, and the 
actor old ; and took snch a liking to one another, that 
Pope is supposed to have bad a hand in a volume of piecea 
from ' Chaucer,' purporting to have been modernised by 
Betterton. 

Anotlier celebrated actor in Portugal Street during the 
reign of Charles 11. was NokeSj who appears, from Cibher'a 
account of him to have been something between Liston 
and Munden. By a line in one of Dryden'a Epistles, the 
town aeem to have thought a comedy deficient in which 
he did not make his appearance. The poet says to 
Southern, on his play of the ' TVives" Excuse,' — 
"The hearers may for want of Nokes repine. 
But rest secure, the readers will be thine." 
Notes waa one of those actora who create a roar the 
moment they are seen, and make people ache with 
laughter. 

• Sbb Taaar, No. 167. 
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These were among the older performers in Portugal 
Street, When Congreve took a share in the theatre, 
some others haJ joined il, and became celebrated, two of 
■whom, Mr. Monnlford and 51ts. Bmcegirdle, we have 
already described. Another two, whose names remfun 
familiar with posterity, are Mrs. Mountford and Mri. 
Barry. Mrs. Mountford was a capital stage coquette; 
besides being able to act male cOicombs and country 
dowdies. Mrs. Barry was a fine tragedian, both of the 
heroic and tender cast. Dryden pronounced her the best 
actress he had seen. It is said she was a mistresa of 
Lord Rochester's when young ; that it was to her his 
love-letters were addressed; and that she owed her cele- 
brity to his instructions. She was not handsome, and 
her mouth was a little awry, hut her countenance was 
Tery eipressive. This is the actress, who, in the delirium 
of her last moments, is said to have alluded in an extem- 
pore hlonk verse to a nianteuvre played by Queen Aniie'a 
ministry some time before ! — 

" Ita ! ha ! and bo they make ua lords by dozens ! " 

Gibber's aketch of Mrs. Blonntford, in the character 
of Melantha is the masterpiece of his book, and presents 
a portrait sulSciently distinct to be extracted. 

"Mnlantha," says our lively critic (himself a coicomh of the 
first water], " is as finished an ini[)ertiiicnt 03 ever Uuttered in 
a drawing-room, an-l secina to contain the moat complete system 
of female foppery that could possibly be crowded into the 
tortured form of a fine lady. Her language, dress, motion, 
muoners, 9oid and body, are in a continual hurry to do some- 
thing more than is necessary or commendable. And though 
I doubt ll will be a vain labour to offer jou a just likeocsa of 
I^Irs. Mountford's action, ^et the fantastic impression is still imi 
strong in my memory, that I cannot help saying something, 
though fantastically, about it. The first ridiculous airs that 
break from her ore upon a gallant, never aeen before, who 
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deliver? her a letter ftaia her father, recommending him to 
her gcK"! graoci, ns an honourable lover. Here now, one would 
think, she might naturollv fhow a little of the sei's decent 
reserTC, though never so stightj covered. No, air, not s tittle 
of It ; modesty is the Tirtue of a poor-souled country gentle- 
woman ; she is loo much a court lodj to be under so Tulgur a 
confusion ; <Jie reads the letter, therefore, with a careless 
droppbg lip, and an erected brow, humming it hastily over 
as if she were impatient to ont-go her father's commands, by 
making a complete con<]ue?t of liim at once ; and that the 
letter might not emliarTaiS her attack, crack ! she scrambles it 
at once into her palm, and pours upon him her whole artillery 
of airs, eyes, and motion ; down goes her dainty diving body to 
the ground, as if she wer« sinking tinder the conscious load uf 
her own altraetions ; then launcheii into a flood of fine language 
and enmpliinent, stilt playing her cheat forward in fif^ falls 
■nd risings, like a swan upon waving water; and, to complete 
her impcnineace, she is 90 rapidly fond of her own wit, that 
she will not give her lover leave to praise it : silent osfenting 
bowa, and vain endeavours to speak, ai« all the share of tlie 
conversation he is admitted to, which, at last, he is relieved 
firotn, by her engagements to half-a-score visits, which she 
anims froxa him to moke, with a promise to return in a twink- 
Ung.- 

Three of Congreve's plays, ' /.ore /or Love,' the 
' Jfonrninff Bride,' and the ' Tny of the fTorld,' came 
out at the theatre in Portugal Street, In the first paper 
of the * Taller,' Steele gives a criticism on the perform- 
ance of ' Love for Lovt^' which contains one or two 
curious points of information respecting the customs of 
play-goers in the reign of Anne. The "article" b^jins 
like that of a modem Dewspapcr, 

"On Thnrsday last was acted, fiir the benefit of Mr. Bet- 
terton, the celebrated comedy called ' Love fyt Love,' Those 
excellent players, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, and Mr. 
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Dogget, though not at present concerneii in the house, acted 
on tliDt occasion. There has not been known so grctit a con- 
course or persons of distinction as at that time : the stage itself 
was covered with gentlemen anil lailies ; and when the curtain 
wns drawn, it discovered eren there a verj spluniiid audience. 
Ibis unusual encourngemenl., which was given to a plaj for 
the advantage of so great nn actor, gives an undeniable instance 
that the true relish for manly enter tainments and rational 
pleasures is not whollj lust. All the parts were acted to per- 
fection ; the actors were careful of their carriage, and no one 
was guilty of the affectation to insert witticism of his own ; hut 
a duo respect was had to the audience for encouraging this 
accomplished planter. It is not now douhtcd hut ptaje will 
revive, and take their usual course iu the opinion of persons of 
wit and merit, notwithstanding their late apostitcy in favour of 
dress and sound. The pliicc is very much altered since Mr. 
Drjden frequented it ; wheie you used to see songs, epigrams, 
and satires, in the hands of every man you met, you have now 
only a pack of cards; and instead of the eavils about the turn 
of the expression, the elegance of the style, and the like, the 
learned now dispute only about the truth of the game." 

The last proprietor of this theatre was Rich, the famous 
harlequin, who, Laving a poor company, unable to com- 
pete with Drury Lane, introduced that love of abow and 
spectacle which has erer since been willing to forego the 
regular drama, however reproached by the crittca. Pope 
has hitched him into the 'Dunciad,' ^book iii.), as one of 
the ministers of Dulnesa. 

" Immortal Rich ! how calm he sits at ease, 
'Midst snows of paper, and fierce had of pease ; 
And proud his misti'ess' order to perfomi, 
Kides in the whirlwiml, and directs the storm." 

He had the merit, however, of producing the 'Beggar's 
Opera,' which was acted scores of nights together all over 
England, and finally rendered ita heroine a duchess, and 
is said to have made " Gay Rich, and Bich Gay." Rich 
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n was <ti^ «f wfeaM Mcre hj and 
B WW at Ais tfeitre. b docM] a little 
■■d Witt iKTs rsopeaei T1i« mlgar 
Mrt i w t» a miFi^^iiMj devil, who 
■afcUsaffaMnaBBH Ae fu^Hmimx «t ' Barlt^mim and 
Dr, Fmitm; nd Mik Ut cnl rtanai^ Ae nwf instead 
tf Iba daor: «Mck a» ftigtawri A* wmb" ^^^ ^ 

MaBMcnl MOTicBMHs m ftiMtai Smaof tbeatrea 
■Ml pA^^fW^ aM aB A«r Ivaif gacnbon, is a Uble 
t» ay » Ae hwria l ft c w ad la tfca w lmimj of Ute famous 
Jot SEBbv wMkor of ■« Kasf paaifciianii good things. 
Ra mt ■■ actor in Cwagwrc's ^m!, aad has the repata- 
tioa of bavinc Vhb as fcoaa W, as well as a pleasant 
fiaOaw. Tb« j«st-tMMA. wUA paeaea fiir hia paUicatioii, 
was coBectvJ hj a u wapa a iaa «f U^ vfca is thoa^ to 
ban ow«l to Ub andaag bat laa aane. It is but 
rvasonable to coadada, bowvrer. ibat Maaj of the jeels 
Yrv» of (be oMK^iiua^ relating. 

In Q»nj Slrv«t, w&ea ^« was first laiiiiml. Eved Mrs. 
Chapoae. Sh« afirtwar^ icsUed ia Aimdel Street. 
WIn-n wo tutvtr no gnat^ aancs to meBtioa, we think tt 
our iltitj li> arail oot^Itcs of tboee of an; intelligent and 
amiubli' [irrfoii^ who ar« mllj' wonb mention, tboogh 
the V luur u»t he »f th« dr$t onkr. Tbej will be webMme 
to the inhabitants of the street, aad perfupg serve to 
throw a grace oi^r neigbbtiurhooils that waul it. It is 
better to lliink of Mrs. Chapone in goii^ aktog Carey 
street, thoo of bailiffs anj lock-up booaes, — unless, 
indeed the latter should uake us zealous to refoim the 
debtor and creditor lawat and even then tre might be glad 
of the refreshment. Mrs- Cbapooe was one of the disciples 
of Richardson, and is well known for her * Lttten otk tkt 
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Improvement of ihe Mind.' Ten months after her 
marriage, she lost her husliand, to whom she was greatly 
attached, and then she left Carey Street ; so that the 
pleasanteet part of her life was probably spent there. 

Clare Market stands on a spot formerly called 
Clement's Inn Fields, the property of the Earls of Clare, 
one of whom built the market about the year 1657. He 
is said to have lived close by, in a style of magnificence. 
The names of the family, Denicl, Holies, &C, are re- 
tained in some of the neighbouring streets. 

Clare Market became notorious in the time of Pope, 
for the extravagance of Orator Henley, a clever, but 
irregular-minded man, who overrated himself, and be- 
came, it may be said, mad with impudence. Some 
describe his Oratory as being \a the Market, others in 
Duke Street, which is the street going out of the western 
side of Lincoln's Inn Square through the archway. 
Another writer says it was the old theatre of Sir William 
Davenant, in Gibbon's Tennis Court, of wliich we have 
just spoken, and which is said to have been in Vere 
Street. Moat likely all these accounts are to he recon- 
ciled. A tenement is often described as existing in a 
certain street, when the street presents nothing but o, 
passage to it ; and we take Henley's Oratory to have 
been the old theatre, with a passage to it from the market, 
from Vere Street, and from Duke Street. Having settled 
this magnificent point, we proceed with the no less mag- 
nificent orator. 

He was a native of Melton Mowbray, in the county of 
Leicester, the sou of a clergyman, and after going to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, returned to his native place, 
and became master of the school there. 

" Feeling, or fancying," saya the author of the ' Lounger's 
Common-Place Book,' " that a genius hke hia ought not to be 
buried ia bo obecure a aitusition, having been long convinced 
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that many groBs errors and impoatures prevailed in the TariooB 
inalitutiona and cstiibiislinscnta of maukind ; being also am- 
bitioua of restoring ancient eloquence, bul as hia enemiea 
asaerted, ta avoid the scandalous cmbarrassmenU of illicit love, 
he repaired to the metropolis, and for a abort time performed 
clerical functions at St. John's Chapel, near Bedford Kati, irith 
tie prospect of Bucceeding to the l«ctureship of an adjoining 
pariah (Bloomsburj), which soon became vacant. 

" Several candidutea oflering for thia situation, a warm con- 
teat ensued ; probation Bcriiiona ivcre preached ; and Henlej'a 
predominating vanJtj mivdo him expect an easy victory. 

" We may gueas at his disappointment, when this diaciple of 
DemoatbenpB and Cicero was informed that the congregation 
had no objection to his longuage or his doctrine, but that he 
threw himaelf about too much in the pulpit, and that another 
person waa choaen. 

" Losing hia temper aa wcU aa hia election, he rushed into a, 
room where tbe principal partahioncrs were nsaembled, and 
thus addressed thetn, in all the vehemence of outrageoue paa- 
don; — 

" ' Blockheads I are yoa qualified to judge of the degree of 
action necesaary for a preacher of God's word ? Were yon 
able to read, or had you sufficient scnae, you sorry knaves, to 
understand the renowned orator of antiquity, he would tell 
you, almoat the only requiall^ of a public apeaker was action, 
action, action. 

" ' But I despise and defy you ; provoco ad popTibaa ; the 
public shall decide between tis.' He then hastily retired, and, 
to vindicate bia injured fame, published the probationary dis- 
course he had delivered. 

" Thus disappointed in the regular routine of his profession, 
he became a quack divine; for ihie character he was eminently 
qualified, possessing a strong voice, fluent language, an im- 
posing magiBterial air, and a countenance, which no vioiaticra 
of propriety, reproach, or self-correction, waa ever known to 
embarrasa or discompose. 

" He unmediately advertised that he should hold forth pub- 
licly, two days in the week, and hired for this purpose, a large 
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room in or near Newport Market, which he caUed the Oratorj : 
but previous to the coitiiiiuiiceoitfitc of bid ' RCftdemical dia- 
coarses,' he cboK to consult Mr. Whifton, a learned cler^jmatl 
of considerable mathematical and aalroDomical research, but 
who bad rendered himself remarkable by eccentric simplicity of 
hearL, nnd the whimsical helerodoxj of his creed. 

" In a letter to this gentleman he desired to be informed, 
whether he should incur any legal penalties by ofStrialing aa a 
sepEiratist Irom the Church of England. Mr- Whislon did not 
encourage Henley's project, and a. correspondence took place, 
which, ending in Timlence and ilL-language, produced, a few 
years after, the following letter : — 

«' To Mr. WiUiam Whislon, 

' Take notice, that I give jou warning not to enter my room 

in iCfewport Market, at your peril. 

'JoHsHENijir.'"* 

Henley succeeded in his Bpcculation, by lecturing, in 

the most iraportant manner, on all sorts of aubjects, from 
the origin of evil down to a shoe. He nUo published a 
variety of pamphlets, and a perioilical furrago called the 
' Hyp Doctor,' for which he is said to liave had pay from 
Sir Ttobert Walpole ; and as hia populnrify rapidly in- 
creased in consequence of bis addressing IJmseU' to un- 
educated understandings, he removed from his Oratory 
in Newport Market lo the more capacious room in Clare 
Market; For he seetns to hare bad a natural propensity 
to the society of butchers, and they were fond of bis 
tranchant style. He sometimes threatened Ida enemies 
with them. Pope, in answering the asgertions of those 
who charged him with depririrg people of their bread, 
asks whether Colley Gibber bad not " still his lord," and 
Henley his butchers. 

" And has not Colley still his lord 

His butchers Henley, his frecmaaoDB Moore." 

• " Lonnger'a ConimoB I'laoe Book," vol. iL p. 187. 
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Pope had been attacked bj him. The poet speaks of 
him again, several times, ia the ' Diinciad : ' 

" ImbroiTo'd irith native braoEe, lo.' Healej stands, 
Tuning his voit^e, and bolanciog his hands. 
How fluent nonsense trickles from liis tongue I 
Hon sweet the periods, oeither said nor Buog I 
Still break the benches, Ilenlej ! with thy strain, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibson preach in vela. 
O great resforcr of the good old stage, 
Preacher at once and zany of the age I 
worthy thon of Egypt's wise abodes, 
A decent priest where monkeys were the godg." 

Book iii. t. 199. 

Pope says he had a "gilt tub," and insinuates thai he 
sometimes got drunk. Among the sleeping worthies in 
the ' Dunciad,' 

" Henley lay inspired beside a sink. 

And to mere mortals seemed a priest in drink." 

A contemporary journalist, who says that the fame of 
Henley induced him to be present at one of the lectures 
in Newport Market, describes him as entering like a 
harlequin by a door behind the pulpit, and " at one large 
leap jumping into it, and falling to work." " His notiona," 
he says, "the orator beat into the audience with hands, 
arms, legs, and head, as if people's understandings were 
to be courted and knocked down with blows." The 
price of admission was a shilling. The following are 
sampleB of Henley's extraordinary advertiBements. 

" At the Oratory in Newport Market, to-morrow, at half- 
an-bour after ten, the sennon will be on the Witch of Endor. 
At half-an-hour after five, the theological lecture will be on 
the conversion and original of the Scottish nation, and of the 
PictB and Caledonians ; St. Andrew's relics and panegyric, and 
tlie character and mission of the Apostles. 

" On Wednesday, at aix, or near the matter, take your chance. 
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will be k meSlej arwiiaa ob ihe kiitwy, mmU, and prabe tt 
toafuAai, md irf'caafeaiiden, in tfce r<Md and wn of the ^mj. 
*- Oc Fridav. will be dot oo I>r. Faattiw and FortuMOw^ 
and canjurxtioa ; afto' «ad>, tbe rfcirn of tke Tteea, No. SS 
and 34. X.B. yieaerer the pnwa of lhe«Mte we owwBwtlly 
nused in ihe week dais, ocNke will be pren of it is the ftistt- 
Ajt uxouM of ibe p^rfocnaoces of tbe Onlory froai the In of 
August ia published, with the Disanme on Nonsense ; aad if 
BOj bisbe^ dei^Tnui, or other subject of his llajeny, or the 
subject of »Bj fOTeign prince or stMe, can at mj jean^ and in 
my circunstancea and oj^iortunities, without the least asaislaiKe 
or anj patron in tbe world, panllel the Mudv, choice, Ttnetj, 
and diachaige of ihe *4td perfonnancei of ibe Oratooy bf hi* 
own or anj others, I will engage forthwith to quit the said 

OttXOTJ. 

« J. HlSSLKT."" 

In the bill of fare issued for Sunday, September 28. 
1729, the most estraordinary theological speculationa are 
followed hy a list of thu fashiooa in dress. 

" At the Orattny, the cwmer of Lincoln's Itm Fields near 
Clare Market, to-morrow, at hslf-ou-hour after ten: 1. The 
poslil will be on the turning of Lot'a wife into a pillar of salt. 

2. The icnoon will be on the necessary power and nttraclife 
force which religion gi*e» the spirit of a man with God and 
good spirits. 

^ IL At five: 1. The postJl will be on this point: in what 
language our Saviour will speak th« last acntence on taankind. 

3. The lecture will be on Jeaus Christ's sitting at the right 
hand of God ; where that ia ; the bonoura and lustre of hia 
inauguration ; the learning, criticism, and piety of that glorious 
article. 

" The Monday's orations will ehortly be resumed. On Wed- 
neaday, tbe oration will be on ibe akltj of tbe fashions, or a 
live gallery of family pictures in all ages ; ruSs, muffs, puSa 
manifold; shoes, wedding-eboes, two-shoes, alip-shoesi heels, 
clocks, pimtuflcs, buakioE, panlaloone. garters, shoulder-knots, 
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periwigG, head-ilrcssea, luoiieBties, tuckers, farthingales, corkins, 
minikina, slnmniatim^ rufflps, round robins, toilet?, tans, patches: 
dame, forsooth, maduD, my ladj, the nit and beauty of mj 
gronnuDi; Winuifred, Joan, Bridget, compared with our Winny, 
Jenny, and Biddy ; Gne ladiea, imd pretty gentlewomen ; being 
a general view of the been monde, from before Nouh'a flood to 
the year 29. On Friday will be something better than, lost 
Tuesday. After each, u bob at the times."' 

Henley must have lectured a long while ; for one of bis 
"bobs at the times" was occasioned by the dismissal of 
Dr. Cobden, a chaplain to George II. in the year 1748, 
for preaching from the following text : " Take away the 
wicked from before the king, and hia throne shall be 
eatabhahed in righteousness." The wicked, we believe, 
meant the king's mistresaes. Next Saturday, Henley's 
advertisement appeared with on epigram on this text for 
a motto : — 

" Away with the wick'ed before the king, 
And away with the -wicked behind himj 
Hia throne it will bless 
With righteouuncsa, 
And we shall know where to find him." 

This muat be what the reviewers call a " favourable 
specimen. " 

" Sometimes," says the ' Lo-unger'a Common -PI ace Book,' 
" one of his old BloomBhury ftiunds caught the speaker's eye ; 
on these occasions, he could not resist the temptation to gratify 
his vanity and resentment j after a short pause he would address 
the unfortunate interloper in words to the following elTuct : 
' You see, sir, all mankind are not ejiactly of your opinion ; 
there are, yoa perceive, a few Benaible people in the world, 
who consider me as not wholly unqualified for the office X have 
undertaken. 

" liis abashed and confounded adversaries, thus attacked 

• Makolm's Anecdotaa of the Moaners and CuataniB nf London dnring 
the Eightennth Centoiy, voL i p. 421. 
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in a public companj, a moat awkward species of diatresa, were 
glad to retire prccipicutel)', aud someUmes weru piuhuJ out of 
the room by Uenlcy'a pwtiians," * 

It is pruljable that Hentey'a partizans were Bomelimes 
necessary to secure him from the results of his im- 
prudence, though his boldness appears to have been on a 
par with it. He once attracted an audience of shoe- 
makers by announcing that he could teach them a me- 
thod of making shoes wilh ivonderful celerity. The 
secret consisted in cutting off the tope of old boots. His 
motto to the advertisement {amne majiis continet in se 
minus, the greater includes the less) had a pleasantry 
in it, which makes the disappointment of the poor shoe- 
makers doubly ludicrous. 

Henley, on one occasion, was for several days in 
the custody of the King's messenger, having incurred the 
displeasure of the House of Lords. " Lord Chesterfield, 
at that time secretary of state," says the 'Lounger,' 
" amused himself and his associates in office by sporting 
with the hopes and fears of our restorer of ancient 
eloquence ; during hia examination before the privy 
council, he requested permission to sit, oo account of a 
real, or, as it was supposed, pretended rheumatism. 
Occasioning considerable merriment by his eccentric 
answers, and sometimes by the oddity of his questions, he 
was observed to join heartily and loudly in the laugh he 
had himself created. 

" Thu Karl liavtng expostulated with him on the impropriety 
of ridiculing the exertions ol' his native country, at the momeat 
rebellion raged in the heart of the kingdom, Henley replied, ' I 
thought there was no harm, my Lord, in crackijig a Joke on a 
red-herring :' alluding to the wortty primate of that name, who 
proposed, and, I believe, had actually commenced, arming and 
arraying the clergy. 

* Lonngcr's CanuDOD-Pliice Book, vol il. p. 13&. 
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"Many diarcspcctful and unwarrantable eKpressioas he hni 
ftpplicd to poraons bigit in olEce, being nicntiDned to him, he 
Bsawtreil, without enibarroasiuGnt, ' My Lorda, I maat live.' 

' I Bee no kinii of reaaoa for that,' said I-ord Chesterfield, 
' but many agiunst it.' Tbc council were pleased, and luugbed 
at the retort ; the prisotier, somewbat irritatud, obserred, ' that 
ia B, good thing, but it hue been said before.' 

" A few daya after, being r-epriinanded for his improper 
cooduct, and cautioned against repeating it, he was dismissed, 
Bs an impudent, but entertaining fellow."* 

To complete the history of this man, he struck medals 
for hia tickets, with a star rising to the meridian ; over it 
the motto. Ad samma (to the height), and below, In- 
veniam viam autjaciaai (J. will find n, way or make oae). 
As might be expected, he found no way at last, but that 
of falling into contempt. He appears to have been too 
imprudent to make money by hia vagaries ; and hia 
manners, probably in consequence, became gross and 
ferocious. He died in 1756. His person makes a prin- 
cipal figure in two humorous plates, attributed to 
Hogarth. 

Duke Street and Little Wild Street have had an 
inhabitant, as illustrious afterwards as he was then 
obscure, in the peraon of Benjnjnin Franklin, who, when 
he was first in England, worked in the printing office of 
Mr. Watts, in the latter street, and lodged in the former. 
"When he came to England afterwards, as the agent of 
Massachusetts, he went into this office, "and going up," 
says his biography, "to a particular press (now in the 
possession of Messrs, Cox and Baylis), thus addressed the 
two workmen : ' Come, my friendB, we will drink to- 
gether : it is now forty years since I worked like you at 
this press, as a journeyman printer.' " The same pub- 
lication gives an account of him during this period. 
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whieh, beddw containing more than one enrions looal 
particular, is highly north the attention of those vrho 
CDDfoiind stimnlas with vigoar. 

" After the completion," saja tie writer, " of Iwelvemonths 
at Falmer'i" (m Barrholomeir Close), " Franfclio remoTed to 
the printing-office of Sir. Walts, iu I.incohi's Inn FielJa, where 
he continued during the whole of his aubserguenl stay in the 
British metropohs. lie found a contiguous ludgiiig with a 
widow ladj in Duke Street, opposite the CalboUu uhnpel, for 
which he pud at his old rale of three and sixpence weeklj, and 
received no new imjiresaions in favour of Christians from his 
occasional notices of the Komish superstitions in tliis foniily 
and neighbonrhood. His landlady was a cler^nion's daughter, 
who, ttiarrjing a Catholic, had adjured Protestant lam, and be- 
came ac(|uaiated with several distinguished fautllies iif that 
persuasion. She and Franklin found mutual pleasure in each 
other's society. He kept good hours, and she was too lame 
generally to leave her room ; frugotitj was the habit of both ; 
half an anchovy, a small slice of bread and butter eacb, with 
half a pint of ide between them, furnished comnioidy their 
supper. So well pleased was the widow with her inniute, that 
when Franklin talked of removing to another house, where he 
could obtain the eaine accommodation as with her for two 
shillings per week, she became generous in his favour, and 
abated her charge for his room to that sum. He never paid 
her more during the rest of his stay with her, wbieb was the 
whole time be continued in Loudon. In the attic, was a 
taaiden Catholic lady, by choice and habit a nun. She had been 
sent early in life to the Continent to take the veil ; but the 
climate disagreeing with her health, she returned home; de- 
Toted her small estate to charitable purposes, with the exception 
of about 12Aa-year; practised confession daily ^ and lived 
entirely on water-gruel. Her presence was thought a blessing 
to the house, anil several of its tenants in succession had 
charged her no rent. Her room contained a mattress, table, 
crucifis, and stool, as its only furniture. Slie admitted the 
occasional visits of Franklia and her landlady; was cheerful, 
he says, and healthful : and while her superstition moved his 
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oompiLsaioD, he felt confirmed in his frugolitj hj her example, 
and exhibits it in hid joiinml aa another proof of the possibility 
of supporting life, health, and cheerfutnesa on verj small 
means. 

" During the first weeks of hb engagement with Mr. Watts, 
he worked m a pre^fman, drinking only wster, nbilc his com- 
panions had their five pints of porter each, per da;^; and his 
strength was superior to thcira. He ridiculed the verbal logic 
of strong beer being necessary for strong work ; contending 
that the streogtb yielded by toalt liquor could only be in pro- 
portion to the quantity of flour or actual grain dissolved in the 
liquor, and that a pennywortli of bread must have more of this 
than a pot of porter. The Water- American, as he was called, 
had some converts to his system; his example, in this case, 
being clearly better than lus philosophy.* 

" Franklin was born to be a revolutionist, in many good 
senses of the word. He qow proposed and carried several 

* " For/* saya the note, " while the maciloginoiis qoalitiBs of porter 
may form one criterian of the Doon^hinGDt it jielda, it does not fbUow 
that iDDT'; noimshmeDt ia or ought to bo tha only conaidtiratiun in a 
InbouTioR miui'a UfO of malt liquor, or any othvr oliniGnt. It is well 
known tbat fiosh-meata yidd chyle in greater abundanee than any pro- 
ducEiou of tlifl i^cgclabla kingdom ; but Franklin would not havu coa- 
siiltrod this any argumeat for IJTlns whoUy npon meal. The fuft is, 
thiH the stimulating quality of all fermented liquors (when niodorately 
taken) ia an essential part of the re&eahmeul, and therefore of tha 
strength they yield. 

' We onrae not wire — tha vile excess we blame' " 

[To this FrauUin might have answereil, that the want o( stimulus is 
geuerallv produced by it previous abuse of it, and that the having recourae 
to fermented Uquora is likely to condnnu tha abuae, whatever may be 
said about moderation. The raoderatioQ is bo diffieult, that it ia better 
to abstain than to huzsnl :t. It la true (not to quote the worda irre- 
verently) " man does not live by bread alune," but by suciality and good- 
humour; and that evea a little excess occaaionally ia not to be narrowly 
considered ; but for the purposes of labour we may surely gather (torn 
the recorded experience of those who have laboured most, whether phy- 
sically Of mentally, Arvt, that the more temperate our habitx, the more 
we can perform i and. secondly, tliaC an habitual abstinence (roni some 
kinds of refreshment Is the only ivay to secuce them.] 
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ttlterations in tlie eo-cullud chupei-lava of the printing-office ; 
resisted what lie (bought [he iinpo^itioDB, while he coociUateil 
the respect of his fdlow-wurkmen ; ood always had oasb and 
creilit in the neighbourhood at cumioand, to which ihi: sottish 
part of his brethren were occasionall)r, and sometimes largelj, 
indebted. Ue thus depicta this part of his prosperous life : — 
' On mj EDtranee, I worked at first as a preiisman, conceiiing 
that I had need of bodily esercise, to which I hod been 
accustomed in America, where the printers work Biternately, 
as compositors and at the press. I drunk nothing but water. 
The oilier workmen, to the number of about fifty, were great 
drinkera of beer. I carried occasiunall j u large form of letters 
in each hand, up and down stairs, whUe the rest employed both 
hands to carry one. Thej were surprised to see by this and 
many other exa.mpleB, that the Ameriean aquatic, as they used 
to call me, was stronger thuo those that drunk porter. The 
beer-boj liad sutlioient employment during the whole day in 
serving that house alone. My fellow-pressman drank eTery 
diiy a pint of beer belbre breakfast, a ,pint with bread and 
cheese for breakfast, one between breiUiiast and dioner, one at 
dinner, one again about six o'clock in the afternoon, and 
another after be had finished his day's work. This custom 
apl)eared to me abominable ; but be bad need, he said, of all 
this beer, in order to acquire strength to work. 

" ' I endeavoured to convince him, that the bodily strength 
fiimished by the beer could only be in proportion to the solid 
part of the barley dissolved in the water of which the beer was 
composed ; that there was a larger portion of fiour in a penny- 
loaf, and that, consei^uently, if he ate this loaf, and drank a 
pint of water, he would derive more strength from it than from 
a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, did not prevent him 
ft'om drinking his accustomed quantity of beer, and paying 
every Saturday night a score of four or five shillings a-week 
for this cursed beverage ; an expense ft'om which I was wholly 
exempt. Thus do these poor devils continue all Iheir lives in 
a Btate of voluntary wretchedness and poverty. 

" ' My example prevailed with aeveral of them to renounce 
th^ abominable practice of bread and cheese with beer; and 
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they procureil, like me, from a neighbiiuring honsB, h good 
basin of worm gruel, in whicb waa a auiall slice of butter, with 
toasted bread end tiutnicg. This was a much better breakfast, 
which did not cost more than a, pint of beer, nainelj, three 
botfpeDCc, and at the aumc lime preserred the head clearer. 
Those who continued to gorge themselveB with beer, often lost 
their credit with the publican, from neglectXBg to pay their 
score. They had then recourse to me to become eecurity for 
them, their light, as they used to cull it, being out. I attended 
at the table evQTj Saturday evening to take up the little suma 
which I had made myself answerable for, ajid which sometimea 
amount^'! to near thirty shillings a-week. 

" ' This circumstance, added to the reputation of my being a 
tolerable good gabber, or, in other words, skilfiil in the art of 
burlesque, kept tip mj importance in the chapel. Ihad, besides, 
recommended myself to the esteem of my maaterby my nsBiduous 
application to buaineae, never observing Saint Monday. My 
extraordinary quickness in composing always procured me 
such work as was most urgent, and which is commonly best 
paid ; and thus my time passed away in a Tery pleasant man- 
ner.' "* 

* Life of Benjamin Franklin, 1826. p. 31. 
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DBrBT LAHB, AMD THE TWO THEATSES IK DBDKT LAFB 
ASS COVENT iQABDEti. 

Craven IlnQw. — Donne and his Vision. — Lord Craven anil the 
QuveD of Bohemia. — Sell Gwynn_ — Dmry Lono Theatre- — Itfl 

Antiquity, DiilerDUt Em, aad Kebuildings The Prindpal Thratre 

of Di7ilen. Wytherley, Fnrqahar, Steele, (Jarricl!, aad Shpiiilun. — Old 
l>niry in tha timfl of Charles II. — A Tlait to it- — Ffipya and hia 
Tbcattical Govrip, with Kotea. — Hart and Mohun. — Guodmao. — 
Nell Gwynn. — EhBmatio Taale of that Age. — Booth. — ArlificisI 
Tragedy. — Wilka and Gibber, — BuUock and Penkethman. — A 
Colonel cnamoared of Cibbcr's Wig, — Mra. Okilleld. — Her Slngulnt 
Position in Society. — Not the Flavia. of the Taller. — Pope's Account 
of her last Words probably not Trae. — lloclamatory Acting. — Lively 
Aei^ount of Garri^k and Qoin by Mr, Cumherland. — Improve- 
ment of Stage Costume. — Kins. — Mrs. Prilthard. — Mra. CUvb. 

— Mra. WoiKogton. — Covunt Garden. — Barry. — Contradietory Cha- 
lacCers of liim by Davies and Chmdiill. — Mucklin. — Woodward, 

— Pantoniinie. — Englinh Taste in Music — Cooke. — Rise of Actors 
and Ai:trcdJ?fl in Social Kjmk. — Improvement of the Audience. — 
Dr. Johnson ac the Theatre. — Chiirt hill a (,TeaC Pit Critic — Hia 
Rosciad. — His Picture of l^IuR.sop. — Mra. Jordan and Mr, Suett. — 
Early Keeoilectious of a I'lay-Gour. 



BCBT Lane takes its name from " tbe habi^ 
t4ition of the great i'amtly of the Druries," 
built, "I believe," say a Pennant, "bj Sir 
William Drury, knight of the garter, b 
most able commander iii iha Irish wars, 
who unlbrtuiiatcly fell in a. duel with 
Sir John Boroughs, in a, foolish quarrel 
about precedency. Sir Robert, hia eon, 
WM a great patron of Dr. Donne, and assigned to him aparl- 
menta in bia house. I cannot learn into whose hands it passed 
afterwards. During the time of the fatal th'scontents of the 
favourite, Esaex, it was the place where his imprudent adviaerR 
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resoWed on such counsels as lermiiiated in tlie destruction of 
bim and bis adhcrems."* 

Drury House stood at the corner of Drury Lane and 
Wych Street, upon the ground now included in Craven 
BuUdiogs in the one thoroughfare, and the Olympic 
Pavilion in the other. 

Pennant proceeds to say, that it was occupied in the 
next century by " the heroic William Lord Craven, after- 
wards Earl Craven," who rebuilt it in the form standing 
in his time. He deacribes it ds " a large brick pile," — a 
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public-hoQse with the sign of the Queen of Bohemia. — 
a head which Btill mystifies people in some parts of the 
country. The remains were taken down in 1809, and 
the Olympic Pavilion built on part of the site. But the 
public-house was only a portion of it. 

Who would suppose, in going by the place now, that 
it waa once the habitation of wit and elegance, of a lord 
and a queen, and of more than one " romance of real 
life ?" Tet the passenger acquainted with the facta can 
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Sever fail to be impresMd by them, especially by the 
romajitio history of Donne. This master of profound 
fimdes (whom Dryden pronounced " the greatest wit, 
though rot the best poet," of our nation) had in his 
jonth led a gay imprudent life, which left him poor. He 
became secretary to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, and fell 
in lore with his lordship's niece, then reading in the 
hoDse, daughter to a Sir George Moor or Slorc, nho, 
though DoRue waa of an ancient family, was very angry, 
and took the young lady away into the country. The 
step bowever was too late ; for, tbe pasaion being mutual, 
a private marrijige bad taken place. The upshot was, 
that Sir George would have nothing to say to tlio 
young couple, and that they fell into great distress. 
After a time, Sir Robert Drury, a man of large fortune, 
who possessed the mansion atove described, invited 
Donne and his wife to live with him, and this too in a 
spirit that enabled all parties to be the better for it. But 
for this, and the ctirious atory connected with it, we 
shall have reconrae to the pages of our angling friend 
Walton, who was a good fellow enough when he was 
not "handling a worm as if he loved him," 

" Sir Robert Drurj," lajs Walton, "a gentlemnnof a very 
noble estate, and a more liberal mind, assigned him and hts 
wife an useful apartment in his own large houeo in Drury 
Lane, and not only rent Iree, but ■was also a cherigher of his 
studies, and such a friend aa BympsthiEed with him and his, in 
all their joy and sorrows. 

"At this time of Mr. Donne's and his wife's living in Sir 
Kobert'a house, the Lord Hay whs, by King James, sent upon 
a glorious embassy to the then Frenuh King, Henry IV., and 
Sir Robert put on a suddon resolution to auconipnny him to 
the French court, and to be present at hia audience there. 
And Sir Robert put on a auddea resolution to solicit Mr. 
Donne to be bi^ companion in that journey. And ibis desire 
was suddenly made known to his wife, who was then with 
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child, nnd othenrise under so dangerous a hahit of bnd^ ds to 
tcr health, that she professed an uiiwillingneBS to allow him 
any absence from her; snjing, 'her divining aoul boded her 
Home ill in his absence;' 4ind, therefore, deeired him not to 
leare her. This made Mr. Donne lay aside all thoughts of bk 
journey, and reullj to rcaolTe against it. But Sir Robert 
became resllcsa in his persiiRsiona for it, and Mr. Donne was so 
generous as to tbioli he bod sold his liberty when he received 
to many charitable kindnesses from him, and lold his wife so; 
who dill, therefore, with an unwilling -willingness, give a faint 
coniicnt to the journey, which was proposed to be but for two 
montlis ; for about that Lime they determined their return. 
Within a few days after this resolve, the ambassador. Sir 
Kohert, and Mr. Donne, left London ; and were (he twelfth 
day got all safe to Paris. Two days after their arrival there, 
Mr. Dotme was left alone in that room, in wbii^h Sir Eobert, 
and he, and some other friends, had dined together. To this 
place Sir Robert returned withia half an hour; and as he left, 
BO he found Mr. Donne alone; but in such an ecstacj and so 
altered in his looks, as sniiized Sir Robert to behold himj 
insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to declare what 
had befallen him in the short time of his absence. To which 
Mr. Donne was not able to make a present nnswer ; but, after 
a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, ' 1 have seen a 
dreadful vision since I saw jou : 1 have seen my dear wife 
pass twice by me in this room, with her hair hanging about her 
Bhoulders, and a dead child in her arnis ; this I have seen since 
I saw you,' To which Sir Robert replied, ' Sure, sir, you have 
slept since I saw you ; and this is the result of some melancholy j 
dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now awaka.l 
To which Mr. Donne's reply was, ' I cannot be surer that I ' 
now live, than that I have not slept since I saw you ; and am 
BB sure, that at her second appearing she etopped and looked 
me in the foee, and vanished.' Rest and sleep had not altered 
Mr. Donne's opinion the next day; for he then affirmed this 
vision with a more deliberate, and ao confirmed a confidence, , 
that he inclined Sir Eobert to a faint belief that the vision wa 
true. It is truly said, that desire and doubt have no restH 
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and it proved so with Sir Robert; for he immciiately sent a 
Bervant to Drewry House, with a cliarga to hasten bai*k. and 
bring him word, whether Mrs. Donne were alive; and, if alive, 
in what condition she was in as to her bealtli. The twelfth 
day the messenger returned with this ntcount: — That he 
found and Itfl Mrs. Donne very sad, lind slok in her bed: and 
that, after a long and dauoerous labour, she had been delivered 
of H dead child. And, upon eiainiuntion, the abortion provud 
to be the same day, and about the very hnur, that Mr. Dunne 
affirmed be saw her pass by bim in his chamber. 

"This is n relation," continues Walton, "that will beget 
some wonder, and tt well may ; for most of our world are at 
present possessed with an opinion, tliat visions and miradea are 
ceased. And, though it is most certain, that two lutea being 
both strung and tuned to an equal pilch, and tlitn one played 
upon, the olher that is not touched, being laid upon a table 
at a fit distance, mill — like an echo lu a trumpet — wnrble a 
taint audible harmony in answer to the same tune ; yet many 
will not believe that there is any such thing as the sympathy 
of souls ; nnd I am well pleased that every render do enjoy 
his own opinion. But if the unbelieving will not allow the 
believing reader of this story a liberty to believe that it may 
be true, then I wish him la consider, that many wise men have 
believed that the ghost of Julius Ctesar did appear to Brutus, 
and tiiat both St. Austin, and Monica his mother, bad visions 
in order to his conversion. And though these, and many 
others — too many to name- — ^bave but the authority of human 
story, yet the incredible reader may find in the sacred story, 
that Samuel, &c." * 

We miiy here break off with the observation of Mr. 
ChalmerB, that " the whole may be safely left to the 
jndgment of the reader." t Walton saya he Lad not 
this story from Donne himself, but from a "Person of 
Honour," who "knew more of the secrets of bis heart 



■ Lives irf Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Hooker, &c, by lianc 
Walton, 1825, p. i2. 

t Lift of Donno, in Chalmers's " British Poets." 
VOL. n. s 
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than any person then living," and who related it " with 
such circumstance and asseveration," that not to eay any 
thing of his hearer's belief, Walton did " verily believe," 
that the gentleman "himself believed it" 

The biographer then presents us with some verses 
which " were given by Mr. Donne to his wife at the time 
he then parted from her," and which he " begs leave to 
tell us " that he has heard some critics, learned both in 
langnages and poetry, say, that "none of the Greek or 
Latin poets did ever equal." 

These lines are full of the wit that Dryden epeaka of, 
horribly misused to obscure the moat beautiful feelings. 
Some of them are among the passages, quoted in Dr. 
Johnson to illustrate the faults of the metaphysical 
school. Mr. Ciialmers a.nd others have thought it pro- 
bable, that it was upon thia occasion Donne wrote a set 
of verses, which he addressed to his wife, on her pro- 
posing to accompany him abroad as a page ; but as the 
writer speaks of going to Italy, which appears to have 
been out of the question in thia two months' visit to 
Paris, they most probably belong to some other journey 
or intended journey, the period of which is unknown. 
The numbers of these verses are sometimes rugged, but 
they are full of as much nature and real feeling, as sin- 
cerity ever put into a true passion. There is an awful- 
ness in tlie commencing adjuration — 

"By onr first atrange and fatal interview, 
By all desires which thereof did ensue ; 
By oar long striTing litipea i by that remorse 
Which my words' masculine persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurls which spies anil rivala threaten me, 
I calmly beg : but by thy father's wrath, 
By all pains whieh want and divorcement hntb, 
I conjure tbee, and all the oaths which I 
And thou have swora to seal joint constancy, 
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I here unswear, and overswear them thus : 
Thou sholt not love b; means so dangeroiu. 
Temper, O fair Love I love'i impetuoua n^ ; 
Be my true mistress, not my feigned page. 
I'll go ; and by thy kind leave, leave behind 
Thee, only worthy to nune in my mind 
Thirst to come back. 1 if thou die before. 
My sou! from other lands to thee ahall soar ; 
Thy (else almighty) beauty cannot move 
Rage from the aeaa, nor thy love leach them love. 
Nor tame wild Boreae* harshness: thou hast read 
How roughly he in pieces shivered 
Fair Orithea, whom he swore he loved. 
Fall ill or good, 'tis madness to have proved 
Dangers unurged : feed on tliis flattery, 
That absent lovers one in the other be; 
Dissemble nothing, not a hoy, nor change 
Thy body's habit, nor mind ; be not strange 
To thyself only ; nil will spy in thy face 

A blushing womanly discovering grace. 

■ * ■ • 

When I nm gone dream me some happineas, 
Nor let thy looks our long-bid love confess; 
Nor praise nor dispraise me, nor bless nor curse 
Openly love's force ; nor in bed fright thy nnrae 
With midnight's starlings, crying out. Oh ! oh 1 
Nurse ! ah, my love is slain I I saw htm go 
O'er the while Alps alone ; I saw him, I, 
Assailed, taken, fight, stabbed, bleed, fall and die. 
Augur me better chance; except dread Jove 
Think it enough for me to have had thy love." 

Drury House, when rebuilt by Lord Craven, took the 
name of Craven House. To this abode, at the restora- 
tion of Charles 11. his lordship brought his royal mistress 
the Queou of Bohemin, to whose interest he had devoted 
hie fortunes, and to whom he is supposed to have been 
secretly wedded. She was daughter to James I , and, 
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with the reluctant consent of lier parents (parti culfirly of 
her mother, who used to twit her with the title of Goody 
Palsgraye), was married to Frederic, the Elector Palatine, 
for whom the Protestant interest in Germany erected 
Bohemia into a kingdom, in the vain hope, with the 
assistancG of his father-in-law, of competing with the 
Catholic Emperor. Frederic lost every thing, and his 
widow became a dependant on the bounty of this Lord 
Craven, a nohlemnn of wealthy commercial stock, who 
had fought in her L usband's cause, and helped to 
bring up her children. It is through her that the family 
of Brunswick succeeded to the throne of this kingdom, as 
the next Protestant heira of James I, James's daughter, 
being a woman of lively manners, a queen, and a Pro- 
testant leader, excited great interest in her time, and 
received more than the usual portion of flattery from 
the romantic. Donne wrote an epithalamium on her 
marriage, in which are those preposterous lines be- 
ginning — 

" Here lies a she auu, and a he moon there " 

Sir Henry Wotton had permission to call her his 
"royal mistress," which he was as proud of as if he had 
been a knight of old. And when she lost her Bohemian 
kingdom, it was said that she retained a better one, for 
that she was still the " Queen of Hearts." Sir Henry 
wrote upon her his elegant verses beginning, — j 

"You meaner beauties of the night," ■ 

in which he gives a new turn to the commonplaceB of 
stars and roses, and calls her — 

" Th' ecUpse and glory of her kind." 

It is doubtful, nevertheless, whetlier she was ever hand- 
some. None of the Stuarts appear to have been so, with 
the exception of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, who 
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sembled, perhaps, her mother. Pepys, who aaw the 
Queen of Boheoua at the Restoration, " thought her a 
very debonaire, but plain lady." This, it is true, was 
Dear Ler death ; hut Pepys was given to admire, and 
rojalty did not diminish the inclination. Had her 
charms ever been as great ae reponed, he would have 
discovered the remains of them. It has been beautifully 
said by Drayton, tliat 

"Even in the aged'st face, where beauty once did direll, 
And nature, in the least, but seemed to excel. 
Time cannot make auch waste, but something will appear 
To show some little tract of dehrjicy there." 

Pepys saw the queen afterwojda two or three times at 
the play, and does not record any alteration of hie 
opinion. Her Majesty did not survive the Restoration 
many months. She quitted Craven House for Leicester 
House (^afterwards Norfolk House, in the Strand), seem- 
ingly for no other purpose than to die there ; which she 
did in February 1661-2. Whether Lord Craven attended 
her at this period does not appear; but she left him her 
books, pictures, and papers. Sometimes he accompanied 
her to the play. She and her husband, King Frederic, 
appear to have been lively, good-humoured persons, a 
little vain of the royalty which proved sueh a misfortune 
to them. The queen had the better sense, though it 
seems to have l>een almost as much over-rated as lier 
beauty. But all the Stuarts were more or leas clever, 
with the exception of James IL 

The author of a Niilortf and Antif/uifiet of the Dean- 
try of Craven in Yorksliirr, gives it as a tradition, that 
Lord Craven's father, a lord-mayor, was bom of such 
poor parents that they sent him wlien a boy by a common 
carrier to London where he became a mercer or drai»er. 
His son vras a distinguished officer under Gustavus 

■ 3 
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Adolphua, was ennobled, attached himself to tLe King and 
Queen of Bohemia, and ia supposed, aa we Lave Been, to 
have married the king's widow. He was her junior by | 
twelve years. He long resided in Craven House, 
became colonel of the Coldstream regiment of foot 
guards, and was famed for his bustling activity. He so 
constantly made his appearance at a fire, that his horse 
is said to have " smelt one as soon as it happened." 
Pepys, during a riot against houses of ill-fame (probably 
the houses in Wbetstone'e Park, as well as in Moor-fielda, 
for he talks of going to Lincoln's Inn Fields to see the 
'prentices), describes his lordship as riding up and down 
the fields, " like a madman," giving orders to the soldiery. 
It was probably in allusion to this military vivacity 
that Lord Dorset says, in his ballad on a mistress, — 

" The people's hearta leap, wherever she comes, 
Aud beat day and night, like my lord Craven's drums." 

When there was a talk in his old age of giving his regi- 
ment to somebody else. Craven said, that " if they took 
away his regiment they had as good fake away hia life, 
since he had nothing else to divert himself with." The 
next king, however, William IH., gave it to General 
Talmash ; yet the old lord is said to have gone on, busy 
to the last. He died in 1697, aged nearly 89 years. Ho 
was intimate with Evelyn, Eay, and other naturalists, 
and delighted in gardening. The garden of Craven 
House ran in the direction of the present Drury Lane ; so 
that where there is now a bustle of a very different sort, 
we may fancy the old soldier busying himself with his 
flower-beds, and Mr. Evelyn discoursing upon the bless- 
ings of peace and privacy.' 



' For complete pnrticulara of Hie Mstorj- of James'a danghter and son- 
in-Uw. and their galUut adherenta, see " Memoita of Eiizabeth Etuart, 



only other personage of celebrity whom we know 
ving in Drury Lane, is one of another sort ; to wit, 

Nell Gwynn. The ubiquitous Pepys speaks of his seeing 

her there on a May-morning. 

"May 1st, 1667. To Westminaler, in the wny meeting 
many milkmaids with garlands upon their poits, dancing with 
a fiddler before them ; and saw pretty Nelly Blanding at her 
lodging's door in Drury Lane in ber Ginock sleeves and bodice, 
looking upon one. Sbe seemed a naigblj pretty creature." 

Lodgings in this quarter, though Nell lived there, must 
have been of more decent reputation than they became 
afterwards. It is curious thut the old English word 
Drury, or Druerio, should be applicable to the fame we 
aUnde to. It has more or less deserved it for a long 
period, though we believe the purheus rather warrant it 
now, than the lane itself. Pope and Gay speak of it. 
Pope describes the lane also as u place of residence for 
poor authors ; — 

" Keep your piece nine years." 
"Nine years !" cries he, " who high In Drury Lane. 
Liill'd by soft zephyrs LbniugU the broken pane, 
Khymes ere he wakes, and prints bclbre terra ends. 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends." 

The existence of a theatre in Drury Lane is as old as 

the time of Shakspeare. It was then colled the Pliccnix; 
was " a private," or more select house, like tliat of Blaek- 
friara ; and had been a cock-pit, by which name it was 
also designated. Fhccnis generally implies that a, place 
has been destroyed by fire, a common fate with theatres ; 
but the first occasion on which we hear of the present 
one ia the destruction of it by a Puritan mob. This took 



Qneen of Bohemia," by Siisa Benger, and "Collina'a Peerage," by Sir 
Egcrlon BrydBoe, vol. v. p, -146. Miss Bengar ia as romanlic bb if she had 
lived In the queen'a time, but abt* ia diligent and amusiiig. TliefHctscnn 
eaaily be wparaled &iim her colonring. 
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place in the year 1617, in the time of James ; and wm 
doubtless caused by the same motives that led to the de- 
molition of certain other houaea, which it was thought to 
resemble in fame. In Howe's CoDtinuation of Stowe, it 
was called n " new play-house ; " so that it had lately 
been either built or rebuilt. Tliis theatre stood opposite 
the Castle tavern. There is still in existence a passage, 
called Cockpit Alley, into great Wild Street ; and there 
is a Phffinis alley, leading from Long Acre into Hart 
Street. 

The Phtenix was soon rebuilt : and the performaneeB 
oontiiitied till 1648, when they were again stopped by 
the Puritans who then swayed England, and who put 
an end to play-houses for some time. In the interval, 
some of the most admired of our old dramas were pro- 
duced there, such as Marlowe's Jmc of Malta ; Hey- 
wood's Woman hilled vilh Kindness; The Witch of 
EdiaoHtojt, by Rowley, Decker, and Ford ; Webstert 
Wliite Deril, or Vittoria Corombona, Massinger's New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, and indeed many others.* 
It does not appear that Shakspeare or his immediate 
friends had any pieces performed there. He was a per- 
former in other theatres ; and the pressure of court, aa 
well as city, lay almost exclusively in their direction, till 
the growth of the weatern part of the metropolis divided 
it. The Phrenix known in his time was probably nearly 
as select a house as the Blackfriars. The company had 
the title of Queen's Servants (James's Queen), and the 
servants of the Lady Elizabeth (Queen of Bohemia). 

A few years before the Restoration, Davenant, supported 
by some of the less scrupulous authorities, ventured to 
smuggle back something tike the old entertainments, 
under pretence of accompanying them with music ; a 
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trick MwlBrtoud tB tmr tiww wbcre « Ueenee is to be 
eacToadied open. In 1G56, be mncmd with tb«m froot 
AUengBte street to this hoa» ; tai, nfUr the flDCtuiiait 
of Afinoit fwwpwiirii kitbo" and ihitber, ibe Codcpit 
btaSfy ntumtii ha nak ts » ro^ tbMire, uiiJft tlie 
directum rf ifae famoos KilKgre*, whose wt of plajvrs 
were ^led the King's companv, is tho^ und«r Sir 
Wiliiam Skrenaiit had the title of th« Duke's. Killigr«w, 
diawliflficd with the old theatre at the Cmipit, bntit » 
new one nearly on Ihe site of the present, and opened it 
in 1663. This m»j be called the parent of Druiy Lane 
(beatte as it now gtand& It tros burnt in 1671-2, r^ 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, and opened in 1674, with 
a prologne Irom the pen of Drrden, from which lime it 
stood till the year 1741. There had been scime aJtern- 
tiona in the structure of this theatre, which are snid to 
have hurt the effect contemplated by Sir CImstopber 
Wren, and perhaps assisted its destruction ; for seventy 
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years is no great age for a public building. Tet old 
Drury, as it was called, was said to haye died of a 
"gradual decline." It was rebuilt, and became old 
Drury the second ; underwent the usual fate of theatrea, 
in the year 1809; and was suteeeded by the one now 
standing. 

It is customary to divide the eras of theatres according 
to their manBgement ; but, as managers become of little 
consequence tu posterity, we shall confine ourselves in this 
as in other respects to names, with which postciity ia 
familiar. In Shakspeare's time, Drury Lane appears to 
have been celebrated for the best productions of the 
eeeond-rate order of dramatiate, a set of men who would 
have been first in any other age. We have little to say 
of the particulars of Drury Lane at this period, no memo- 
randums having come down to ua, as they did afterwards. 
All we can imagine is, that, the Phcenix being much out 
of the way, with fields aud country roads in the interval 
between court and city, and the performances taking place 
in the day time, the company probably consisted of the 
richer orders, tlie poorer being occupied in their labours. 
The court and the rich catizens went on horseback ; the 
Duke of Buckingham in his newly-invented sedan. In 
the time of the Puritans we may fancy the visitors 
stealing in, as they would into a gambling house. 

The era of the Restoration, or second era of the Stuarts, 
is that of the popularity of Ben Jonson's and Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays, compared with Shakspeare's, though 
Davenunt tried hard to revive him ; of the playa of 
Dryden, Lee, and Otway ; and finally of the riae of 
comedy, strictly so called, in those of Wycherly, Congreve^ 
Farquhar, and Vanbrugh.. All tbese writers had to do 
with Drury Lane theatre, some of them almost exclusively, 
Nineteen out of Dryden's twenty-seven plays were pro- 
duced there ; seven out of Lee's eleven ; all the good ones 
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of TVyeherly (that is to say, all except the 'Gentlenwii 
Dancing-Mailer) ; two of Congreve's (,the ' OU Bai-lielor' 
Bud ' Double Dealer'), and all Farqnhar's, except the 
'Beaux' Stratagem.' Otway's best pieces came out at 
tlie Dnke'a theatre ; aad Vanbrugh's in the Hajmsrket. " 
This maybe called the second eraof Drury Lane, or rather 
the second and third; the former, which is Dryden's and 
Lee's, having for its principal pcrfonners Hart, Mohun, 
Lacy, Girodaian, Nell Gwynn, and others ; the latter, 
which was that of Congreve and Farquhar, presenting us 
with Gibber, ^^^lks. Booth, Sirs, Barry, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. The two, taken together, began with the Resto- 
ration, and ended with George U, 

Sir Richard Steele and the sentimental comedy came 
in at the close of the third era, and may be said to con- 
stitnte the fourth ; which, in his person, did not last long. 
Steele, admirable as an essayist, and occasionally as 
humorous as any dramatist in a scene or two, was 
hampered in Ills plays by the new moral ambition now 
coming up, which induced him to show, not so much what 
people are, as his notions of what they ought to be. 
This has never been held a legitimate business of the 
stage, which, in fact, is nothing else than what its 
favourite metaphor declares it, a glass of men and 
manners, in which they are to see themselves as thoy 
actually exist. It is the essence of the wit and dialogue 
of society brought into a focus. Steele was manager of 
Drury Lane theatre, and made as bad a one as impro- 
vidence and animal spirits could produce. 

The sentimental comedy continued into the next or 
fifth Drury Lane era, wliich was that of Gnrrick, famous 
for his great reputation as an actor, and for hie 
triumphant revival of Shakspeare's plays, which have 
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increased in popularity ever Bince. Not that he re- 
vived them iu the strictest sense of the word ; for the 
attempt was making whea he came to town ; but he 
hastened and exalted the success of it. 

The last era before the present one was that of 
Sheridan, who, though he began with Covent Gari^en, 
produced four out of his seven pieces at this theatre i 
where he showed himself a for better dramatist, and a 
Btill worse manager than Steele. 

We shal] now endeavour to possess our readers with 
such a sense of these different periods, as may enable 
them to "live o'er each scene," not indeed of the plays, 
but of the general epochs of old Drury ; to go into the 
green-room witli Hart and Nell Gwyn ; to see Jlra. Old- 
field swim on the stage as Lady Betty Modish ; to 
revive the electrical shock of Grarrick's leap upon it, aa 
the lively Lothario ; — in short, to be his grandfather 
and great-grandfather before him, and make one of the 
successive generations of play-goers, now in his peruke 
a la Charles II., and now in his Ramillie vfig, or the bobs 
of Hogarth, Did we introduce him to all this ourselves, 
we should speak with less confidence : but we have a 
succession of play-goers for liis acquaintance, who shall 
make him douht whether he really is or is not his own 
ancestor, so surely shall they place him beside them in 
the pit. 

And first, for the immortal and most play-going Pepys. 
To the society of this jolliest of government officers, we 
shall consign our I'eader and ourselves during the reign of 
Charles II. ; and if we are not all three equally intimate 
with old Drury at that time, there is no faith in good 
company. By old Drury, we understand both the theatres ; 
the Cockpit or Phcenix and the new one built by 
Killigrew, which took the title of "King's Theatre." 
There was a cockpit at Whitehall, or court theatre, to 
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trtiicli Pepys occasionally alludes ; but, af^r trjiDg !□ 
Tain to draw a line between !iuch of his memorandums as 
might be retained and omitted, we here give up the 
task aa andeslrable, the whole harmonizing in one mass of 
theatrieal gossip, and making ua acquainted collalerallj, 
even with what he is not speaking of. We have not, 
indeed, retained every thing, but we have aUnost- 

We now, therefore, pass Drury IIou^ proceed up the 
lane by my Lord Craven'8 garden, and turn into Rusfell 
Street amongst a throng of cavaliers in flowing locks, and 
ladies with curls & la VaUUre. Some of them are io 
masks, but others have not put theirs on. We shall see 
them masquing as the house grows fulL It is early in 
the afternoon. There press a crowd of gallants, who have 
already got enough vrine. Here, as fast as the lumbering 
coacbes of that period can do it, dashes up to the door my 
lord Duke of Buckingham, bringing with him Buckhurst 
and Sedley. There cornea a greater, though at that time 
a humbler man, to wit, John Dryden, in a coat of plaiD 
drugget, which by and by his fame converted into black 
velvet. He is somewhat short and stout, with a roundish 
dimpled face and a sparkhng eye ; and, if scandal saya 
true, by his side is "Madam" Keevea, a beautiful ac- 
tress ; for the ladies of the it^e were so entitled at 
that time. Horses and coaches throng the place, with 
here and there a sedan ; and, by the puUing off of haia, 
we find that the king and his brother James have arrived. 
The former nods to his people aa if he anticipated their 
mutual enjoyment of the pky ; the latter affects a gra- 
donanese to match, but does not do it very well. At soon 
as the king passes in, there is a squeeze and a scuiHe ; 
and some blood is drawn, and more oaihs uttered, from 
which we hasten to escape. Another scuffle is iilenc«d 
on the king's entrance^ which alao makes the god^ quiet ; 
otherwise, at no period were they so loud. The bouae is 
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not very large, nor very well appointed. Most of the 
ladies masque themselves in the pit and boxes, and all 
partiea prepare for a play that ahall render it proper for 
the remainder to do so. The king applauds a new French 
tnne played by the musicians. Gallants, not very sober, 
are bowing on all sides of ua to ladies not very nice ; or 
taUdng to the orange girts, who are ranged in front of the 
pit with their backs to the stage. We hear criticisms on 
the last new piece, on the latest panegyric, libel, or new 
mode. Our friend Pepys listens and looks everywhere, 
telle all who is who, or iisks it ; and his neighbours think 
liim a most agreeable fat little gentleman. The curtain 
rises : enter IMlstress Marshall, a pretty woman, and 
speaks a prologue which makes all the ladies Lurry on 
their masks, and convulses the house with laughter. Mr. 
Pepys "do own" that he cannot help laughing too, and 
calls the actress "a merry jade;" "but lord!" he says, 
" to see the difference of the times, and but two years 
gone." And then he utters something between a sigh and 
a chuckle, at the recollection of his Presbyterian breeding, 
compared with the jollity of bis expectations. 

But let us hear our friend's memorandums : — 

"29th (September 1662). To the King's Theatre, where 
we eaw 'Midsummer's Night's Dream," which I had never aeen 
before, nor shall ever again, for it is the moat insipid, tidiculoua 
play tliat ever I aaw in my life. [The gods certainly had not 
made Pepys poetical, except on the substantial aide of tiinp,] 

"5th (January 1662-3). To the Cockpit, where we saw 
'Clftracilla,' a poor play, done by the King'a house; but 
neither the king nor queen were there, but only the duke and 
duchess. 

"23d (February, 1662-3). We took coach and to court, 
and there we saw ' The Wilde Gallant,' performed by the 
King'a houae, but it was ill acted. The king did not seem 
pleaacd at all, the whole play, nor anybody else. My Lady 
Castlemaine was all worth seeing to-night, and little Stewart. 
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[Hits is Miss, or as the iJesifrnation then was, Mrs. Stewart, 
sftenrarda Duclie33 of Richmond. 'The Wild Gallniit' was 
Drjden's first play, and was palr*>niseJ by Lndj Cnstleniune, 
ilterwards not less notorious as Duchess of Cleveland. Miss 
Stewart and she were rival beauties.] 

" lit (Ft'bniarj 1663-4). To the King's Theatre, and liere 
saw the 'Indian Queen' (by Sir Robert Howard and Dry- 
den) ; nhicli indeed ia a moat pleasant show, and beyond my 
expectation the play good, but spoiled with the rhyme, nhieb 
breaks the sense. But above my expectation most, the oldest 
Marafaall did do her part most excellently well Dd I have 
heard a woman in my life ; but her voice is not ao sweet as 
lonthe's : but, however, we come home mightily contented. 

" 1st (January 1664). To the King's house, and saw 'The 
Silent Woman' (Ben Jonsoa's) ; but methought not bo well 
done or so good a play as I formerly thought it to be. Before 
the play was done, it fell such a storm of baytc, that we in the 
middle of the pit were fain to rise, and all the house in & 
disorder. 

"2nil (August 1G64). To the King's play house, and there 
saw 'Bartholomew Fajfre' (Ben Jonson's), which do stiU please 
me; and Is, as it is acted, the best comedy in the world, I 
believe. I chanced to eit by Tom Ivilligrcw, who tells me 
that he is setting up a nursery ; that is, is going to build a house 
in Moorfields, wherein we will bave common plays acted. But 
four operas it shall have in the jear, to act eix weeks at a 
time ; where we shall have the best scenes and machines, the 
best musique, and every thing as magnificent as in Christen- 
dome, and to tbat end hath sent for voices and painters, and 
Other persons irom Italy. 

"40i (August 1(J64). To play at the King's house, 'TheRivall 
Ladies ' (Dryden's), a very innocent and most pretty witty 
play. I was much pleased with it, and it being given me, I 
look upon it as no breach of my oath. [Pepya means Oiat he 
hod made a vow not to speud money on theatres, but that he 
was now treated to a play-] Here we hear that Clun, one of 
their beat actors, was, the last night, going out of town after he 
had acted the Alchymist (wherein was one of his best porta 
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that he ac(s), to his countrj liouse, set upon and murdered ; 
ODe of the rogues token, on Irish fellow. It seema most 
cruelly butchered end hound. The house will have a great 
miss of him. [Clun's hody was found at Kentish Town in a 
ditch. Pepjs went to see the place-] 

"llth (October, 1664). Luelliu tells me wbat an obscene 
loose play thia 'Pui-son's Wedding' is (by Tom KQligrew), 
that is acted bj nothing but women at the King's house. 

" 14th (January, 1664-5). To the King's house, there to see 
Vulpone, a most eixcellent pla; (Ben Jonsoa's) ; the best I 
think, I ever saw, and well acted. 

" 19th (March, 1666). After dinner we walked to the King's 
play-house, all in dirt, they being altering of the stage to make 
it wider. But God knows when they will begin to act again ; 
but mj buainesB here was to see the inside of the stage, and all 
the tiring-rooms and machines; and, indeed, it was a sight 
worthy seeing. But to see their clothes, .ind the TariouB sorts, 
and what a mixture of things there was; here a wooden leg, 
there a ruff, here a hobby horse, there a crown, would make a 
man split himself to see with laughing ; and particularly Lacy's 
wardrobe and Shotrell's. But then again to think how fine 
they show on the stage by candle-light, and how poor things 
they arc to look at too near hand, is not pleasant at uU. The 
machines are fine, and the paintings yerj pretty. 

" 7th (December 1666). To the King's play-house, where 
two acts were almost done when I came in ; and there I sat 
with my cloak about my face, and saw the remainder of ' The 
Mayd's Tragedy i' a good play, and well acted, especially by 
the younger Marshall, who is become a pretty good actor ; and 
is the first play I have seen in either of the houses, since before 
the great plague, they having acted now about fourteen days 
publickly. But I was in mighty pain, lest I should be seen by 
anybody to be at the play. [The plague seems to have made it 
an indecorum to resume visits to the theatre very speedily. 
Pepys had been educated among the Commonwealth-men, for 
whom he never seems to have got rid of a respect. The 
contrast aggravated his festiTity.] 

" 8th (December, 1666). To tie King's play house, and there 
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(lid see a good part of 'The Englisli Monsieur' (bjr James 
Homard), which ia a mighty pretty play, Tery willy and 
pleastmt. And tbe women do very well ; but above all, little 
Nelly. [Neil Gwynn, not long entered upon tbe stage.] 

"27th (December, l!i()6). By coach lo ihe King'a play- 
house, and there saw 'The Seomful Lady' (Ueaumont and 
Fletcher), well acted ; Doll Cummon doing Abigail most 
escellently, and Knipp the widow very well (nad will be on 
excellent nctor, I think). In other parts the play not ao well 
done as need be by tUe old aelors, 

" 3rd (January, 1666-7). Alone to the King's house, and 
there saw ' Tbe Custome of the Country ' (Beaumont and 
Fieteher's), the second time of its being acted, wherein Knipp 
does the widow well ; but of all ihe plays that ever I did see, tlio 
worst, having neither plot, language nor aoythiug un the earth 
that is acceptable ; only Knipp ?ing9 a eong admirably. [Miatrces 
Knijip was a particular aequaintonce of our friend's.] 

" 2.3rd (January 1666-7). To the King's house, and tliere 
saw the 'Humourous Lieutenant' (Beaumont and Fletcher's), n 
silly play, I think ; only the spirit in it that grows very tall, and 
then sinks again to nothing, having two heads breeding upon 
one, and then Knipp's singing did please mb. Here in a box 
above we spied Mrs. Fierse ; and going out they culled ns ; and 
10 we staid for them ; and Knipp took ua all in and brought us 
to Nelly (Nell Gwynn), a most pretty woman, who acted the 
great pai't of CfElia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well : I 
kissed her, and so did my wife ; and a mighty pretty snul she 
is. We also saw ftlru. Ball, which is ray little Roman-nose 
blaek girl, that Is mighty pretty ; she is usually called Betty. 
Knipp made us stay in the box, and ace the dancing preparatory 
to to-morrow for the ' Goblins,' a play of Suckling's, not acted 
these twenty years ; which was pretty. 

"5th (February, 1666-7). To the King's house to see 'The 
Chances ' (Beaumont ajid Fletcher's). A good play I find it, 
and the actors moat good in it. And pretty to hear Knipp 
sing in the play very properly, ' All night I weepe ;' and sung 
it admirably. The wbi>le play pleases me well : and most of 
all, tlie sight, of many fine ladies ; among othiira, my lady 
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Caatlemaine and Mrs. MidJlaton : the lattiir of tbe two liath 
sldo a very exL'elleDt fiice and body, I ihlnk. And so home 
in the dark over the ruins with a link. [The ruins ore those 
of tho cily, Qccaaioued by the fire. Mr. Pepya lived in Creed 
Lane, where the Navy Office then was, in which ha had an 
appointment]. 

" IStii (February 1666-7). To the King's house, to 'The 
Mayd's Tragedy' (Beaumont and Fletcher's); but vexed all 
the while with two talking ladies and Sir Charles Sedicy; yet 
pleased to hear the diseourse, he being a stranger. And one 
of the ladies would and did ait with hut mask on all the play, 
and being exceeding witty as ever I heard a woman, did talk 
most pletujaiitly with him ; but was, I believe, a virtuous woman 
and of quality. He woul(3 fain know who she was, but she 
■would not tell ; yet did j^ve him many pleasant hints of her 
knowledge of him, by that means setting his brains at work to 
find out who she was, and did give him leave to use all means 
to find out who she was, Imt pulling off her mask. He waa 
mighty witty, and she also making sport with him mighty 
iuoQensively, that more pleasant rencontre I never beard. But 
by that means lost the pleasure of the play wholly, to whict 
now and then Sir Charles Sedley's exceptions against both 
words and pronouncing weTe very pretty. [This is the famous 
wit and man of pleasure. We have him before us, as if we 
were present, togetlier with a curious specimen of the raanners 
of these times. The pit, though subjeet to violent scuffles, 
greatly occasioned by the wearing of swords, seems to haTe 
contained as good company as the opera pit docs now]. 

"2nd (March 1666-7). After dinner with my wife to the 
King's house tu see ' The Mayden Queen,' a new play of Dry- 
den's, mighty commended for the regularity of it, and the strain 
and wit ; and the truth is, there is a comical part, played by 
Nell, which is Florimell, that I never can hope to see the like 
done again by man or woman. The King and Duke of York 
were at tlie plnj. But so great performance of a comical part 
was never, I believe, in the world before as Neil do this, both 
as a mad girl, then most anil best of all when she comes in like a 
young gallante ; and hath the motions and carriage of a spark the 
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cinst thai CTer I s&w anj man hare. It mokes me, I contes, 
aiiinire her. 

" 25th (March 1666-T). To the King's play house, and by and 
ty comes Mr. Lowlier sad his wife and mine, and into a box, 
Ibrsooth, neither of them being dreised, nhleh I was almost 
ashamed of. Sir W- Fen and I in the pit, and Ucre saw the 
'Uayden Queen' again j whi,:ih, indet^ the more I see the 
more I like, and is an excellent play, and eo done by Nell ber 
merry port, as cannot be better done in nature. 

" 9t!i (April 166T). To the King's house, and there saw the 
' Tamiog of the Shrew,' which h:ath some very good pieces in 
it, but generally is but a mean play ; and the best part ' Sawny,* 
done by Lai^y ; and hath not half its life, by reason of the words, 
I suppose, not being underat«od, at least by me. [This was 
one of the ri/acimnTitoa of Shukspeore, by which he was to be 
rendered palntuUe]. 

" ISlh (April 1667). To the King's house by chance, where 
a new play: so full as I never saw it; I forced to stand all the 
whUe close to the very door till I took cold, and many people 
went away for want of room. The King and Queene and Duke 
of York and Duchesae there, and all the court, and Sir W. 
Covenlry. The play called ' The Change of Crownea ;' o play 
of Ned Howard's, the best that I ever saw at that house, being 
a great play anil serious ; only Lacy did act the country 
gentleman come up to court wttli all the imaginable wit and 
plainness about the selling of plaees, and doing everything for 
money. The play took very mnch. 

" IGlh (April 1667). Knipp tclU me the King was so 
■Dgry at the liberty taken by Lacy's part to abuse him to 
hia lace, that he commanded they should act no more, till Moone 
fMohuu) went and got leave for them to aut B};aiu, but not in 
this play. The King mighty angry ; aud it was bitter indeed 
but very fine and witty. I never was more taken with a play 
than I am with this ' Silent Woman ' (Ben Jonson's) as old as 
it is, and as often as I have seen it. [Ned Howard, the author 
of ' The Change of Crownes,' was one of the sons of the Earl 
of Berkshire, and though of a family who helped to bring in 
ihe^kingj'was probably connected with the Presbyterians, and 
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disguBlcd, like many of the rojalista on tlia.t side, hj the 
diaappointmeiits they liail esperifioced in church and state. 
Dryilen, who married oEe of his sistera, wis of a Prcsbjterian 
atock. Ned, however, who nfterwardu hecatne the butt of the 
wits, was not verj nice, and might htiTe ' conunitted himself,' 
as the modern phrase is, in bis mode of coaducting his satire^. 

"20di (April 1667). Met Mr. Bolt, who tdls me the reason 
of no play to-day at the King's house, — that Lucy had been 
committed to the porter's lo<]ge, for his acting his part in the 
late new jilay ; and being thence released to come to the King's 
house, he there met with Ned Howurd, the poet of the play, 
who congratulated his release ; upon which Lacy cursed him, 
as that it was the fault of his nonsensical play that was the 
ciiUBe of his ill-usage. Mr. Howard did give him some reply, 
to which Lacy answered him that he was more a, fool than a 
poet ; upon which Howard did give him a blow on the face 
with his glove; on which Lacy, having a cane in Lie hand, did 
give him a blow over the pate. Here Rolt and others, that 
discoursed of it in the pit, did wonder that Howard did not 
run him through, he being too mean a fellow to fight with. 
But Howard did not do anything but complain to the King ; so 
the whole house is silenced : and the gentry seem to rejoice 
much at it, the bouse being become too insolent. 

"1st (May 1667). Thence away to the King's playhouse, 
and saw 'Love in a iSIaze;' hut a sorry play; only Lacy's 
clown's part, which he did most admirably indeed ; and I am 
glad to find the rogue at liberty again. Here was but little, 
and that ordinary company. We sat at the upper bench, next 
the boxes ; and I find it do pretty weil, and have the advantage 
of seeing and hearing the great people, which may be pleasant 
when there is good store. 

" 15th (August 1667). And lo we went to the King's honee, 
and there saw 'The Merry Wives of Windsor ;' which did doC 
please me at all, in no part of it. 

" 17th (August 1667). To the King's playhouse, where the 
house extraordinary full ; and there the King and Duke of 
York to see the new play, ' Quecne Elizabeth's Troubles, and 
the History of Eighty- eight." I confess I have sucked in so 
much of the sad story of Queene Elizabeth from my cradle. 
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that I was rendy to weep for her aoraetimes ; bnt the piny h 
the most riJieuloua that sure ever oame upon stage, and, iudeed, 
is merely a show, only shows thi; true garb of the Queene in 
those days, just BS we fee Queeoe Jlory and Queene Elizabeth 
panted ; biit the.play is merely a puppet play, acted by living 
puppeia. Neither the design nor language better; and one 
Btandfi by and telh us the meaning of things : only I was pleased 
to eee Knipp dance among the milliniaiiis, and to hear her sing 
a Hong to Queene Elizabeth, anil to see her eome out in her 
night*-gowu with no lockes on, but her bare face, and hiiir only 
tied up in u knot behind ; whii;h is the eomelie^t dress that 
erer I saw her in to her advantage. 

"22d (August 1667). With my I-ord Brouneker and his 
mistresB to the King's playhouse, und there saw ' Tlie Indian 
Emperour;' where I find Nell eome again, which I am glad 
of: but was most infinitely di.~p!eased with ber being put to 
act the Emperour's daughter, which is a. great and serious 
part, which she does most basely. 

" 14th (September 1667), To the King's playhouse, to sea 
'The Northeme Castle," (quiere Lasse, by Richard Brome?) 
which I think I never did see before. Knipp acted in it, and 
did her pirl very estraordinarj well ; but the ploy is but a 
mean, sorry play. 

" , ray wife, and Mercer, and I, away to the King's 

playhouse, to see 'The Scornful Lady' (Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's), but it being now three o'clock, there was not one soul 
in the pit ; whereupon, for shame, we could not go in ; but 
against our wills, went all to see ' Tu Quoque' again (liy John 
Cooke), whore there was pretty store of company. Here we 
saw Jradame Morland, who is igrowii mighty fat, but is very 
comely. Thence to the King's house, upon a wager of mine 
with my wife, that there would be no acting there to-day, there 
being no company : so I went in and found a pretty good 
company there, and saw their dance at t!ie end of the [Jay. 
[There is a confusion in the memorandum under this dat^.] 

"901h (September 1667). By coach in the King's playhouse, 
and there saw 'Tlie Mad Couple' (by Hichard Brome), my 
wife having been at the same piny with Jane in the iSd, seat. 
y a 
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"25lh (Sqrtember 1667). I to the King's playlionse, n 
eyea being so bad since Inst night's straining of them, that I tun 
hardlj able to gee, besides ihe pain, tliat I have in them. The 
piny was a new plaj ; and infinitely full ; the King and nil the 
court almost there. It is 'The Stomie," a plaj of Fleteher's; 
which is but so-so, mediinks ; oaly therB is a most admirable 
dance nt the end, of the ladies, in a military manner, whicli 
indeed did please me mightily. 

"5th (October 1667). To the King's house; and there 
jroing in met wjili Knipp, and she took us up into the lireing- 
rooms ; and to the women's shift, where Nell was dressing 
herself, and was ail unready, and is very pretty, prettier than 
I thought. And into the scene-room, and there sat down, and 
she gave us fruit ; and here I read the questions to Knipp, 
while she answered me, through all her partof 'nora'sFigarys,' 
which was acted to-day. But, lord! to see how they were 
both painted, would make a man mad, and did make me loath 
them, and what base company of m»n comes atuong them, and 
how lewdly they talk. And bow poor the men are ia clothes, 
and jet what a show they m^e on the stage by candle-light, 
is Tcry observable. But to see how Nell cursed, for having so 
few pc.tFple in the pit, was ilrange ; the other house carrying 
away all the peojile at the new play, and b said now-a-days to 
have generally moat compaaj, as having better players. By 
and by into the pit, and there saw the play, which ia pretty 
good. 

"19th (October 1667). Tull of my desire of seeing my 
Lord Orrery's new pky this afternoon at the King's house, 
' The Black Prince,' the first time it is acted ; where, though 
we came by two o'clock, yet there was no room in the pit, but 
were forced to go into one of the upper bo.tes at is, a piece, 
which is the first time I ever sat tn a box in my life. And in 
the same boi came by and by, behind me, my Lord Barkely 
and his lady ; but I did not turn niy face to them to be known, 
90 that I was excused from givini; them my seat. And thla 
pleasure I had, that frntn this place the scenes do appear very 
fine indeed, and much better than in the pit- The house 
infinite full, and the King and Duke of York there. The 
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whole house was mightilj {jleaseJ all ulong lill the reading of 
& letter, whii:h wns so long nod so unneteHary, that they i're- 
quenOj began to laugh, oiiil to bii^s tneiily times, tliiit hnd it 
not been for the King's beiog there, thej had cerlaiiUj hissed 
it off the !(nge. 

"23ii (October 1667). To the King's playhouse, nnd anw 
' The Blaefc Prince i' which is now mightily bettered bj tbat 
long letter being printed, and sii deliverEd to everybody at 
their going in, and some short reference made to it in the play. 
[This is in the style of what Buckingham called " iniinuDling 
the plot into the bosea."] 

" lat (Xovember 1667). To the King's playhouse, and there 
saw a silly pluy and an old one, ' The Taming of the Shrew.' 

"2d (November 1667). To the King's playhouse, and there 
saw 'Henry the Fourth;' and, contrary to expectation, was 
pleased in nothing more tban in Cartwright's speaking of 
Falstaffu's speech about '\VTiat is honour?' The house fiiU 
of parliament-men, it being hulyday with thecu : and it waa 
obaerrable how a <>entleman of good habit sitting just before 
lu, eating of some fruit in the miilst of the play, did drop down 
as dead, being choked ; but with much ado Orange Moll did 
thrust her Gngcr down his thraat, and brought hint to life 
again. 

"26th (December 1667). With my wife to the King's play- 
bouse, and there saw 'The Sntprizall' (by Sir Robert Howard, 
brother of Ned); which did not picoao nio to-day, the actors 
not pleasing me ; and especially Mell'a acting of a serious part, 
which she spoils. 

"38lh (December 1667). To the King's house, and there 
saw 'The fliad Couple,' which is but an ordinary play ; but 
only Nell's and Hart's mail parts are moat excellent done, but 
especially hera : which makes it a miracle lo me to think bow 
ill she do any aerious part, as, the other day, just like a fool 
or changeling ; nnrt, in u marl port, do beyond all imitation 
almost. It pleased ua mightily to see the natural atli^ction of 
B poor woman, the mother of on-e of the children brought on 
the stage ; the child crying, she by force got upon the stage, 
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nnd took up her child, and carried it away off the stage &am 
Hurt. Many fine faces here to-dny. 

" 7th (January 1667-8). To the Nursery [f\y. in Borbican, 
for children performers ?3, but the house did not act to-day ; 
and 30 I to the other two plBjhousca, into the pit to gaze up • 
and down, and there did, by ihia means, for nothing, see an 
act in ' The Schoole of Compliments' at the Duke of York's 
house, and ' Henry tbe Fourth' at the King's house ; but not 
liking either of the plays, I took my coach again, and home. 
[It nould here seem, that a. man who did not cboasu to pay 
for a seal, might witness a play for nothing.] 

" lllh (January 1667-8). To the King's house, to see ' The 
Wild-Goose Chase' (Beaumont and, Fletcher's). In this play 
I met with nothing extraordinary at all, hut very dull inventions 
and designs. Rnipp cnme and sat by us, and her talk pleased 
me a little, she telling me how iUss Davies is for eertsiii going 
away from the Duke's house, the King being in love with her ; 
and a house is taken for her, and furnishing ; .ind she hath a 
ring given hur already worth GOOl. : that the King did send 
several times for Nelly, and she was with him ; and I am sorry 
for it, and can hope for no good to the state from iiaving a 
prince so devoted to his pleasure. She told me also of a play 
shortly coming upon the stage, of Sir Charles Sedley's, which, 
she tliinks, will be called ' The Waiidering Ladys,' a comedy 
that she thinks will be moat pleasant ; and also another play 
called 'The Duke of Lnraue;' besides 'Cataline,' which she 
thinks, for want of the clothes which the King promised them, 
will not be acted for a good while. 

" 20th (February 1667-8). Dined, and by one o'clock to 
the King's bouse ; a new play, ' The Duke of Lemia,' of Sir 
Robert Howard's ; where the King and court was ; and Kuipp 
and Nell spoke the prologue most excellently, especially Knipp, 
who spoke beyond any creature I ever beard. The play 
designed to i-eproach our King with his mistresses, that I was 
troubleii for it, and expected it should be interrupted ; but it 
ended all well ; which salved me. 

■'27th (February 1667-8]. With ray wife to the King's 
bouse, to see 'The Tirgin Martyr' (by Massinger), the first 
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time it hath been ncledagreol. while : and it is mighty plensant ; 
not that the play ia wortli mucli, but it is finely attecl by 
Beck MorsbnU. But tliat wbich did pluasc mo beyonJ anything 
in the world, was the wioii-musique when the anpel comes 
down ; which h so eweet that it ravished me, and, indeed, in a 
word, did wrap up my soul so that it made me really sick, just 
oe I have formerly been when in love with my wife ; that neither 
then, nor all the evening going home, and at home, I was able 
to think of anything, but remained all night tmnsportud, so as 
I coiild not believe that ever any musique hath thut real 
command over tlie soul of a man, as this did upon me ; and 
makes me resolve to practise wind-niusique, and to make my 
wife do the like. [Pepys's nso of the word " sick," and his 
resolution (o moke hia wile practise the hautboy, are very 
ludicrrma. Hia love of music, however, is genuine, lie was 
an amataur coniposer. On the 23d Feb. 1666, he has the fol- 
lowing memorandum : "Comes Afrs. Knipp to see my wife, and 
I spent all the night talking witli (his baggage, and teaehing 
her my song of ' Beauty retire,' which she sings and makes go 
most rarely, and a very fine song it seems to be."] 

"6th (March 1667-8). After dinner to the King's Louse, 
and there saw port of the 'Discontented ColoneH' (Sir John 
Suckling's 'Brennoralt'). 

"7th (April 1668). To the King's house, and there faw 
' The English Monsieur,' (sitting for privacy sake in an upper 
box) : the play hath much mirtli in it, as to that particular 
humonr. After the play done, I down to Knipp, and did stay 
her undressing herself; and there flaw the several player?, men 
and women, go by; and pretty to sue how strange they are all, 
one to another, after the play ia done. Here I hear Sir W. 
Davenant is just now dead, and so, who will succeed him in 
the mastership of the house is not yet known. The eldest 
Davenport is, it seems, gone fi'om this house to be kept by 
somebody ; which I am glad of, she being a very bad actor, 
Mrs. Knipp tells me that my Lady Castlemaine is mighty in 
love with Hart of their house, and he is much with her in 
private, and she goes to him and do give him many presents; 
and that the thing is must certain, and Beck Marshall only 
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privy to it, and the means of bringing tliem togelber : which is 
a, Tery odd thing ; nn(l by liiis means she is even with the 
King's love to Mra. Davics. 

"28Lh {April IMS). To the King's house, and there did 
see 'Love in a Maze,' (the author it, not mentioned in Baker) ; 
wherein very good mirth of Lacy the clown, and Wintershell, 
the oountry-knigbt, his master. 

" lat (May 1668). To the King's playhonse, and there saw 
the ' Surprizall;' and a disorder in the pit by ita raining in 
from the cupola at top. 

"7th (May 1668). To the King's house; where going in 
for Knipp, the play being done, I did see Beck Mareball come 
dressed off of the st^e, and look mighty fine, and pretty and 
noble; and also Nell in her boy's clothes mighty pretty. But, 
lord ! their confidence, and how many men do hover about 
theni as soon as they come off the stage, and how confident they 
are in their talk. Here was also Hayne«, the incomparahle 
dancer of the King's house. 

" ICth (May 1668). To the King'a playhouse, and there 
saw the best part of ' The Sea Voyage' (Beaumont and Flet- 
cher), where Knipp did her part of sorrow very well. 

" i8th (May 16G8). It being almost twfive o'clock, or little 
more, to the King's playhouse, where (he doors were not then 
open ; but presendy they did open, and we in, and find many 
people already eome in by private wiija into the pit, it being 
the first day of Sir Charles Scdley's new play so long expected, 
' The Mulberry Garden,' of whom, being so reputed a. wit, all 
the world do eipect great matters. I having aat here a while 
and eat nothing to-day, did slip out, getting a boy to keep my 
place ; and to the Rose Tavern (Will's, in Russell Street), and 
there got half a breast of mutton off the spit, and dined all 
alone. And so to the playhouse again, where the Kioj; nnd 
Queene by and by come, and all the court, and the house 
infinitely full. Bnt the play, when it come, though there was 
here and there a pretty saying, and that not very manyneither, 
yet the whole of the play had nothing extraordinary in it at 
ail, neither of language nor design; insomuch that the King 
I did not see laugh nor pleased Irom the beginning to the end. 
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nor flie company ; insomuch ihst I have not been less pleased 
&t Q new pinj io my life, I think. 

"SOU) (Maj 166S). To the King's pUjboose, tad there 
»aw ' PhiliiBter;' whfre it is pretty to see how I could re- 
member almost all nlong, ever since I was a boy, Arethu^a, 
the part whith I vas to have uclcd at Sir Bobert Cooke's : Ktid 
it was Tery pleosanl lo mc, but more lo think what a ridiculooB 
thmg it would ba«e been for me to have acted a beautiFul 
Human. 

" 22nd (June 1668). To the King's playhouse, and iaw an 
act or two of the new play, 'Evening Love' again (Dryden't), 
but like it not. 

" 11th (July 1668). To the King's playhoose, to tee an old 
play of Sliirly's, called 'Hyde Parke," the firat day acted; 
where horses arc brought npon the stage ; but it ie but a veiy 
moderate play, only an excellent epilogue spoken by Beck 
Alsrshall. 

"Slat (July )66S). To the King's bouse, to see the fint 
day of Lacy'a 'iloiisieiir Ragou,' now new acted. The King 
and noun all there, and migbly merry : a faree. 

" I5th (September 16fiS). Tu the King's playhoDse to see a 
new play, acted btil yesterday, a iTomlntion out of French by 
Drydei), called ' The Lndya ii la Mode,' [probably the Pre- 
cieuses, but not translated by Dryden] ; so mean a thing as 
when they came to say it would be acted again to-morrow, 
both he that said it (Beeston) and the pit fell a-laughing. 

"19th (September I6GS). To the King's playhouse, and 
there saw the ' Silent Woman j' the best comedy, I think, tiiat 
ever was wrote : and sitting by Shodwell the poet, be was big 
with admiration of IL Here was my Lord Brouucker and W. 
Pen and their ludlea in the box, being grown mighty kind of 
a sudden ; but, God knoirs, it will labt but a little while, I dare 
swear. Kivipp did her part mighty well. 

"2ath (September 1668). To the King's playhouse, and 
there saw 'The City Match" (by Jasper Maine), not acted 
these thirty years, and but a silly play ; the King and court 
there ; the bouse, for the women's sake, mighty full. 

" 14tb (October 1668). To the King'a playhouse, and there 
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saw ' The Faithful Shepherdesa' (Fletcher's), that I might hear 
the French eunuch sing; which I did to my great eotitent; 
though I do admire his actions as much as hia acting, being 
both beyond aU I ever saw or heard. 

"and (December 1668). So she (Mm. Pepjs) and I to the 
King's playhouse, and iLeirc saw 'The Usurper;' a pretty 
gooii play in all but what is rlesifrnod to reacnible Cromwell 
and Hugh Peters, which is miijhty silly. [The Usurper wag 
by Ned Howard, who seeais to have wished to show how im- 
partial be could be.] 

" 19lh (December 1678). My wife and I by hackney to the 
King's playhouse, and there, the pit being full, sat in the boa: 
above, and saw ' Cataliae's Conspiracy' (Ben Jonsoo's), yester- 
day being the first dny : a play of much good sense and words 
to read, but that du appear the worst upon the stage, I mean 
the least diverting, that ever I saw any, though most fine in 
clothes ; and a fine scene of the senate and of a fight as ever 
I saw in my life. We sat next to Betty Hall, that did belong 
to this house, and was Sir Philip Howard's mistreBS ; a mighty 
pretty wench. 

"7th (January 1668-9). My wife and I to the King's play- 
hrmse, and tliere s;iw ' The Island Prlncesse' (Beaumont and 
Fletcher's), the first time I ever saw it ; and it is a pretty good 
play, many good things being in it, and a good scene of a town 
on fire. ^Ve sat in an upper bos, and tfio merry Jude Nell 
came in and sat in the next box ^ a bold slut, who lay laughing 
there upon people, and wi ih a comrade of her's, of ihe Duke's 
house, that came to see the play. 

"Ilth (January 166S-9). Abroad with my wife to the 
King's playhouse, and there saw 'Thu Joviall Crew' (by 
Eichard Brome), ill acted to what it was in Clun's time, and 
when Lacy could dance. 

"19tb (January 1668-S). To the King's house to see 
'Horace' (ti'anslated from Comeille by Charlea Cotton) ; this 
IS the third day of its acting ; a silly tragedy ; but Lucy hath 
made a farce of several d.inces — between each act one; but 
his words are but silly, and invention not e.Ktraordinary as to 
the dances. [Pepys adds, tvilh seeming approbation, an instance 
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of satire on the Dutch, too gT0«9 to extruct, and highl; dis- 
gmceftil 111 tliat age of " fine ladies and gentlemen."] 

"2d (Fcbruarj 1668-9). To dinner ni noon, where I find 
Mr. Sheres; and there made a ehort dinner, and earned biiQ 
with U9 to the King's plsjhoiue, nbere 'The flejreaae,' not- 
willjilanding Kjniston'E being beaten, is acted: and thej saj 
the King 13 very nngry with Sir Charles Sedley for his being 
beaten, but he do denj it. But his part b done bj Becstcn, 
who h fain to read it out of a boolt all the while, and thereby 
Gpotls the part, and almost the ]Aay, it tieing one of the best 
parts in it : and though the design i?, in the first conception of 
it, pretty gtioii, yet it is but an indifferent play ; wrote, ihey 
say, by my Lord Xewmatle. But it wag pleasant to lee 
Seeston come in with others, supposing it to bo dark, and yet 
forced to read his part by the light of the candlea ; and this I 
obaerving to a gentleman, that sat by me, he was mightily 
pleoi-ed therewith and spread it up and down. But that that 
plensed me most in the play, is the first song that Knipp sings 
(she singe three or four) ; and indeed it was very finely ning, 
H> aa to make the wlidle house clap her. 

"6th (February 166S-9). To the King's playhoute, and 
there in an upper box (where come in Colonel Poynton and 
Doll Slacey, who is very Gne, and by her wedding-ring I 
suppose he haih lanrried her at lost), did aee the ' Sloor of 
Venice :' but ill acted in raoet parts, Moon (which did a littl« 
surprise me) not acting logo's port by much so well as Clun 
used to do: nor another Hart's, which was Cosaio's; nor 
indeed Burt doing the Moor's so well as I once thought he 
did. 

"9th (February 1668-9), To the King's playhouse, and 
there saw the ' Island Princesse,' which I like mighty well as 
an excellent play ; and here we find Kjnoaton to be well 
enough to act again ; which he do very well, after his beating 
by Sir Charles Sedley 's appointment. [Kynaston is generally 
supposed lo have been taken for Sedley, and beaten for some 
offence of the baronet's. He aflec^led to be Scdley's double.] 

"26tL (February 1668-9). To the King's playhouse, and 
saw the 'Faithfid Shepherdesse.' But, lord! what an empty 
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house, (here not being, as I conlil see the peopl& so many as 
to make up ttbove 10/. in the whole house ! But I pliunlj 
discern the rauack is the better, bj how mach the house the 
emplier-" [The same thing was said bj the great Haodel, to 
console himself once, when lie found a spare andience.] 

Of the performers mentioned in this cnrioua theatrical 
gossip, one of them. Hart, had been a captain in the civil 
wars -, another, Mohun, a mqor ; and there was a third 
a quarter- maater ; all on the rojal e^iile. Hart and Mohun 
were old actors, when Beltertoa was young ; and they 
Bved to see him reckoned superior to either. The two 
were accustomed to act together, Hart generally in the 
superior character, as Brutus to the other's Caesius ; aod 
both, like Betterton, acted in comedy as well as tmgedy. 
They performed, for instance, Mnnly and Homer in ■ The 
Country Wife^* and there appears to have been less dis< 
tinction in their styles of acting than is customary. If 
Hart shone in the Dorimant of 'Sir Fopiiug Flutter,' 
Mohun was highly applauded in Davenant's Valentiaey in 
' Wit without Money.' Mohun, however, appears to 
have excelled in the more ferocious parts of tragedy, as 
Catiline ; and Hart in the mixture of gaiety with boldness, 
as in Hotspur and Alexander, His Alexander was par- 
ticularly famous. Upon the whole, we should conclude 
Mohun's to have the more artiScial acting of the two, 
more like " the actor," in Partridge's sense of the word, 
but very fine nevertheless, otherwise Rochester would 
hardly have admired him, as he is said to have done; 
unless, indeed, it was out of spite to some other actor ; 
for he was much influenced by feelings of that kind. 
Perhaps, however, it was out of some chance predilection. 
The Duke of Buckingham is said to have preferred 
Ben Jonson to Shakspenre, for no other reason than 
his having been introduced to him when a boy. The 
best compliment ever known to have been paid to 
Hart, is an anecdote recorded of Betterton. Betterton 
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ftoted Alexander &fler Hart's time ; and " bean^ at « lofe," 
sajs Davie^ ''to recover a p&rticular emphasis of ihat 
performer, which gave a force to some interesting eitu- 
tioa of the part, ha applitil for infonnatioa to the plsjcTS 
who stood near Lim. At last, one of the lowest of the 
company repeated the Une esacily in Hart's key. Bet- 
terton thanked him heartily, and put a piece of money 
into his hand, as a reward for so acceptable a service.*^ 
Hart had the reputation of being the first loTcr of Nell 
Gwyn, and one of the hundreds of the DucbesS of 
Cleveland. 

Goodman waa another of the favonred many. He was 
one of the Alexanders of hia time, but does not appear to 
have been a great actor. He was a dashing impudent 
fellow, who boasted of his having taken "an wring" on 
the road to recruit Iiis purse. He was expelled from 
Cambridge for cutting and defacing the portrait of the 
Duke of Monmouth, Chancellor of the University, but 
not loyal enough to his lather to please Goodman. 
James II. pardoned the loyal highwayman, which Good- 
man (in Cither's hearing) said " waa doing him so 
particular an honour, that no man could wonder if liis 
acknowledgment hod carried him a little further than 
ordinary into the interest of tLat prince. But as he had 
lately been out of luck in backing Ida old master, he had 
now no way to get home the life he was out, upon his 
account, but by being under the same obligations to King 
William." t The meaning of this is understood to be, 
that Gtiodman offered to assassinate Willinm, in con- 
sequence of his having had a pardon from James ; but the 
plot not succeeding, he turned king's evidence against 
Junes, in order to secure a pardon fi-om William. This 

• Draniado T^Iisccllnnips, vol. iij- *:}iap. 24. Mf>Bt of tho above par- 
ticulara rcspctting Han onil Moliun Iihvo boen gathered from that work. 
There are acan^ely any recurcls uf Ihtm ebewhere. 

■* Gibber's 'ApolDgj',' W SBpril, p.226. 
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" prelty fellow" was latterly so easy in his cireuin stances, 
owing, it 18 Bupposed, to tiie delicate Cleveland, that he 
used to say he would never act Alexander the Great, but 
when lie was certain that " his duchess " would be in the 
boxes to see him. 

The stage in that day was certainly not behind-hand 
with the court ; and as it had less conventional respect- 
ability in the eyes of the world, its private character was 
never bo low. But we must do justice and not confound 
even the disreputable. Poor Nell Gwynn, in a quarrel 
with one of the Marshalls, who reproached her with being 
the mistress of Lord Buckhurst, said she was mistress 
but of one man at a time, though she had been brought 
up in a bad house "to fill strong waters to the gentlemen ;" 
whereas her rebuker, though a clergyman's daughter, was 
the mistress of three, This celebrated actress, who was 
as excellent in certain giddy parts of comedy as she waa 
inferior in tragedy, was small of person, but very pretty, 
with a good-humoured face, and eyes that winked when she 
laughed. She is the ancestress of the ducal family of 
St, Alban's, who are thought to have retained more of the 
look and complexion of Claarles LI. than any other of his 
descendants, Beaucterc, Johnson's friend, was like him ; 
and the black complexion is still in vigour. The King 
recommended her to hia brother with his last breath, 
begging him " not to let poor Nelly starve." Burnet 
says she was introduced to the King by Buckingham, to 
supplant the Duchess of Cleveland ; but others tell us, 
ho first noticed her in consequence of a hat of the cir- 
cumference of a coach-wheel, in which Dryden made her 
deliver a prologue, as a set -off to an enormous hat of Pis- 
tol's at the other house, and which convulsed the spectators 
with laughter. If Nelly retained a habit of swearing, 
which was probably taught hyr when a child (and it is 
clear enough from Pepys that she did), the poets did not 
discourage her. One of lier epilogues by Dryden began 
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in tLe fuIlowiDg startling mnnner. It ia entitled "An 
Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Ellen, when she was to bo 
carried off dead by the Bearers." 

" Hold, arc you mad, you dauin'd confounded dog ? 
I 01)1 to rise and Epenk the epUogue." 

The poet makes her say of herself, in the course of the 
lines, thnt she was " a hannlcss little devil," and that she 
was slatternly in her dress. Leiy painted her with a lamb 
under her arm. Mr. Pegge discovered tlial Charles made 
her a lady of the cliainber to his queen. Pennant seems to 
think this was only a title ; but it is plain from Evelyn's 
Memoirs that she had apartments in Whitehall.* She 
died a few years after the King, at her house in Pall Mall. 
Nell was much libelled in her time, and among others by 
Sir George Etheregef ; very likely out of some personal 
pique or rejection, for such revenges were quite com- 
patible with the " loves" of that age. J But slie was a 
general favourite, nevertheless, owiiig to a natural good- 
heartedness which no course of life could overcome. 
Burnet's character of her is well known. " Guin," says 
he, " the indiscreetcst and wildest creature that ever was 
in a court, continued, to the «nd of that king's life, in 
great favour and was maintained at a vast espenae. 
The Duke of Buckingham told mo that when she was 

• "March l8t{lfi"l). I thtncc Tfalkmi with him tUroiigh St James's 
PaA'B to the giirilcn, wh^re 1 both aawend he^rd a veiy familiar di^cour^ 
between. . . . . unci Mrs. Ncllits aa tbL'yi:jtUi'il nn iiiipLiilcnt cnm^rlian, 
ilie lookiiig oQt of Ucr giu^le" "" " ttrruco nt tlie top of ilie wall, onil 
.... standing on jc uretni; iralkp under it. I wm heartiij- sorrj- aC 
ihis scpne. Thpnte the King walkod to the DucLpsi* of ClcvcinndT ani>tlipr 
ladv of pleiinuT, and tursE of onr nation." — Evelyn's * Memoirs,' utnuproy 
vol. IL p. 339. It would be curioua to know how Mr. Eveij-n cotidncled 
himaelf diiiiiig this tiiit^T if ho iind tho King saw one another. 

t MiBeellanooua Works of the Data of Bmikinghem and uthcrs, 1704, 
vol. i. p. 34. 

t 'ITie Ter*ea are attrlbtitert to Etherega ; but, (mm a Scotch rhyme 
in them of inS and wiB, are perhaps not his. 
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first brouglit to the King, she asked only five fcandred 
pounds a-year ; and the King refused it. But when he 
told me this, ahout four years after, he said, she had got of 
the King above sixty thousand pounds. She acted a]l 
persons in so lively a manner, and was such a constant 
diversion to the King, that even a new mistress could not 
drive her away. But after nil he never treated her with 
the decencies of a mistress." • Nell Gwynn is said to 
have suggested to her royal lover the building of 
Chelsea Hospital, and to have made him a present of 
ground for it. 

Upon the whole the dramatic taste during the greater" 
part of Cbarles'fi reign was false and artificial, particularly 
in tragedy. Etherege produced one good comedy, the 
precursor of Wycherly and Congreve ; but Dryden, the 
reigning favourite, was not aa great in dramatic as he was 
in other writing ; his lieroic plays, and Lee's " Alexander," 
were admired, not so much for the beauties mixed with 
their absurdity, as for the improbable air they gave 
to a serious passion ; and the favourite plays of deceased 
authors were those of the most equivocal writers of the 
time of James, not the pure and profound nature of 
Shakapeare and his feUows. Otway flourished, but was 
not thought so great as he is now ; and even in Otway 
there is a hot bullying smack of the tavern, very different 
Irom the volnptuousnees in Shakspeare. Towards the 
dose of this reign comedy came to its height with 
Wycherly, who, almost aa profiigate in point of dialogue 
as any of bis contemporaries, nevertheless bit the right 
vein of satire. Wycherly lived at the other end of 
EuBsell Street, in Bow Street, where we shall see him 
shortly. 

We are now come to the time of Congreve, Mrs. 
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KracegirJle, and others ; Betterton remaining. Of tliese 
individually we have spoken before ; and therefore flioll 
only observe that by the more Berioas I'xampics uf James IL 
and King WiUinm, tho manners of the day were re- 
forming, and ihose of the stage with ihem. We now find 
ourselves among audiences more composed, and witness 
plays less coarse, tiiough with an abundance of double 
meaning and exuberantly ivittj. Coquetry and fasliion 
arc now the reigning stage fiodJesaes, as mere wantonness 
was that of the age preceding. 

Farquhar and Vanbrugh succeeded, together with 
Cibber, Wilkes, Booth, and latterly Steele and Jlrs, 
Oldfield. Vanbrugh does not belong to Drury Lane, but 
Farquhar does, with the rest ; and a lively place he made 
of ic He is Captain Farquhar, lias a plume in his hat. 
and prodigious animal spirits, witli invention at will, aod 
great good nature. Captains abounded among tlie wits 
and adventurers of tliose days down to Captains Maeheatli 
and Gibbet. Vanbrugh was a captain ; Steele at one time 
was Captain Steele; and Mrs. Oldfield's father, tliongU 
tlie son of a vinter, became Captain Oldfield, and genteelly 
ran out an estate. This is still the age of genuine 
comedy, and the stage is worthy of it. The tragedy was 
proportionably bad. Booth, indeed, was a good tragic 
actor, but he suited the age in being declamatory. He 
was the hero of Addison's Cato, once the favourite tragedy 
of the critics, now of nobody. 

Eowe was another artilicial writer of tragedy, but not 
without a vein of feeling. It seems to have been thought 
in those times, as we may see by these authors, and by 
the tragedies of Banks and Ijillo, that to be natural, an 
author was to be prosaical ; while, if he had any pre- 
tensions to be poetical, it was bis business to — ■ 

" w.ike the soul by tender elrokes of art." 

c 2 
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The gradQal approacli, also, <if tliie period to our i 
times, which are more critical in costume, and the picture 
left to us of favourite performers in Hamlet and Hermione, 
dressed in wigs and hoop petticoats, render those outrages 
upon propriety still stranger to one's imagination. They 
act tragedy in a. mock-heroical light, Cato wore a long 
peruke ; Alexander the Great a wig and jack boots ; and 
it was customary, down to Garrick's time, to dress 
Macbeth and other tragic gcueral-offlcers in a suit of 
hrick-dust. "Booth enters," says Pope: — 

— — " Hark, the universal peal ! 
But hiLs he spoken ? Not a syllable. 
Wliat shook the 3taij;e and made tlie people stare ? 
Cato's long wig, flowiered gown, and lackered chair." 

The stare was not that of ridicule, but of admiration 
All this makes the comecfy of that period shine out thf 
more as the only truth extant. Cherry, and Archer, and 
Sir Harry Wildair, and Sir John Brute, and my Lady 
Betty jVIodish, were like the age, and like the performers. 

To return to these. Wilks was the fine gentleman of 
that period. He was a friend of Farquhar's, and came to 
London with him from Dublin. Cibher, though he wrote 
a good comedy, would appear, by some accounts of bin 
to have been little more on the stage than o mimic of pa 
actora. Steele, however, has a criticism on him and Wilks,',] 
in which he speaks of them both as perfect actors in thedr 
kinds. 

"Wilks," he tells us, "Las a singular talent in representing 
the graces of nature i Clblier the deformity in the affectation 
of them. Were I a writer of plays, I should never employ 
either of them in parts which had not their bents this way. 
This ia aeen in the inimil.aWc strain and run of good humour 
which ia kept up in the character of Wiidair, and in the nice 
and delicate abuse of understanding in that of Sir Novelty. 
Cibber, in another light, hits exquisitely the Jiai civility of 
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an aflepted gentleman usher, anil Wilks die easj frunknMs 
of a geiiLlcman • » » • "To beseech gracefully, lo ap- 
proncli resfeci fully, lo pity, to inourn, to love, nre the places 
"wb«rein Wilks luay be mndo to shine with the utmost beauty. 
To rnllj pleasantly, to spom iirtfully, to flntler, to ridicule, 
and to neglect, ore what Gibber would perform with no less 
excellence." * 

Tbis criticism produced » letter to Steele from two 
inferior actors of tbat time, Bullock and Penkethman, who 
rather than not be noticed at all, were willing to be 
bantered. Tbey knew it wou!d be done good-naltirecUy. 
Accordingly the " Tatler " says, 

"For the information of posterity I shall comply with this 
letter, nnd set these two great mea in such a. light oa Sallust 
has placed his Cato and Ca.'siir. Mr. WUlinm Bullock and Mr, 
William Pcokethiiiiiii ore of the same age, profession, ami sex. 
They both distinguish thcmaclvea In a very purticular manner 
under the discipUne of the crab tree, with this only difference, that 
Mr. BullucJi has the more agreeable squall, and Sir. Penketh- 
mon the more graceful ahrug. Penkethman devours cold chick 
with great applause; Bulloek'a talent lies chiefly in asparagus, 
Penkethman is very dexterous at conveying himself under a 
table ; Bullock is no lesB active iit jumping over a stick. Mr. 
Fenkcthman has a great deal of money ; but Mr. Bulluck is 
the taller man." f 

Off the stage, and beliind the scenes, Cibber perionned. 
the part of a coxcomb of the lirst order. We shall not be 
properly acquainted willi Driirj Laue at tliie period if we 
do not repeat his atory of the wig. 

This was i peruke of bis, famous in the part of Sir 
Fopling Flutter. It was so much admired, that Cibber 
iised to have it brought upon the stage in a sedan, and 
pat it on publicly, to the great content of the beholders. 
A set of curls so applauded was the next thing to a toast ; 
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and accordingly Colonel, then Mr. Brett, whom the toasts 
admired, could not reat till he had taken poseessioQ 

ofit. M 

" The first Tiew," says Colley, " thflt fires the heiul of a joung 
gentlcQian of thja modish uoibhion, just broke loose from 
businesa, is to cat a, fi^re (as they call it) in a side hox at t}ie 
play, from whence their next step is to the green-room behind 
the scenes, aonietiiues tlieir noa ultra, HJtber at last, then, in 
this hopeful quest of his fortune, came this gentleman -errant, 
not doubting hut the Eekle dame, while he was thus qualified 
til receive her, might he tempted to fall into his lap. And 
though, possibly, the charms of our theatrical njmpha might 
have their ahare in drawing him thither; yet, in my obseiration, 
the most visible cauae of his firat coming waa a more sincere 
paaaion be bad eonceiveil for a fair full-bottomed periwig, 
■whieh I then wore in my first play of tbe ' Fool in Fashion,' in 
the year 1695. For it is to be noted that the bemu' of those 
days were of a quite iliflerent east to the modern stamp, and 
bad more of the atateliness of the peacock in their mien, than 
(which now seems to he their highest emulation) the pert of a 
lapwing. Now, wliatever contempt philosophers may have for 
a fine periwig, my friend, wlio waa not to despise the world, 
tut to live in it, knew very well, that so material an article of 
drees upon the head of a man of sense, if it became him, could 
never fail of drawing to him a more partial regard and bene- 
volence than could possibly be hoped lor in an ill-made one. 
This, perhaps, may soften the grave ceneure which so youthful 
a purchase might otherwise have laid upon him. In a word, 
be made his attack upon this periwig, as your young fellows 
generally do for a lady of pleasure ; first, by a few familiar 
praises of her person, and then a civil inquiry into the price 
ofit. But on his obaerving mc a little surprised at the levity 
of his question about a fop's periwig, he began to rally himaelf 
with so much wit and humour upon the folly of bis fondaesa 
for it, that he struck me with an equal desire of granting any- 
thing In my power to oblige so facetious a customer. Thia 
singular beginning of our conversation, and the mutual laughs 
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tlmt ensued upon it, enJed in an agreement to finish our 

bargain tliat night over a bottle." * 

Colonel Brett, being a man of "bonnes forlunet" 

ioarried Savage's motlier ! 

Mrs. Oldfield mode such an impression in her day, and 
has been noticed bj eo luany wriier:^ that she muat have 
a passage to hcrseh'. She wn.3 the daughter of Caploia 
Oldiiel J above-mentioned, and went to live wilh her iiunt, 
who kept the Mitre tavern in St. James's Market, Here, 
we are tolil. Captain Farquhar, overhearing Miss Nancy 
read a play behind the bar, was so etruck "witli the 
proper emphasis and agreeable turn she gave to each 
character, that he swore the girl was cut out for the stage. 
As she had always expressed tin inclination for that way 
of life, and a desire of trying lier fortune in it, her mother, 
on ihia encoumgement, the nest time she saw Caplaia 
Vanhrugh (afterwards Sir John), who had a great respect 
for the family, ocquainted him with Captain Forquhar'a 
opinion, on which he desired to know whether her bent 
was most tragedy or comedy. Miss, being called in, 
informed him that her principal iiicliuation was to the 
latter, having at that time gooe through all Beaumont and 
Fletcher's comedies ; and the play she was reading when 
Captain Fai-quhar dined there laving been ' The Scornful 
Lady.' Captain Vanhrugh, shortly after, recommended 
her to 5Ir. Christopher Ricii, who took her into the house 
at the allowance of 6fteen shillings per week. However, 
her agreeable figure and sweetness of voice soon gave her 
the preference, in the opinion of the whole town, to all the 
young actresses of that time ; nnd tiie Duke of Bedford, in 
particular, being pleased to speak to Mr. Eich in her 
favour, he instantly raised her to twenty shillioga per 
week. After which her fame and salary gradually 

• Apology, p. 303. 
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increased, till nt length they both attained that heiglif 
whicli Ler merit entitled her to."* 

The new actress had a. silver voice, a beautiful face and 
person, great good-nature, sprightliaess, and grace, and 
became the fine lady of the stage in the most agreeable 
sense of the word. She also acted heroines of the 
sentimental order, and had an original part in every play 
of Steele. But she waa particularly famous in the part of 
Lady Betty Modish, in " The Careless Husband." The 
name esplains the character. Cibher tells us that he 
drew many of the atrokes in it from her lively manner. 

"n.a<l Iicr birtb," he aaya, "placed her in a higher rant of 
life, she hn<l certaiuly appeared in reality what in this play 
she only CKcellenlly acted, an agreeable gay woman of qaality, 
a little too conaciuuB of lier natural nttractlona. I have often 
Been ber in private societies, where women of the best rank 
might have borrowed ioraa part of their behaviour, vfiibout the 
least diminution of their sense or dignity. And this very 
morning, where I ata now wriiing, at the Biith, Novemher 
11th, 1738, the same words were said of her by a lady of 
condition, whose better judgment of her personal merit in that 
light has emboldened me lo repeat them. AfYer her snccess 
in this character of higher life, all that nature had given ber ot 
the actress seemed to have risen to its full perfection : but the 
variety of her power coulct not bo known til! she was seen in a 
variety of characters, which, as fast as they full to her, she 
equally excelled in. Authors bad nmcU more from her per- 
formance than they had reason to hope for, from what they 
had written fur Lcr ; and none had less than another, but as 
their genius, in the parts tlicy allotted her, was more or less 
elevated. 

"In the wearing of her person she was particularly fortunate ; 
her figure was always impcoving to her thirty-sixth year ; but 
her excellence in acting vras never at a stand; and the last 
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TiQv character she phone in (Lady Townly) was a proof that 
she was snll able to <!o more, if more could have been Uone for 
ier. She had one mark of good sense, rarelv known in iinj 
actor of either bcs but her hersoli; 1 have observed eeverol, 
"with promising dispositions, verjr desirous of iasLruction at 
their firal setting' out; but no sooner had they found their best 
account in it, than thej wore us li'Csirous of being left to their 
own cnpacity, which thcj then thought would be disgraced by 
their seeming to want any liirther ilssistancc. But this was 
not lira. Oldfield'a way of thinking; fur to the iust year of her 
life she never undertook any part she liked, without being 
importunately desirous of having all llie helps in it that another 
could possibly give her. By knowing so much herself, she 
found how luuch more there was of nature yet needful to be 
known. 

"Yet it was a hurd malter to give her any hint, that she 
wag not able to take or improve. IVith all this merit, she was 
tractable, and less presuming in her atation than several thnt 
hud not half her pretensions to be iTOublesonie. But she lost 
nothing by her easy conduct ; she had evei7thlng she asked, 
■which she took tare shoultl be always reasonable, because she 
hated as much to be grudged as denied a civility. Upon her 
oslraordinary action in the ' Provoieil Huabajid,' the mimagers 
made her a present of fiily guineas more than her agreement, 
which never was mure than a verbal one ; for tlicy knew she 
was above deserting them lo engage upon any other stage, 
and she was conscious they would never think it their interest 
to give her cause of coniplnint. In tlie lust two months of her 
illness, when she was no longer abie to assist thera, she declined 
receiving her salary, though by her agreement she was entitled 
to it. Upon the whole she wns, lo the last scene she acted, 
the delight of her speetators." • 

This c.harinJBg actress (Mra. Oldfield) is said to have 
been the Flavin of " The Taller" (No. 212.). The Ciitch- 
peany wnter of her nietnoira equivocally speaka of it as 
her " vera qffigies" and on his authority the assertion 
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lias been repeated. But aa a Flavia mentioned in the same " 
work (No. 2.39.) turns out to be Miss Osborne, afterwards 
the wife of Bishop Atterbury (upon whom he wrote the 
lines on a fan there inserted, beginning 

"Flavia the least and aligbti.'st toy 
Can with reaistiess art employ"), 

and HiS the first Flavia is praised for her quality imd the 
extreme simplicity of her manners (which, according to 
Gibber, wasnot exactly one of the charms of Sirs. Oldfielil) 
the supposition, we think, falls to the ground. We need 
have leas hesitation in admitting that Steele, who knew 
her well, alludes to lier in another paper under her 
favourite title of Lady Betty Modish. Speaking of the 
effects of love upon a generous temper, in refining the 
manners, he Bays, " There is Colonel Ranter, who never 
spoke without an oath until he saw the Lady Betty 
Modish, now never gives his man an order, but it is, 
'Pray Tom, do it,' The drawers where he drinks live in 
perfect happiness. He asked Will at the George the other 
day, how he did ? Where he used to say, ' Damn it, it is 
60;' he now 'believes there is some mistake; he must 
confess, he is of another opiuion ; but, however, he will 
not insist.'"" This Colonel Ranter is supposed by the 
commentators to have been Brigadier-General Churchill, 
one of the Marlborough family, who lived with Mrs. Old- 
field after the death of Mr. Maynwaring. Steele elsewhere 
speaks of a " General" (supposed to be the same) " weeping 
for her, in the character of Indiana in hia ' Conscious 
Lovers ; ' " upon which he said Mr. Wilks observed (for he 
had made aU the fine gentlemen tender) that the General 
" would fight ne'er the worse for that.'' 

Mrs. Oldlield'a position in life was singular. With all 
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Iier bcAiity and attraction, and tlie licence of stage man- 
ners, she: is uuderstood lo bare uttaclied herself but to two 
persons successively, and on the footing of a wife. The 
first was Mr. Maynwarin^, a celehraleii Whig writer, to 
whom one of the volumes of " The Spectator" is dedicated, 
and by whom she hnd a »ou ; and, after his death, she 
lived with General Churchill, by whom she had a son also. 
" She left," says * T/te Geiieral Biographij,' " the hulk of 
her substance to her sou Maynwaring, frara whose father 
she had received it; without neglecting, however, her 
other son Churchill, and her own relations." 

During the period of these two connexions, Mrs. Oldiield 
appeara to have been I'eceived iulo the lirst circles, where 
she is described as being a pattern of good behaviour ; and 
yet the feeling of Mr. Maynwaring'a frietids against the 
connexion was so strong, that she herself, though she is 
understood to have had a sincere afiVction for him, is said 
to have often remonstrated ivith'him against it as injurious 
to his interest. Marriage with an actress, though the 
example had been set by a duke, appears in neither case 
to have been thought of. The feeling of society seems to 
have been this : — " Here is a woman bred up to the stage, 
and passing her life upon it. It is therefore impossible 
ehe should marry a gentleman of family ; and yet, as her 
behaviour would otherwise deserve it, and the examples 
of actresses are of no aullioi'ity for any one but themselves, 
some licence may be allowed to a woman who diverts u» I 
BO agreeably, who attracts the society of the wits, nud is 
ao capital a dresser. We will treat her profession with 
contempt, but herself with consideration," Upon these 
curious grounds Mrs. Oldlielii lived in every respect like 
a woman of fashion, and as she became rich (whic)i was, 
perhaps, not the least of her recommendations), she was 
admitted into the best society, and went to court. The 
pretence among her visitors during both her connexions 
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probably was, that she waa privately married ; but she 
was too BiDcere to warrant the deception. The PrinceBS 
of Wales (afterwards queen of George II.) asked her one 
day at a levee if her marriage with General Churchill was 
true. " So it is said, may it please your highness, but we 
have not owned it yet." — " It may appear singular," says 
Mr. Chalmers, who tells us this story, " to quote the late 
pious Sir James Stonhouse for anecdotes of Mrs. Oldfield; 
yet in one of Ins letters we are informed, that she always 
went to the house in tiie same dress she had worn at 
dinner in her visits to the houses of great people ; for 
she was raueli caressed on account of her professional merit 
and her eonnexion with Mr. Churchill, the Duke of Marl- 
borough's hrofher ; that she used to go to the playhouse 
in a chair, attended by two footmen ; that she seldom spoke 
to any one of the actors ; and was allowed a sum of money 
to buy her own clothes." • Mrs. Oldfield's generosity 
was much admired in giving a pension to Savage, wliich 
lie received regularly aa long as she lived. This is what 
has given posterity a liking for her. When she died, she 
lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and her funeral in 
Westminster Abbey was attended by several noblemen, 
among others, as pall-bearers. Mr. Chalmers has repeated, 
with other biographers, that, "at herown desire," shewas 
elegantly dressed in her coffin ; on which account, it ia 
added, Pope introduced her in the character of Narcissa : 

" Odious ! in wjllen ! 'twould a saiut provoke, 
(Were the last words thai poor Narcissa spoke) ; 
No, let a chamiicg chintz and Brusaela lace 
Wrap my cold hniba and shade mj hfelesa face : 
One would not ivrti hu frightful when one's dead — 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red." 

But it does not appear that there is any authority for 
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this speeeb, except tlie poet's. A letter wrilten to her 

first biographer by an attendant during her last itlnesB 

says, that " although she had no priest," she " prayed 

without ceasing," trliich does not luok like aa attention to 

dress ; but the biographer adds, that " as the nicety of 

dresii was her delight nben living, she was as nicely dressed 

after her decease ; being, by Mrs. Saunders' direction, 

thus laid in her coffin." The nicety here mentioned was, 

to be sure, " mortal fine." — " She had on," says the 

writer, "a very fine Brussels lace-head, a Holland shift 

with tucker, and double ruffles of the same lace ; a pair of 

new kid gloves, and her body wrapt up in a winding 

sheet." • Yet we are of Montaigne's opinion, and know 

not why death should be rendered more melancholy than 

it is. Wlien a tomb was opened in Greece, supposed to 

be that of Aspasia, there was found in it a sprig of myrtle 

in gold. 

The next batch of players, with Garrick at their bead, 
are Quin, Macklin, Barry, King, Woodward, Gentleman 
Smith, and others ; with Mrs. Clive, Pritchard, Clbber, 
and Woffington. Garriek'a later contemporaries are Par- 
sons, Dodd, Quick, the Palmers, Miss Pope, Mrs. Abingdon, 
and others, who bring us down to JSIrs. Siddons, i^Iiss 
Farrcn, &c., the commencers of our own time. Of Steele 
and the sentimental comedy we need say no more. Gold- 
smith belongs to Covent Garden ; Foote to the Ilaymarket ; 
and Comberland, though an elegant writer, does not. call 
for any particular mention in an abstract like this. 

When Garrick first appeared, a declamatory grandeur 
prevailed in tragedy, which we conceive to have arisen in 
the time of Charles II. It was probably handed down by 
Bootli : and imitated, with the usual deterioration, from 
Betterlou, who, thougli a true genius and a universal one, 
may not have been uncorrupted by the taste of the times ; 
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not to mention thnt it is doubtful, till Gnrrick appeared, 
whether the art of acting w«sncit identifieil with something 
too much of an art, and the delicacy of verses expected to 
partake more of vccitatjon and musical accompaniment 
than we now look for. Our auapieion to this effect arises 
from the traditional habits of the stage, one generation 
handing down the manner of another, and Betterton 
himself having been educated in the achool of those who 
were bred up in the recollection of Burbage and Condell. 
Shakspeare himself, frnra custom, or even from some 
subtlety of reason, might have approved of something of 
this kind ; though, oa the other hand, in the celebrated 
directions of Hamlet to the players, there appears to be a 
secret dissatisfaction with the most applauded actors of 
that time, as not being exactly what was desirable. If 
this notion is just, and the great poet of nature was as 
much advanced beyond his time iti this as in other 
respects, he might indeed have hailed such an actor as 
Garrick, however hyper bolically they have been sometimes 
put together. The best performers whom Garrick found 
in possession of public applause, though some of them are 
described as excelling in all the varieties of passion (as 
Mrs. Cibber, for instance, notwithstanding the different 
impression given of her in the following quotation), appear 
to have been more or leas of the old declamatory school. 
Quin in particular, then at the bead of the profession, was 
an avowed declaimer, having the same notions of tragedy 
in the delivery which his friend Thomson had in the 
composition. Posterity respects Quia ax the friend of 
Thomson, and laughs with him as an epicure and a wit. 
Garrick and he ultimately became friends. Of the first 
reception of the new style introduced by Garrick, its elec- 
trical effects upon some, and the natural hesitation of 
others to give up their old favourites, a lively picture has 
been left ua by Cumberland. 
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Speaking of hiniBelf, who was then st Westminster 

echool, he says, — 

"I wns once or twice allowed to go, nnder proper convoy, to 
lip piny, wherp, for ibe first liiiie in my life, I was treated by 
the sight of Garritk in the character of Lothario. Quin played 
Uoratio ; Ryan, Altamont ; Mrs. Cihber, Calista ; and Mrs. 
Pritchard condpscended to tlic hmnlile part of Lsvinia. ] 
enjoyed a good view of the stage from the front row of the 
gallery, and my attention wua rivetted to the scene. I have 
the speetucle even now, as it were, hefore my eyes. Quin 
prpaentpd himaeli", upon the rising of the curtain, in a green- 
velvet coat, embroidered down the seams, an enormous fnll- 
hottomed periwig, rolled stoekiiiga, and hlgh-hpeled, aquare- 
loed shoes. With very little variation of eartence, and in n deep, 
full tone, accompanied by a sanjng kind of action, whleh hnd 
more of the senate than of the stBgo in it, he rolled out his 
heroics with an air of dignified indifference, that aeeiiied to 
disdain the plaudits that were bestowed upon him. Mrs. Gibber, 
in a key high pitched, but eweet withal, sung, or rutber 
recitnlived, Howe's harinonioTis strain, something in the manner 
of the improvisatores i it was so citremely wanting in eonlrast, 
that, though it did cot wound the ear, it wearied it ; when she 
hid once recited two or three speeches, I could anticipate the 
manner of every succeeding one; it was Ukc a long, old, 
legendary ballad of innumerable stanzas, every one of which 
is sung to the same tune, eternally chiming in the ear without 
variation or relief. Mrs. Pritchard was an actreaa of a dif- 
ferent east, had more nature, and, of course, more change of 
lone, and variety both of action and expression : in my opinion 
the comparison was decidedly iti her favour; but when, after 
long and eager eipeotation, I first beheld little Garrick, then 
young and light and olive in every muscle and in every feature, 
come bounding on the stage, and pointing at the wittol Allamont 
and heavy-paced Horatio — heavens, what a transition! — it 
seemed as if a whole century had been swept over in the 
tnmeition of a single scene ; old things were done away and a 
new order at once brought forward, bright and luminous, and 
clearly destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a taste- 
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less age, too long attached to tlie prejudices of cuatom, and 
fiupei'stiLiously devoted to the iliuaioQS of imposing deelamation. 
This heasGn-Tiorn actor was then straggling to emancipate hia 
audience from the slaTciy thej wcru resigned to ; and though, 
at times, he eucceoilod in tlu"owlng in some gleams of new-born 
light upon them, yet, in g-eneral, tbcy seemed to love darknets 
belter than light, and, in the dialogue of altercation between 
Horatio and Lothario, bestowed far the greater show of 
hantU upon the master of the old school than upon the founder 
of the new. I thank my Btars, my feelings in those momenta 
led me right ; they were those of nature, and therefore could 
not err." * 

It is needleaa to add tliat Garrick excelled ia comedy as 
well as tragedy, aad in the lowest comedy too — in Abel 
Drugger as well as Hamlet. He was first at Goodman's 
Fields ; then appeared both at Covent Garden and Druiy 
Lane ; hut in a short time settled for life at DrurjLane aa 
actor, manager, and autlior. Ho was a sprightly dramatist, 
a man of wit, and no doubt a generous man, though the 
endless matters of business in which he was concerned, 
and the refusals of all kinds which he must have been 
often forced into, got him, with many, a character for the 
reverse. Johnson, who did not spare him, pronounced 
him generous. Fine aa his tragedy must have been, 

" Memoirs uf Rii;lmril Cuinbcrlutid, written by liimself. -tto. p. 59. 
Dbtics. in Ills " Llfa of (TarricItT" vol- 1, p. 13G, gives us a lijfferont idea of 
the preferuDco awarded by the aiidicni^e. To besuroj upon hia knowledge, 
lie sava only that Quin wa* defeated *'in the opinion of the heat jiidges ! " 
but he ad^, &om report, an anecdote that looka aa If the general feeling 
also was agaiust hioL "When Lothario," ho snys, "gave Honilio tho 
challenge, Quin, instead of accepting it instantaneously, with the 
determined and aucmbarrossed hrow of aupsriar hravflry, mode a long 
pBOse, and drugged out the words, 

' 111 meet thee then 1 ' 
in such n manner as to malifl it appear ahsoliitcly ludicrous. He pause 
BO long before lie spoke, that aomubody, it was Baiii, called out from the 
gallery, ' Why don't you tell Iho gentlEman whether you will me«t hiin 
or not?'" 
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we atiapect hia comedy iBuat liave been ftner ; because his 
own nature wasoneof greater sprigLllinesa tban sentimenL 
'We Lear nothing serinus of liim throughout his life ; and 
his face, with a great deal of acuteness, has nothing in it 
profound or romantic. 

Garrick has the reputation of improving the stage 
costume : but it waa Maeklin thnt did it. Tlie late Mr. 
West, who waa the first (in liis picture of the "Death 
of Wolfe") to omit the absurdity of putting a piece of 
armour instead of a waistcoat upon a genera! officer, told 
us, that he himself once aaked Garrick why he did not 
reform the stage in that particular. Garrick said the 
spectators would not allow it ; " they would tlirow a bottle 
at his head." Macklin, however, persevered, and the 
thing was done. The other, with all his nature, eeema to 
have had a hankering after the old dresses. He had Aret 
triumphed in them, and they suited hia propenfiity to the 
airy and popular. Garrick had a particular dislike to 
appearing in the Roman costume. Probably in this there 
was a consciousness of his small person. There are many 
engravings of him extant, in which liis tragic charac- 
ters are seen in coats and toupees. His appearance as 
Hotspur, in a laced frock anct Eomillic wig, was ob- 
jected to, not as being unsuitahle to the time, but as 
"too insignificant for the character."* 

Of Barry, the most celebrated antagonist of Garrick, 
we shall speak at Covent Garden. King, according to 
Churchill, by the force of natural impudence as well 
as genius, excelled in " Brass i" and Churchill'B opinions 
are worth attending to, though he expresses them with 
vehemence and by wholesale. Genlleman Smith ei- 
plainfl hJB character by his title. We should enter- 
tain a very high opinion of Blrs. Fritchard, even had 
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Hhe left 09 nothing but the face in her portralta. She 
Beema to have been a renlly great genius, equally capable 
of the highest and lowest parts. The fault objected 
to her was, that her figure was not genteel ; aod we can 
imagine this well enough in an actress who conld pass 
from Lady Macbeth to Doll Common. She seems to 
have thrown herself into the arms of sincerity and 
passion, not, perhaps, the most refined, but as tragic 
and comic as need be. As Churchill says, 
" Before gueh merJ M all objections fly, 
Pritchard's genteel, and GarrJck six feet high," 

Clive was an admirable comic actress, of the wilful and 
fantastic order, and a wit and virago in private Kfe. She 
became the neighbour and intimate of Horace Walpole, 
and always seems to ua to have been the man of the two. 
Mrs. Woffington was an. actress of all work, but of greater 
talents than the phrase generally implies. Davies says 
she was the handsomest woman that ever appeared on the 
stage, and that Garrick was at one time in doubt whether 
he should not marry bei". She was famous for performing 
in male attire, and openly preferred the conversation 
of men to women, — the latter, she said, talking of 
"nothing but silks and scandal." She was the only 
woman admitted into one of the beef-stenk clubs, and is 
said to have been president of it. These humoara, 
perhaps, though Davies praises her for feminine manners, 
as contrasted with her antagonist Mrs. Clive, frightened 
Gamck out of his matrimony. J 

"We now pass at once to Covent Garden Theatre," 
which lies close by. Many old play-goers who are in the 
habit of associsting the two theatres in their fancy, like 
twins, will be surprised 1o hear that the Covent Gardeo 
establishment is very young, compared with her sister, 
hi'ing little more than a hundred years old. It was 
first built by Rich, the harlequin, and opened in 1733 
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under the patent panted to the Duke's compunj. The 
Covent Garden company may therefore be coasidered 
as the representatives of the old companies of Davenant 
and BettertOD : while those at Dniry Lane are the iuc- 
ces^ors of Killigrew, aod more emphntiesll^ the King's 
actors. Indeed, they exdosivelj designate ihemselTea as 
" his Majesty's servants ;" and, we believe, chiim some 
privilegea on that account. Covent Garden theatre was 
partly rebuilt in 1772, and irholly so in 1809. having 
undergone the usual death by eonflagration. The new 
edifice is a structure in clasaical taste, by Mr, Smirke, 
the portico being a copy from the Parthenon of Athens. 

Actors have seldom been confined to any one house ; 
and those whom we are about to mention performed at 
Drury Lane as well as Covent Garden ; but as they were 
rivals or opponents of Garrick, and may be supposed to 
have made the greatest efforts when they acted on a 
different stage, we shall speak of them apart under ibe 
present head. The first of them is Barry, who at one 
time almost divided the favour of the town with Garrick, 
and lu some characters is said to have excelled him, 
espetnally in love porta. How far this was owing to 
superiority of figure, and to a reputation for gallantry, it 
is impossible to say; and never were judgmenlis more 
discordant than those which have been left us on the 
subject of Barry's merits. For instance, his character is 
thus summed up by Daviee : — 

" Of all the tragic actors who have trod the English Ptage 
for tbeie lost fifty years, I^Ir. Barry was uaquestloosbly the 
most pleasing. Since Booth and Wilks, no actor liad shown 
the public a just idea of the hero or the lover; Barry gave 
dignity to the one and pasaion to the other : in his jierson he 
WIS tall without awkwardness ; in his countenance, baniis'inie 
without effeminacy ; in bis uttering of passion, the language of 
nature alone was communicated to the feelings of an audifnuc." 

a 2 
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Daviea proceeds to tell ub, that Barry conid not per- 
form auch eliaraeters as Richaril and Macbeth, though he 
made ft capital Alexander. " He charmed tlie ladiea by 
the soft melody of hi§ iovo-compkints, and the noble 
ardour of hia courtship. There was no passion of the 
tender kind so truly pathetic and forcible in any actor as 
in Barry, except in Mra. Gibber, who, indeed, excelled, in 
the expression of love, grief, tenderness, and jealous rage, 
all I ever knew. Happy it waa for the frequenters of 
the theatre, when these two genuine children of nature 
united their efforts to charm an attentive audience. 
Mrs, Gibber, indeed, might be styled the daughter or 
sister of Mr. GUmck, but could be only the mistress or 
wife of Barry."* Our author aftenvards calls liim th^fl 
" Mark Antony of the stage," whether hia amorous diapo-^ 
aition was considered, or his love of expense. He delighted 
in giving magnificent entertainments, and treated 
Pelhflm, who once invited hiraaelf to sup with him, in 
style so princely, that the minister rebuked him for it 
which waa not very civiL An actor has surely as mu' 
right to do absurd things as a statesman. 

Now, as a contrast to this romantic portrait by Davies, 
take the following from the severer but masterly hand ofi 
Churchill r — 

" In person taller than the common size, 
Behold where Barry draws admifing eyes ; 
When lab'ring paseions, in his bosom pent. 
Convulsive rage, and struggljug heave for vent, 
Speutators, with imagined terrors warm, 
Anxious expect the bursting of the storm : 
But, all unfit in such a pilo to dwell, 
His voice cornea forth like Echo from her ccUi 




* Allading to her perlbrmaQce of Cordelia, &C., with the one, and ( 
Joliet, Uelvidera, &c, witb ttie other. 
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To swell tbe tempest DL'cdful aid denies, 

And all a-down the stage in feeble murniur dies. 

Whut man, like Barr;, with such paina, can err 

In elocutioQ, action, charucteri* 

What man could giie, if Barry waa not here, 

Sach well-applauded lendemegs to Lear P 

Who else con speak bo very, very line. 

That sense may kindly end with every line ? 

Some doEen linee, before the ghost is there, 

Bebold hitn for the solemn scene prepare. 

See how be Irsmea bis eyes, poisea each llml), 

Puta the whole body into proper trim, — 

From whence we learn, with no great stretch of art. 

Five lines hence eomes a ghost, and lo ! a iit4iri. 

When he appears most perfect, still we find 

Something which jare upon and hurts tbe mind. 

Whatever lights upon a part are thrown. 

We Bee too plainly they are not bis own : 

No flame from nature ever jet he caught. 

Nor knew a fet'ling wbich he was not taught^ 

ne raised hie trophies on the base of art, 

And conn'd his passions, as he conn'd his parL"* 

The probability, we fear, is, that Barry was one of the 
old artificial school, who made his way more by person 
than by genius. Davies, who was a better gossip than 
critic, though he affected literature, was an actor himself 
of the mouthing order, if we are to believe Cliurcliill ; 
and his criticisms show hiin enough iacltned to lean 
favourably to that side. 

We have spoken of Quin, who acted much at thia house 
^in opposition to Garrick. It was here that be delivered 
: the prologue to the memory of his friend Thomson; and 
affected the audience by shedding real tears, f 



• Tlie Bwwiad. 

f " Ue (Thoinaiin) left bohind him tho tragedy of ' Coriolimus,' wtiicli 
WIS, 1^ the zeal of bis patran. Sir George Lytttetoa, brought DpOD the 
u 3 
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Macklin was celebrated in Shylock ; and in some other 
sarcastic parts, particularly that of Sir Arcliy, in hia 
comedy of " Love-il-la-Mode." We take him to have been | 
oue of those actors whose performances are confined to I 
the reflection of their own personal peculiarities. The) 
merits of Shuter, Edwin, Quick, and others who succeeded I 
one another as buffoons, were perhaps a good deal of this | 
sort ; but pleasant humours are rare and acceptable. | 
Macklin was a clever satirist in his writing, and embroiled 
himself, not so cleverly, with a variety of his acquaintances. 
He foolishly attempted lo run down Garrick ; and once, 
in a sudden quarrel, poked out a man's eye with hia stick 
and killed him ; for whi-ch he narrowly escaped hanging. 
However, he was sorry for it ; and he is spoken of, by the 
stage historians, as kind in his private relations, and 
liberal of his purse. A curious specimen of his latterB 
momenta we reserve for our mention of the bouse where 
he died. 

Woodward seems to have been a caricature anticipation 
of Lewis, and was a capital harlequin. But nobody in 
harlequins beat Rich, tlie manager of tliis theatre. His 
pantomimes and spectacles produced a re-action against 
Garrick, when nothing else could ; and Covent Garden 
ever since has been reckoned the superior house in that 
kind of merit, — "the wit," as Mr. Ludlow Holt called 
it, " of goods and chattels." However, a eonaiderabla 
degree of fancy and observation may be developed in 
pantomime : it is the triumph of animal spirits at 



etage for Che benefit of his boii] v, and recomninided hj a pro10);uu, which 
Quin, who h«d long lived with Thomaoo in fond intimacy, apoke in such 
a manner as showed him ^lo bu,^ on that occasion, ^no acUir.' Thfi 
commeni^emenl of this bent^volence ia vtiy hononrabie to Quin ; vha ie 
repotted to have delivered Thomson, then known to him only for hia 
genius, trum an arrest, by a very considerable present ; and its continnanca 
a honourable to both ; for frieiididiip is nut always the Beqnel of obliga- 
tion." Life, by Di. Jahonio, in Cboluiers's ' Foeta,' p. 409. 
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Christtnas. for the little children ; and for the men there 

t£ occosionallj suaie esculent satire on the times, reminil- 
iQg one, in its spirit, of what we read of the comic buf- 
foonery of the ancients. Grimaldi, in his broad and 
fngilive sketches, oflen showed himself a shrewder 
observer than many a comic actor who can repeat only 
wbal is set down for him. Covent Garden has, perhaps, 
been superior also in music, at least since the existence of 
the two houses together : for Purcell was before its time. 
Many of Ame's pieces came out here ; and the famous 
Beard, a singer as man]y as his name, the delight both 
of public and private life, n-as one of the managers. 

Among the Covent Garden actors must not be forgotten 
Cooke, who came out there in Richard III. For some 
time he was the greatest performer of thie and a few other 
characters. He was a new kind of Macklin, and, like 
him, escelled in Shylock and Sir Arcby M'Sorcaem ; a 
confined actor, and a wayward man, but highly impressive 
in what he could do. His artl'ul viUains have been found i 
fault with for looking too artful and vilhinous ; but me 
of that stamp are apt to look so. The art of hiding is 
considerable one ; but habit will betray it after all, and ' 
stand foremost in the countenance. They who think ^ 
otherwise^ are only too dull to see it. Besides, Cooke 
had generally to represent bold-faced, aspiring art ; and 
to hug himself in its triumph. This he did with such a 
gloating countenance, as if villany was pure luxury to 
him, and with such a soft inward retreating of hia voice, 
— a wrapping up of himself, as it were, in velvet, — so dif- 
ferent from his ordinaiy rough way, that sometimes one 
conld almost have wished to abuse him. 

John Kemble, who, like the whole respectable family 
of that name, contributed much to maintain the rising 
character of the profession, may be considered the last 
popular actor of the declamatory school His sister was 

U 4 
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afar greater performer, a true theatrical genius, eapeeiar_ 
for the stately and domiuanl; and had a great effect in 
raising the character of the profession. The growth of 
bberal opinion is nowhere more visible than in thedifferent 
estimation in which actors and actresses are now held, 
compared with what it was. Individuals, it is true, always 
made their way into so-ciety by dint of the interest they 
escited ; hut still they -were upon sufferance. Anybody 
could insult an actor, could even heat him, without its 
being dreamt that he Lad a right to retaliate ; and the 
moBt amiable and lady-like actresses were thought unfit 
for wives, as we have seen in the case of Mrs. Oldfield. 
Things are now upon a different footing. Talent is 
allowed its just pretensions, whether coming from author 
or performer, and actresses have lakea such a step, in 
ascension, that nobihty almost seems to look out for a wife 
among them, as in a school that will inevitably furnish 
it with some kind of grace and intellect. The famous 
Lord Peterhorough, who was the first nobleman that 
married an actress, kept the unioa concealed as long as 
he could, and only owned it just before his death. The 
Duke of Bolton, who married Miss Fenton, the Polly of 
Gay's opera, had first had several children by her as his 
mistress ; so that this is hardly a case in point ; and the 
raarringe of Beard, the singer, with a lady of the Walde- 
grave family, though he was one of the most exceUent of 
men, was looked upon «s snch a degradation, that they 
have contrived to omit the circumstance in the peerage- 
books to this dayl Martin Folkes's marriage with Mrs^M 
Bradshaw probably made the world consider the case a 
little more rationally, as he was a clever man ; but Lord 
Derby's marriage with Miss Farren, who was eminently 
the gentlewoman, as well as of spotless character, seems 
to have been the first that rendered such unions compatible 
with public opinion. Lord Craven's with Miss Bruntoo 
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followed, though at a considerable interval ; and since that 
time, the town are so l*ar irom being surprised at the 
marriages of actresses with people of rank or fashion, 
that they seem to look for them. Lord Thurlow, not 
long afterwards, married Misa Bolton ; another noble 
lord was lately the husband of an eminent singer ; and 
several other favourites of the town, MJaa Tree, Miss 
O'Neill, &c, have become the wives of men of fortune. 
We remember even a dancer, Misa Searle (but she was 
of great elegance, and hadanairof dehcateaelf-posaeasion), 
who married into a family of rank. 

The whole entertainment of a theatre has been rising 
in point of accommodation and propriety for the last fifty 
jeara. The scenery is better, the music better, — we 
mean the orchestra, — and last, not least, tlie audiencea are 
better. They are better behaved. Gurrick put an end 
lo one great nuiaance, — the occupation, by the audience, 
of part of the stage. Till hia time, people often sate 
about a stage as at the aides of a room, and the actor had 
to make his way among them, somelimea vritb the chance 
of being insulted ; and scuflSes took place among them- 
selves. Dr. Johnson, at Lichfield, is said to have pushed 
a man into the orchestra who had taken possession of his 
chair. The pit, also, from about Garriek's time, seems to 
have left to the galleries the vulgarity attributed to it by 
Pope. There still remains, says he — 

" to mortify a wit. 



The many -beaded mnnster of the pit, 
A sensplesB, wortldess, and unhonoured crowd. 
Who, to disturb their betters mighty proud. 
Clattering their sticks before ten lines are spoke. 
Call for the farce, the bear, or the black-joke." 



Thifi would now be hardly a fair description of the 
galleries ; and yet modern audiences ore not reckoned to 
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be of quite so high a cast as thejr used, in point of rank 
and wealth; bo that this is another eridence of tlie general 
improvement of manners. Bosweli, in an ebullition of 
vivacity, while sitting one night in the pil by his friend 
Dr. Blair, gave an extempore imitation of a, cow ! The 
house applauded, and he ventured upon some attempts of 
the same kind which did not succeed. Blair advised 
him in future to " stick lo the cow." No gentleman now- 
a-dajB wotild think of a freak like this. There ia one 
thing, however, in which the pit have much to ameud. 
Their destitution of gallantry is extraordinary, especiaUy 
for a body ao ready to accept the clap-trapa of the stage, 
in praise of their "manly hearts," and their "guardi- 
anship of the fair," Nothing is more common than to see 
women standing at the sides of the pit benches, wliile no 
one thinks of offering them a seat. Room even is not 
made, though it often might be. Nay, we have heard 
women rebuked for coining without securing a seat, while 
the reprover complimented himself on his better wisdom, 
and the hearers laughed. On the other hand, a consider- 
ate gentleman one night, who went out to stretch his legs, 
told a lady in our hearing that she might occupy his seat 
"tiUhe returned I" 

A friend of ours knew a lady who remembered Dr. 
Johnson in the pit taking snuff out of hia waistcoat pocket. 
He used to go into the green-room to his friend Garrick, 
till he honestly confessed that the actresses excited too 
much of his admiration. Garrick did not much like to be 
seen by lum when playing any buffoonery. It is said that 
the actor once complained to hia friend that he talked too 
loud in the stage box, njid interrupted his feelings ; upon 
which the doctor said, "Feelings! Punch has no feelings." 
It was Johnson's opinion (speaking of a common cant of 
critics), that an actor who really "took himself" for 
Richard IIL, deserved to be hanged ; and it is easy enough 
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agree with him ; except that on actor who did bo would 
I out of hia scDses. Too great u senisibility sut-ms uliuost 
as hurtful to acting ob too little. It would book wear out 
the performer. There must be a qmcknvss of conception, 
sufficient to seize the truth of the character, with a coolness 
of judgment to tuke all udvatituges ; but as the actor is 
to represent as well as conceive, and to he the character 
is his own person, he could not with impunitj give way 
to lus emotions in any degree equal to what the spectators 
fiuppose. At least, if he did, he would fall into fits, or run 
his head against the wall. As to the amount of talent 
requisite to muke a great actor, we must Dot enter upon a 
discussion which would lead us too lar from our main 
object ; but we shall merely enpresa our opinion, tliat 
there is a great deal more of it among the community 
thiin they are aware. 

Goldsmith wos a frequenter of the theatre ; Fielding 
and Smollett, Sterne, but particulai'Iy Churchill. " Hia 
observatory,'' says Davies, "was generally the first row of 
the pit, next the orchestra." His ' Rosciad,' a eriticiBm 
on the most known performers of the day, made a great 
sensation among a body of persons who, as they are in 
the habit of receiving applause to their faces, and in the 
most victorious manner, may be allowed a greater stock 
of self-love than most people j — a circumstance which 
renders an unexacting member of their profession doubly 
delightful. "The writer," says Davies, "very warmly, 
as well as justly, celebrated the various and peculiar 
excellencies of Mrs. Pritchnrd, Mrs. Cibber, and Clive ; 
but no one has, except Garrick, escaped his satirical lash." 
Poor Davies is glad to say thia, because of the well-known 
passage in which he himself is mentioned: — 



" With hira came mighty Davies ! On my life 
That Davies bath a very pretty wife." 
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We will make one more quotation from this poem, because 
it deacribea a class of actors, wlio are now estinct, and 
who carried the artificial scliool to its height ; — 

" Moasop, attachud to millfary plan, 
Still kept his eje fixed on hia riglit-biind man. 
Whilst the mouth measures words with aeemtng skill, 
The right hand lahours, and the left lies 8tlll ; 
For ht! resolved on scripture grounds to go. 
What the right doth, the left hand shall not know. 
With studied impropriety of speech. 
He BoarB beyond the hackney critic's reach ; 
To epithets allots emphatic state, 
Whilst princijials, ungmced, hke lackeys, wait ; 
In ways first trodden by himself excels, 
And stands alone in Lndeclinables ; 
Conjunction, preposition, adverb join. 
To stamp new vigour on the nervous line : 
In monosyllables hia liunders roO; 
Hb, she, it, and we, ie, tkbt, fright the aouL" 

Mr. Earrymore (of whom we have no unpleasing 
lection) had something of this manner with him ; but the 
extremity of the style is now quite gone out. 

The onlj capital performers we remember, that are now 
dead and gone, with the exception of two or three already 
mentioned, were Mrs. Jordan, a charming cordial actress 
on the homely side of the agreeable, with a delightful 
voice ; and Suett, who woa the very personification of 
weak whimsicality, with a laugh like a peal of giggles. 
Mathews gives him to the life. 

We shall conclude this chapter with some delightful 
play-going recollections of the best theatrical critic now 
living*; — the best, indeed, as far as we know, that this 



• Alas I now dead. — This passage was writtan befine the daprutiue of 
ODT admirable friend. 
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country ever saw. He is one who does not respect 
eriticisia a jot too much, nor any of tLe feelings connected 
with hnmanily, or the iraitatioa of it, too little. We here 
hare hjm giriag us an account of the impression made 
upon him by the first sight of a. play, and cuQcluiling with 
a. good hint to those older children, who, because they have 
cut their drums open, think nothing remains in life to be 
pleased with. A child may like a theatre, because he is 
not thoroughly acquainted with it ; but if he become a. 
wise man, he will find reason to like it, because he is. 

Ijfe always flows with a certain freshneaa in these 
quarters ; nor, ivith all their drawbacks. Lave we more 
agreeable impressions from any neighbourhood in Loodon, 
than what we receive from the district containing the 
great theatres. It is one of the most social and the least 
Hordid. 

" At the north end of Cross Court," s.ija Mr. Lanib, " there 
yet stands a portal, of some architcuturd pretensions, though 
reduced to hutoble use, serving at present for an entrance to a 
printing office. This old door-way, il' yoa are young, reader, 
yottmay not know was the identical pit entrance to old Dmry — 
Gttmck'a Brury — all of it thnt is left. I never pass it without 
shaking some forty years from off my ahouidera, recurring ti) the 
evening when I passed ihrougli it to see mi/ ^rri pJai/. The 
afternoon had been wet, and the condition of our going (the 
elder folks and myself) was, that the rain should cease. With 
what a heating heart did I watch ftom the window the puddles, 
from the stillness of which I waa taught to prognosticate the 
desired cessation. I seem to remember the last spurt, and the 
glee with which I ran to announce it, * • • • 

" In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncomfortable 
manager who abolished them I — with one of' these we went. I 
remeraber the wiuting at the door — not that which islets — ■ 
but between that and an inner door, in shelter — 0, when shall 
I be such an espectant again! — with the cry of nonpareils, an 
indispensable playhouse accompaniment in those days. As 
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neiir as I con recollsct, the fashionable pronuiK^iatlon of ibe 
theatrical fniiwresses waa ' ehate some oranges, chaif same non- 
pareils, c/iate a bill of the pla;:' cbttse pro chuse. But when 
we got in and I beheld the green eurtiun that veiled 3 heaven 
to m; inogination, which was bood to be disclosed — the 
breathless anticipations I endured 1 I hadseen something like it 
in the plote prefixed to 'Troilua and Cressida,' in Rowe'a 
' ShiAspeare,' — the tent scune with Diomede; md a sight of 
that plate can always bring back, in a measure, the feeling of 
that evening. The boxes at that titne full of well-dressed 
women of iiuality, projected over the pit ; and the pilasters, 
reaching down, were adorned with a glistering substance (I know 
not what) under glass (as it seemed), resembling — a homelj 
fancy — but I judged it to be sugar -candy ^ jet, to my raised 
imagination, divested of its homelier qualitiesi it appeared a 
glorified candy I The orchestra lights at length arose, those 
'fair Auroras!' Once the bell sounded. It was to ring out 
yet once again^and. incapable of the anticipation, I reposed 
my shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon the maternal lap. 
It rang the second time. The curtain drew up — I was not 
past six years old — and the play was ' Artasenes !' 

"I had dabbled a little in the 'Universal History' — the 
ancient part of it — and here was the court of Persia. It was 
being admitted to a sight of the post. I took no proper 
interest in the action going on, for I understood not its import — 
but 1 heard the word Darius, s.nd I was in the midst of Daniel. 
All feeling was absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, 
palaces, princes, passed before me — I knew not players. I wa« 
in Persepolis for the time, and the burning idol of their devotioii 
almost converted me into a worshipper. I was awe-atruek, 
and believed those significations to be something more than 
elemental Gres. It was all enchantment and a dream. No such 
pleasure has ever since visited me but in dreams. Harlequin's 
invasion foUowed; where, I remember, the transformation of 
the magistrates into reverend beldanies seemed tome a piece of 
grave historic justice, and the tailor carrying hia own head 1 
be as sober a verity as the legend of St. Denjs. 

" The next play to which I was taken, was the ' Lady of i 




ccne »pim wkk tW nae oeadii^ Bat we diCn- IWon om^ 
Kli«a I^ at Kxt7 aad kxMc^ Amb Ae hner dect Aom iJa. 
In OMt mtarral whM bd I Bot Icm ! Al tli« fim poriod I 
faiew DOihiofi^ tt ade w wod Dotfcic^, dtseniuiiMKd noltiing. I 
lelt «D, loTcd ill, g u ttd ewd ill — 

■ Was nonnshed I could not KtU how.' 

I had lefl the lemple a devotee, aud wiu n-tiinio<l a nttlnikklltt. 
The mmQ things were there matcruilly ; hiil tbo rmliK'ln, (tia 
reverence was gone 1 The green ciirtdn wns tin loii|[«r n yi>II 

drawn between two world?, the uiilbUliiig uf wlili'h wm to 
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bring back past agea, to preaent a ' royal ghost,'— but a certain 
quantity of green baize, which was to separate the audience for 
a given time from certain of their fellow men who were to come 
forward and pretend those parts. The lights — the orchestra 
lighta — came np, fi clumsy machinerj. The first ring, and the 
second ring, was now but a, trick of the prompter's bell, which 
had been like the note of the cuckoo, a phmtora of a voice, no 
hand seen or guessed at, which ministered to its warning. The 
actors were men and women painted. I thought the fault waa 
in them; but it was in myself, and the alleration which those 
many centuries — of six short twelvemonths — had wrought in 
me. Perhaps it waa fortunate for me that the play of the 
evening was but an indifferent comedy, as it gave me time to 
crop some unreasonable expectations, which might have in- 
terfered with the genuine emotions witli which I was soon after 
enabled to enter upon tLe first appearance, to me, of Mrs. 
Siddona in Isabella. Comparison and retrospection soon yielded 
to the present attraction c«f the scene ^ and the theatre becamq 
to me, upon a new itoch, the most delightful of recreations," 



Ella, p. 221. 
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CHAP. vm. 

COYEirr GASDEN CmmSDBD AMU I.KICEBTBS saCiBH. 

Bon ScreeL inux tlie Bimcl Street of London. — Fushioaa at thai Titn?. — 
InifliniiDa Frolic of Sir Chnrlea SeiUey and otheTB. — WycLcrlj and 
the Counteaa of DrnghediL — Tonson the Bonksellcr. — Fielding. — 
Ri]a§Bll Street. — Dr^'den beaten by hired Rofiiana in Rine Sli'cet. 

— HiB Presidency at WiU'B Coffeo-Housc. — Characlec of that Plate. 
'.^ Addison and Button's Cofibe-Houae. ^ Pope, Philips, and Garth. 

— ArmBtrting. — Boswell's Introduction lo Johnson. — The Huni- 
mmns. — Ghoat Story there. — Covent Garden. — The Church. — 
Car, Earl of Somerset. — Butler, Southern, Eoattourt, Sir Robert 
Strange. — Macklin. — Curiooa Dialogue with him when past a 
Century. — Dr. Walcot. — Covent Garden Market. — Story of Lord 
Sandwich, Hatkman, and ifins Ray. — .- Henrietta Street — Mra. 
Cliye. — James Street. — Partridge, -thy Aimonack Maker. — Mya- 
terions Lady. — King Street. — Arne and his Father. — The funr 
iudian Kings.. — SouChampti^n How. — Maiden Lone. — Voltaire. — 

og Acre and its MuR-Uousea. — Prior's Kewrt there. — Kewport 
CStreet. — St. Martin's Lane, and Leicester Square, — Sir Jaelliui 
Beynolda. — Hogarth. — 3ii Isaac Newton. 



ow Street was once the Bond Street of 
London. Mra. Bracegirdle began an 
epilogue of Dryden'a with saying — 

" I've had to-day a dozen billet-doux 
From fops, and wits, and cits, and Bow- 
street beaux ; 
Suine from Whiteliall, but from tbe 
Temple more : 
A Covent-gardeu porter brought mo four." 

Sir Walter Scott saya, in a. note on the paaaage, " With a, 
slight alteration in spelling, a modern poet would have 
written Bond Street beniix. A billet-doux from Bow 
Street would now be more alarming than flattering."* 
Mra. Bracegirdle spoke this epilogue at Drury Lane. 
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There was no Covent Garden thentre then. People of 
fashion occupied the houses in Bow Street, and maatuas 
floated up and down the pavement. This was towards 
the end of the Stuarts' reign, and the beginning of the next 
century, — the times of Dryden, Wycherly, and the Spec- 
tator, Tlie beau of Charles's time is well known. He wore^ 
when in full flower, a peruke to imitate the flowing locks 
of youth, a Spanish hat, clothes of slashed silk or Telveb 
the slashes tied with ribands, — a coat resembling a vest 
rather than the modern coat, aad ailk stockings, with 
roses in liis shoes. The Spanish was afterwards changed 
forthecoeked-hat,thefloTvingperukefor one more compact; 
the coat begim to stiffen into the modern shape, and when 
in full dress, the benu wore bis hat under his arm. His 
grimaces have been described by Dryden : — 

" His various modea from various fathers follow ; 
One taughl the toss, and one the new French wallow ; 
His sword-knot this, his cravat that designed ; 
And this the yard-long nnake that tuirlB behind. 
From one the aacrod periwig he gained. 
Which wind ne'er blew, nor touch of hat profaned. 
Another's diving bow he did adore. 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 
Till he, with full decorum, brings it back. 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake." " 

One of these perukes would sometimes cost forty or fifty 
pounds. The fair sex at this time waxed and waned 
through all the varieties of dishahiUe.s, hoop-petti coats 
and stomachers. We must not enter upon this boundless 
sphere, especially as we have to treat upon it from time 
to time. We shall content ourselves with describing a 
set of lady's clothes, advertised as stolen in the year 1709, 
and which would appear to have belonged to a belle 

* In ths pmlogne to Etlicrcge's plaj of the ' Mui of Hode.* Scott'l 
' Diydon,' vol i. p. 8M. 
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Ksolved to strike even Bow Street witb astooisliineiit. 
They consisted of "a Mack ailk petticoat, with a rod-anj- 
white calico border ; elierry-coloiired staya, trimmed with 
blue and silver ; a. red and dove-coloured damask gown, 
flowered with large trees ; a yellow satin apron, trimiued 
with white Persian ; muslin head-cloths, witli crowfoot 
edging ; double rniBes with fine edging ; a black silk fur- 
belowed scarf, and a spotted hood!"* It is probable, 
however, the lady did not wear all tliese colours at once. 

A tavern in Bow Street, the Cock, became notorious 
for a frolic of Sir Charles Sedley, Lord Buckhurst, and 
others, frequently mentioned in t!ie biographies, but too 
disgusting to be told. There was an account of it ia 
Pepys's manuscript, but it wn.3 obliged to be omitted in 
the printing. Anthony ft Wood found it out, and first 
gave it to the public. It was not commonly dissolute, 
there was a filthiness in it, which would have been in- 
credible if told of any other period than that of the fine 
gentlemen of the court of Charles. Wtiat con be repeated 
baa been told by Johnson in his life of Saekville, L<h^ 
Dorset. 

"Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurat, wiUi Sir Charies 
Sedlej, and Sir Thonins Ogle, got drmifc at the Cock, in Bnw 
Street, by Cnvent Garden, and going into the balcony, exposed 
themselvea to the company in very indecent postures. At last, 
SB ihey grew warmer, Sedley stood forth nuked, and harangued 
the populace in Bueh profane language, that the public indig- 
natiiin was awakened ; the crowd attempted to force the door, 
and being repulsed, drove in the performers with stones, and 
broke the windows of the house. For this misdemeanour they 
were indieted, and Bedley was fined five hundred pounds ; what 
was the sentence of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
Killegrew and another to procure a remission of the King, but 
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(mark tlie fricndabip of the dissolute !j they begged the fine 
for themselves, and exacted it to the Inst groat." 

Opposite Ihia tavem Ured Wyclierly, with hia wife, the 
Countess of Drogheda. Charles paid him a visit there, 
before Wycherly knew the lady ; and showed him a 
kindness which his marriage is said to have interrupted. 
The story begins and ends with Bow Street, and, as far 
as concerns the lady, is curious. 

" Mr. Wyoberly," saya the hiogrnpher, " happened to be ill 
of a fever at his lodgings in Bow Street, Cosent Garden ; during 
his sickness, the King did him the honour of a visit : when, 
finding his fever indited abntc^, but bla body extremely 
weakened, and his spirits miserably shattered, bu commanded 
him to take a journey to the soutli of France, believing that 
nothing could contribute more to the restoring his former 
state of health than the gentle air of Montpelicr during the 
winter season: at the same time, the King assured hira, that 
as soon as he was able to undertake that journey, he would 
order five hundred pounds to be p^d him to defray the eX' 
peo^es of it. 

" Mr. Wjcherly accordingly went to France, and returned to 
England the latter end of the spring following, with his health 
entirely restored. The King reeeiveii him with the utmost 
marks iif esteem, and shortly after told him he had a son, who 
he resolved should be educated like the son of a king, and that 
he could make choice of no man so proper to be his governor as 
Mr. Wycherly ; and that, for this service, he should have fifteen 
hundred pounJs a-year alltiltcd to him ; the King also added, 
that when the time came that his oj&ce should eease, he would 
take care to make such a. provi^on tor him ns should set him 
above the malice of the world and fortune. These were golden 
prospects for BIr. "Wycherly, but they were soon by a cross 
accident dashed to pieces. 

" Soon afler this promise of his Majesty's, Mr. Dennis tells na 
that Mr. Wjcherly went down to Tunbridge, to take either the 
benefit of the waters or the diversions of the place, when, 
walking one day upon the Wells-walk with his friend, Mr. Fair- 
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beard, of Gray"! Inn, jnsl as he eame up lo the bookseller'*, the 
Couatcsa of Droghe>ii, » joung wiJow, rich, noble, aod 
Eieautlful, come ap to the b«>okfeUer and inquired lor the 
' Plain Dealer.' ' Madom,' sajs Mr. Fairbeard, ' since jou are 
for the " Plain Dealer," there he is for you,' pushing Mr. 
Wjcherlj- towards her. ' Tes,' sajs Mr. Wjcberlj, ' this ladj 
can 'ocor plain-dealing, for she appears to be so acconijJirihed, 
that irhat irould be a complimeDt to others, vrhen said to her 
■ould be plain dealing.' 'No, truly, air,' said the lady, 'I am 
not without my faults more thau the rest of my sci : and yet, 
notwithstanding il! my faiUls, I lore plain-dealing, and am never 
more foadof it than when it tells me of a fault.' 'Then, iUadam,' 
says Mr. Fairbeard, ' you and the plain dealer seem designed 
by heayen for each other.' In short, Mr. Wychcrly accompanied 
her upon the walks, waited upon her home, visited her dully at 
her lodgings whilst she stayed at Tun bridge ; and after she went 
to London, at her Itwlgin^ in Hatton Garden ; whiu-e, in a 
little time, he obtained her consent to marry her. This he did, 
by his father's command, without acquainting the King ; for 
it was reasowibly supposed, that the lady's having a great 
independent estate, and noble and powerful relations, the 
ac<]umnting the King with the intended match would be the 
likeliest way to prevent iL As soon as the news was known at 
court, it was loukcd upon ns an aSront t4) the King, and n 
contempt of his Majesty's orders; and Mr. Wycherly's conduct 
after marrying made the resentnieol fall heavier upon him ; for 
being conscious he had given olTence, and seldom going near 
the court, his absence was construed into ingratitude. 

" The Countess, though a splendid wife, was not formed to 
moke Q husband happy ; she was in her nature extremely 
jealous; and indulged in it to such a degree, that she could 
not endure her husband should be one moment out of her night. 
Their lodgings were in Bow Street, Covent Garden, over against 
tlie Cock Tavern, whilier, if Mr. Wycherly at any time went, 
he was obliged to leave the windows open, that hia lady might 
see there was no woman in the company."* 
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"The Countesa," says another writer, "made him Bome 
amends, by dying in a reasonable time," His title to her 
fortune, however, was disputed, and liia circumstances, 
though he had property, were always constrained. He was 
rich enough however to marry a young woman a few days 
before he died, in order to disappoint a troublesome heir. 
In his old age he became acquainted with Pope, then a 
youth, who vexed him by taking him at his word, when 
asked to correct his poetry. "iVycherly showed a candid, 
horror at 'growing old, natural enough to a man who had 
been one of the gayest of the gay, veiy handsome, and a 
" Captain." He was captain in the regiment of which 
Buckingham was colonel. We have mentioned the 
Duchess of Cleveland's visits to him when a student in 
the Temple. Wycherly is the greatest of all our comic 
dramatists for truth of detection in what is ill, as Congreve 
is the greatest painter of artificial life, and Farquhar and 
Hoadley the best discoverers of what is pleasant and 
good -humoured. When the profligacy of writers like 
Wycherly is spoken of, we should not forget that much 
of it is not only confined to certain characters, but that 
the deteetion of these characters leaves an impression on 
the mind highly favourable to genuine morals. A modern 
critic, as excellent in his remarks on the drama as the 
one quoted at the conclusion of our last chapter is upon the 
stage, says on this point, speaking of the comedy of tho 
'Plain Dealer,' — "The character of Manly is violent, 
repulsive, and uncouth, wliich is a fault, though one tliat 
seems to have been intended for the sake of contrast ; for 
the portrait of consummate, artful hypocrisy in Olivia, ia, 
perhaps, rendered more striking by it The indignation 
excited against this odious and pernicious quality by tlie 
masterly exposure to which it is here subjected, is 'a 
discipline oF liumanity.' No one can read this play 
attentively without being the better for it as long as he 
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lives. It penetrates to the core ; it shows the immoralit; 
and hateful effects of duj>licity, by eltonring it fixing its 
harpy fangs in the heart ot* an honest aod woi'thy joaa. 
It is worth ten volumes of sermons. The scenes between 
Manly, after his return, Olivia, Plausible, and Norel, are 
instructive examples of unblushing impudence, of shallow 
pretensions to principle, and of the moat mortifying re- 
fleetions on his own situalioD, and bitter sense of female 
ii^justiue and ingratitude on the part of Manly. The 
devil of hypocrisy and hardened assurance seems worked 
up to the highest pitch of conceivable effrontery in Olivia, 
when, after confiding to her cousin the atory of her 
infamy, she, in a motnent, turns round upon her for soD\e 
sudden purpose, and effecting not to know the meaning 
of the other's allusions to what she has just told her, 
reproaches her with forging insinuations to the pre- 
judice of her diaracter, and in violation of their friend- 
ship. ' Go ! you're a censorious woman.' This is 
more trying to the patience than any thing in the 
Tartuffe." 

Tonson, the great bookseller of hia time, hod a private 
house in Bow Street. Bowc, in an amusing parody of 
Horace's dialogue with Lydia, has left an account of old 
Jacob's visitors here, and of his style of language. 

Tonson got rich, but he was penurious ; and hia want 
of generosity towards Dryden (to say the least of it) has 
done him no honour with posterity. It may be said that 
he cared little for posterity or for any thing else, pro- 
vided he got his money ; bufi a man who cares foe money 
(unless he is a pure miser) only cares for power and 
consideration in another shape ; and no man chooses to 
be disliked hy his fellow- creatures, living, or to come. 
la the correspondence between Tonson and Drydeu, we 
see the usual painful picture (when the bookseller is of 
this description) of the tradesman taking all the advan - 
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tages, and the author made to suffer for being a gentleman 
and a man of delicacy. This is the common, and, per- 
haps, the natural order of things, till society see better 
throughout ; though there Jiave been, and still are, some 
handsome exceptions, as in the instances of Dodslcj, the 
late Mr. Johnson, and others. The bookseller generally 
hehav-ea well, in proportion to his intelligence ; nothing 
being so eager to catch all petty advantages, as the con- 
sciousness of bftving no other ground to go upon. It 
may be answered that Dryden's patience with Tonson 
sometimes got exhausted, and he became "captious and 
iiTitable : " and it is always to be remembered that the 
bookseller need not pretend to be any thing more than a 
tradesman seeking his allowed profits ; hut he should not 
on every occasion retreat into the strong-holds of trade, 
and yet claim the merit of acting otherwise ; and Tonson, 
who undertook to be the familiar friend oC Eowe and 
Congreve, ought not to have been able to insult the man 
whom they both respected, because be was not so well off 
as they. The following passage of mingled amusement 
and painfulnesa is out of Sir Walter Scott : — 

" Dryden," says Sir Walter, in hia life of the poet, " seema 
to have been particularly offronted at a presumptuons plan 
of that publiaher (ii keen whig, and Secretary to the Kit- 
Cat Club) to drive him into inscribing the translation of 
'Virgil' to King Wilham. With this view Tonson had an 
especial care to make the engraver aggravate the nose of Eneas 
in the plates into a sufBcient resemblance of the hooked pro- 
moutory of the Deliverer's countenance, and foreseeing Dryden's 
repugnance to hia favourite plan, he had recourse, it would seem, 
to mare unjustiSahle means to ftirther it ; for the poet expresses 
himself as convinced that, througli Tonson'a means, his corre- 
spondence with his sons, then at Rome, was intercepted. I 
suppose Jacob, having fairly laid siege to his author's consoience, 
had ne scruple to intercept all foreign supplies, which might 
have vonlirmed him in his pertinacity. £ut Dryden, although 
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thus closely beleaguered, beld Cist his integritj ; and no profpect 
of personal advanli^e, or importnnity on the fuirt of Tonaon, 
could induce him lo take n step incon^stent with his religious 
and political seutimeDts. It was probably during the course of 
these bickerings with his publisher, thnt Drrdeu, incensed at 
some reAtEBl of accommodation on the part of Totison, sent hiia 
three well-known eoarsu and forcible satirical lines, descriptive 
of his personal appearance : — 

'With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two lefl legs, and Judaa-colourcd hajr, 
And frouKj pores, that taint the ambient air.* 

" ' Tell tbe iJog,' said the poet to the nieasenger, ' that he who 
wrote these can write more." But Tonson, pcrfectlj salisfieJ 
with this single triplet, hastened to comply with tbe author's 
request, without requiring any further specimen of bis poetical 
powers. It would seem, on tbe oihur hand, that when Drjden 
nefrlected lis stipulated labour, Tonson posaessed powers of 
animadversion, which, though exercised in plain prose, were 
not a little dreaded Ly the poet. Lord Bolingbrofce, already a 
Totary of tbe Muses, am! admitted to visit their high-priest, was 
wont to relate, that one day he heard another person enter the 
Louse. ' This,' said Drjden, ' is Totison ; you will take care not 
to depart before he goes away, for I have not completed the 
sheet which I pronilsed him ; and if you leave me unprotected, 
I shall suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment can 
prompt his tongue.' "• 

• Works or Drj-aen, vol. i. p. 387, Sir Walter thus notices a letter of 
TonHon'B on the subjoct of Drj-don^a ozrDtribDtioa to one of tlie volumes 
known uiidtr tlie title of bis Miscslkni es : — " Tbo contribution, ulthougli 
ample, was not aatisfaclory to old Jacob Tonsoii, whi) wrote on tbe subject 
a. moat mercantile eipwatuktory lutlei to Dryden, wbich is fortunatsly 
still prefierved, as a curious specimen of the mintctim of a literary bargain 
in tile acveiiteentb centmy. Tonson, with rcfttence to Drjden having 
oQeted a strange bookaelLer six hundred lines for twetitj guineas, eaters 
into a question in Ibo rulu of three, lij wbich be discovers and proves, 
that for fitly guinea; be has only I<146 linea, w-Kich hu Betuis to take more 
nakiadlv, ns be bad net counted tiie lines until ho bad paid tbe money; 
fram all which Jacob lofeis, that Dryden ought, oitt of geDBru^ty, at 
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Fielding liyed some time ia Bow Street, probably 
during liis magistracj. 

We tura out of Bow Street into Russell Street, bo 
called from tiie noble familj' of that name, who possess 
great property in this quarter. It is pleasant to think 
that the name ia accordant with the reputation of tlie 
place, for we are more than ever in the thick of wits and 
men of letters, especially of a race which was long 
peculiar to this country, literary politicians. At the 
north-east corner of the two streets was the famous 
"Will'B cofFee-houae, formerly the Kose, where Dryden 
presided over the literature of the town; and on the 
other side of the way, on a part of the site of the 
present Humnjums, stood Button's coffee house, no less 
celebrated as the resort of the wits and poets of the time 
of Queen Anne. 

Dryden is identified with the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden. He presided in the chair at Russell Street ; his 
playa came out in the theatre at the other end of it; he 
lived in Gerrard Street, wjiicb is not far off; and, alaa 
for the anti -climax ! he was beaten by hired bravoa in 
Kose Street, now called Rose Alley, Great men come 
down to posterity with their proper aspects of calmness 
and dignity; and we do not easily fancy that they 
received any thing from their contemporaries but the 
grateful homage which is paid them by ourselves. "But 
the life of a wit," says Steele, "is a warfare upon earth." 
Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the beautiful deacriptioa 
given by Dryden of the Attic nights he enjoyed with Sir 
Charles Sedley and others, observes, " He had not yet ex- 
perienced the disadvantages attendant oa such society, or 
learned how soon literary eminence becomes the object 

liUiU to throw Um In Bomc-thin^ Co tlic bargiun, {ispecially aa he had uaod 
bim more idodly in Juvenal, whkh, euth uld Jacob, ii not rccknoed ao 
eiis7 to tnuslateusOviO." — VoLL p.S79. 
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of detraction, of envj, of injury, even from liiose who 
can best fe«I iU merit, if thej are diM:ouraged hy dissi- 
pated habits from emulating its flight, or hardened hj 

perverted feeling against loving its possessors." * 

The outrage perpetrated upon the sacred shoulders of 
the poet was the work uf Lord Boehe^tcr, and originated 
in a mistake not creditahle to that would-be great man 
acd dastardly debauchee. The following is Sir Walter's 
account of the matter. 

"The 'Essay on Satire' (by I^ord MulgroTe, afterwards 
Duke of Buckinghamshire), though nriltcn, as appears from 
the title-page of the last edition, in 1673, was not made public 
until 1679, with this observation ;■ — -I have sent you herewith a 
libel, iu which my own sliarc is not the least. The king haviug 
perused it, la no way dissatJsQeil with bia. The BUtbor h 
apparently Mr. Dr [jden], his patron Lord M [uigrave], having 
a panegyric in the midst. From hence it is evident that Drjden 
obtained the reputation of being tbe author ; in consequence of 
which, Rochester meditated the base and cowardly revenge 
which he al'terwarda executed ; and he thus coolly eipreased 
his intention in another of bis letters: — 'You write me word 
that I am out of favour with a certain poet, whom I have 
admired for the disproportion of him and his attributes. He 
is B rarity which I c&nnot but be fond of, as one would be of a 
hog that could £ddle, or a singing ovrl. If lie falls on me at 
the blunt, which is his very good weapon in wit, I will forgive 
him if yon please, and leaue the repartee to Muck Will with a 
cudgel.' 

" In pursuance of thb infamous resolution, upon the night 
of the 18th December 1679, Dryden was waylaid by hired 
ruffians, nnd eeverely beaten, as he passed through Hose Street, 
Covent Garden, returning from Will's coffee-house to liis own 
house in Gerrard Street, A reward of fifty pounds was in 
vain offered in the "London GoEette" and other newspapers, 
for the discoverers of the perpetrators of this outrage. The 
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town was, howeTer, at no loss to pitch upon Rocheslcr as the 
emplojer of the brnioes, widi whom the public siispidon joiDcd 
the Dnchess of Porlsmanth, eqnallj concerned in the suppmed 
affront thos avenged. In our time, were a noUeman to have 
recourse to hired braToes to avenge hii personal quarrels 
a^n^ anj one, more efjieciuJlj a person holding the rank of a 
gentlemnn, he might lay his account with being hunted out of 
society. But in the age of Charles, the ancient high and 
chivalrous sense of haDonr was esteemed Quixotic, and the 
civil war had left traces of ferocity in the manners and senti- 
ments of the people- Encounteri, where the assailants took 
all advantages of number and weapons, were aa frequent, and 
held as honourable, as regular duels. Some of these approached 
closely to ossassinatiou ; as in the famous case of Sir John 
Coventry, who was waylaid and hod hLs nose silt by some 
young men of rank, for a reflection upon the King's theatrical 
amours. This occasioned the famous statute against maiming 
and wounding, called the Coventry Act, an act highly necessai?, 
for so far did our ancestors' ideas of manly forbearance di£fer 
from ours, that Killegrew introduces the hero of one of his 
comedies, a cavalier, and the flue gentleman of the piece, lying 
in wait for, and slashing the face of a poor courtexan, who bad 
cheated him. 

" It will certainly be admitted, that a man, surprised in the 
dark, and beaten by rufliana, loses no honour by such a mis- 
fortune. But if Dryden had received the same discipline from 
Bochcster's own hand, without resenting [t, his drubbing coold 
not have been more frequently made a matter of reproach 'to 
him ; a sign, surely, of the penury of subjects for satire in his 
life and character, since an accident, which might have happened 
to the greatest hero that ever lived, was resorted to as an 
imputation on his honour. The Rose Alley ambuscade became 
almost proverbial ; and even Mulgrave, the real author of the 
satire, and upon whose aboulilers the blows ongbt in justice to 
have descended, mentions the circtunstance in lus 'Aft of 
Poetry," with a cold and eelf-aufficient sneer : — 

'Though praised and punished for another's rhymes, 
His own deserve as great applause toTTtelimea.' 
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To whkli is added in a note, 'A libel for wLicli he was both 
applnmied and wounded, though entirely igTiiiranl oi' llio whole 
matter.' This flat and conceited couplet, imd tiute, the noble 
author judged it proper to omil in the corrected edition of bis 
poem. Otway alone, no longer the friend of Itocbtslcr, and, 
perhaps, no longer the enenij of Dryden, bos apuken of the 
sntbor of this daatardlj outrage irith the contempt it de- 
serred : — 

' Poets in honour of the trutb ehonld write, 
ITitb the snmE spirit brave men for it fight; 
And though against him causeless hatreds rise, 
And dailj vhere he goes oflate, he spies 
The scowls of sudden and revengeful eyes; 
'Tis what be knows with much contempt to bear, 
And serves & cause too good to let him fear; 
He fears no poison from incensed drab, 
No mffinn'fl five-foot sword, nor rusctd's stab ; 
Nor anj other snares of mischief laid, 
Not a Roae-alley cadgel anibuscaile ; 
From any private cnuse whure malice reigns, 
Or general pique all blockheads hare to brains." " ' 

We diBmias this epeoimen of the times, that we may 

enjoy the look of Dryden as posterity sees it, — that is to 
say, ag that of the first poet of lii!i class, presiding over 
the tastes and aspirations of the town. Milton sat ia his 
sobnrban bower, equally removed from outrage and com- 
pliment, and contemplating a still greater futurity. In 
the following passage from the 'Country and City Mouse,' 
by Prior and Montagu, Dryden, it is true, ia spoken of 
with hostility, but his acknowledged predominance ahinea 
through it. Prior's instinct misgave him in writing 
against his natural master. 

"Tlien on they jogg'd; and since an hour of talk 
Might cut a banter on the tedious walk, 

• Dryden, vol. i. p. 2ua. 



■mLL'a COJVKB HOUSE. 

As T remember, said the sober niouae, 

I've heard mueh IhIIc of the Wit's Coffee-house ; 

Thither, aaja Brindle, thou shalt go and see 

Prieata supping cotFee, sparlifl and poets tea; 

Here rugged frieze, their quality well drcat. 

These baffling the grand Senior, those the Test, 

And there shrewd guesses made, and reasons given. 

That human laws were oevtr made in heaven. 

But, above all, what shall oblige tbj sight, 

And fill tbj eje-balls wiih a vast delight, 

Is the poetic judge of sacred wit. 

Who does i' th' darkneaa of his glorj sit; 

And as the moon who first receives the light. 

With which she makes these nether regions bright. 

So does he shine, reflecting from afar 

The rays he borrowed from a better star ; 

For roles, which from Corne'dle and Rapio flow. 

Admired bj all the scribbling herd below, 

From Fi'ench tradition while he does dispense 

Unerring truths, 'tis schism, a damned offence, 

To question his, or trust your private sense."* 

Will's CoSee-house was at the weBtem comer of Bow 

Street. It first had the title of the Red Cow, then of the 

Hose ; and we believe is the same house alluded to id the 

pleasant story in the second number of the ' Tatler : ' — 

" Supper and friends espect we at the Rose." 

The Rose, however, was a commoD sign for houses of 
public entertainment. The company, of which our poet 
■was the arbiter, sat up stairs in what was then called the 
dining, but now the drawing-room ; and there was a 
balcony, to which his chair was removed in summer from 
ita prescriptive corner by the fire-side in winter. " Tha 
appeal," says Malcolm, "was made to him upon every 
literary dispute. The company did not sit in boxes, as 
at present, but at various tables which were dispersed 

* Poems on State Aflaira, voL i. p. 9B. 
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throiigli the room. Smoking was permitted in the 
public room : it was then bo much in vogue that it does 
not seem to have been considered a. nnisance. Ilere, us 
in other eimiiar places of meeting, the visitors divided 
themaelvea into parties ; and we are told by Ward, that the 
young beaux and wits, who seldom approached the prin- 
cipal table, thought it a great honour to have a pinch out of 
Dryden's snufi'-box." " 

A lively specimen of a scene with Dryden in this 
coffee-house hna been afforded us by Dean Lockier, " I 
was alwut seventeen when I first came up to t«wn," says 
tlie Dean, " an odd-looking hoy, with short rough hair, and 
that sort of awkwardness which one always brings up at 
first out of the country wilh one, However, in spite of 
my bashfulness and appearance, I used, now and then, to 
thrust myself into Will's, to have the plejisure of seeing 
the most celebrated wits of that time, who then resorted 
thither. The second time that ever I was there, Mr. 
Dryden was speaking of his own things, as he frequently 
did, especially of such as had been lately puhhshed. ' If 
any thing of mine is good,' says he, ' 'tis " Mac-Flecno ; " 
and I value myself the more upon it, because it is the 
first piece of ridicule written in heroics.' On hearing 
this I plucked up my spirit so far as to say, in a voice 
hut just loud enough to he heard, 'that "Mac-Flecno" 
was a very fine poem, but that I had not imagined it to 
be the first that was ever writ that way.' On this, 
Dryden turned short upon me, as surprised at my inter- 
posing ; asked me how long I bad been a dealer in 
poetry ; and added, wilh a smile, ' Pray sir, what is it 
that you did imagine to have been writ so before ? ' — I 
named Boileau's ' Lutrin,' and Tassoni's ' Seechia Eapita,' 
which I had read, and knew Dryden had borrowed some 

* SpencB'H ' Anecdotes,' p, 263. 
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Strokes from each. "Tis true,' said Dryden, 'I had 
forgot tbem.' A little after, Dryden went out, and in 
going, Bpoke to me again, and desired me to eome and 
see him the next day. I was highly delighted with tlie 
invitation ; went to see him accordingly ; and was well 
acquainted with him after, as long as he lived," • 

Dryden's mixture of simplicity, good-nature, and good 
opinion of himaelf, is here seen in a very agreeable 
manner. It must not be omitted, that it was to this house 
Pope was taken when a boy, by his own desire, on purpose 
to get a sight of the great man ; which he did. Accord- 
ing to Pope, he was plump, with a fresh colour and a 
down look, and not very conversable. It appears, how- 
ever, that what he did say was much to the purpose ; 
and a contemporary mentions his conversation on that 
aecount as one of the few things for which the town was 
desirable. He was a temperate man ; though, for the 
last ten years of hia Ufe, Davies informs us that he drank 
with Addison a great deal more than he used to do, 
"probably so far as to hasten his end." 

It is curious, considering iiis peculiar sort of reputation 
with posterity, that Addison's name should be found eo 
connected in his own time with this species of irregu- 
larity. The same cause is supposed to have hastened his 
own end ; and it is related by Pope, that he was ohhged 
to avoid the Eussell Street Coffee-house, and the bad hours 
of Addison, otherwise they might have hastened his. 

Will's Coffee-house Tvas the great emporium of libels 
and scandal. The channels that have since abounded for 
the dregs of literature had scarcely then begun to exist; 
and, instead of purveying for periodical publications, the 
retailers of obloquy attended among the minor wits of 
this place, and distributed the last new lampoon in manu- 



* Spence'g 'Anecdotes,' p. 69. 
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script. There was a drunken fellow of that time, named 
Julian, who acquired an infamous celebrity in this way. 
Sir Walter Scott, iu his edition of Dryden, has given tho 
iollowing account of him and bis vocation. 

"The extremity of licence in manners neceasarily leads to 
equal licence in personal sntire, and there never was an age 
in which both were carried lo suth extesa as in that of Charles 
H. These personal and aeindaluus lilieU acquired the name 
of lampooDS, from the established burden formerly aung to 
tliem : — » 

' Lampone lompone, camerada lampone.' 

"Dryden anffered under these violent and invisible assaiJta, 
as much as any of hia age ; to which his own words in several 
places of his writing, and also the existence of many of the 
pasquUs ihemselvea in the Luttrel Collection, bear ample 
witness. In many of his prologues and epilogues, he alludes 
to fhia rage for personal satire, and to the employment whiuh 
it found for the half and three-quarter wits and courtiers of 
the time I 

'Yet these are pearls to your lampooning rhymes; 
Te abuse yourselres more dully than Lhe times ; 
Scandal, the glory of the English nation, 
Is worn to rnga, and seribbled out of fashion : 
Such harmless thrusts, as if, like fencers wise. 
They had agreed their pluy before their prize. 
Faith they may hang their harp upon the willows ; 
'Tia just like children when they box their pillows.' 

"Upon the general practice of writing lampoons, and the 
necessity of finding some mode of dispersing them, which 
should diffuse the scandal widely while the authors remained 
concealed, was founded the self-erected oiBce of Julian, Se- 
cretary, as he calls himself, to the Muses. This person attended 
Will's, the Wits' Coffee-house, as it was called; and dispersed 
among the crowds who frequented that place of gay resort 
copies of the lampoons which had Iteen privately comniunieated 
to him by their authors. ' lie is described,* says Mr. Malone, 
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' if s Terr dronken fellow, and at one time was confined for a 
libeL' SeTcral fstirea were writleo, in the form of addresses 
to hira. as well as the followii^. There is one among the 
* St»te Poems,' b«£inniiig — 

' Jutisn. in Terse, to ease thj wants I write. 
Not moved by envy, malice, or bj spite. 
Or pleated with the emptv name? of wit and sense. 
But merelj to fupplj thj want of pence,: 
Thia did inspire mj mtue, when out at he«l. 
She saw hef ite«dj secretarr reel i 
Griered thai a man. lo n^ul to the age, 
Should fi>ot it in fo tnean an equipage ; 
A erring tfandal that the fees of $en?e 
Should not be aUe to support the expense 
Of a poor seribe, who never thought of wants, 
^^~heD ftble lo procure a cnp of Kantz.* 

"Another, eaOed a 'Consoliiig Epistle to Juliaa.' is said to 
haie been written bj the Doke of Buckingham. 

" From a passage in one of the letters from the ' Dead to the 
Living,' we learn, that after Julian's death, and the madnesa 
of his mcoessor, called SummenoQ, lampooD lelt a sensible 
decsj ; and there was no more that ' brisk sfuiit of verse, that 
used to watch the follies and vices of the men and women of 
figure, that ihej could not start new ones fafier than lampoons 
exposed them.' ' • 

These "brisk spirits" hare still their descendants, and 
always will have till their betters cease lo set the example 
of ra.iling, or to encourage it. There is a difference, 
indeed, between the lampoons of such men and those of 
Dryden, or the literury personalities to which some in- 
genuotis minds will give way, before they well know what 
they are about, oat of mere emulation, perhaps, of the 
names of Pope and Boileau. Bat it is not to be expected 
that the others will stop where they do, or refine with the 
progress of their jre-ars and knowledge. The most gene- 

• ToLxv. n.S16. 
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rou3 sometimes find il diffieull lo leave off Baying ill- 
natnred things of one another, out of shame of yielding, 
or the habit of indulging their irritability. They en- 
deavour to reconcile themselves lo it by trying to think 
that the abuse ba^ a utility ; but when they come to Ibis 
point, the doubt is a proof that they ought to forego it, 
and help to teach tbe world better. Honest eontention, 
however, is one thing, and scandal is another. The 
dealer in the latter has always a petty mind and inferior 
understanding, most likely accompanied with conscious 
unworthiness ; the great secret of the love of scandal 
lying in the wish to level others with the calumniHtors. 

"Will's continued to bo the reanrt of the wita at least tilt 
1710," says Mr. Malcolm. "Probably Addiaon established bis 
servant [Button] in a new house about 171'2, and lii's fame 
after the production of ' Cato,* drew many of tlie Whig* 
thither." * 

"Addison," snys Pope, "passed each day alike; and much 
in the manner that Dryden did. Drjilen employed bis morn- 
ings in writing, dined en Jamilie, and then went to Will's : 
only he came home earlier a'uigbts." — And again: "Addison 
usually studied all the nioming ; then met his party at Button's ; 
dined, and staid there five or six hours ; and aoinetimea far 
into the night. I was of the company for about a yenr. but. 
found it too much for me: it hurl my health, and so I quilled 
it."t 

Button had been a servant of the Countess of Wanvick, 
whom Addison married. It is said that when the latter 
was dissatisfied with the Countess (we believe during tbo 
period of his courtship), he used to withdraw the com- 
pany from her servant's coffee-house. Unfortunately it 
is as easy la believe a petty story of Addison as a carC" 
less one of Steele. Addison, inleUectually a great man, 
was complexionally a little one. He was timid, bashful. 
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and reserTed, ond inslinetively aouglit succbsb by priv 
chnnnelB and diaingenuoiis meaaures. 

Under the influence of tliese eminent persona. Button 
became the head-quurters of the Whig Uternti, aa WillV 
had been that of the Toiy. Steele, however, dated bis 
poetical papers in the ' Tatler ' from Will's, as tlie old 
haunt of the town muse. Perhaps the Whiggery of 
Button's was one of the reasons why Pope left off going 
there, as he did not wiah to identify himself with either 
party. Ambrose Philips is said to Lave hung up a rod 
at that coffee-house, as an intimation of what Pope should 
receive at his hands, in caae the satirist chose to hazard 
it. A similar threat is related of Cibber. The behaviour 
of both has been cried out against as unhandsome, con- 
sidering the little person and bodily infirmities of the 
illustrious offender : but aa the threateuers were so much 
his inferiors in wit, and he exercised his great powers at 
their expense, it might not be difficult to show that their 
conduct was as good aa his. Why attack a man, if he is 
to be allowed no equality of retaliation ? The truth is, 
that personal satire is itself an unhandsome thing, and a 
childish one, and there will be no end to childish retorts, 
till the more grown understandings reform. Pope 
acGus';d Philips of pilfering his pastorals, and of "turning 
a Persian tale for Lalf-a-crown ; " the one an offence not 
very likely, unless, indeetl, all common-places may be^ 
said to be stolen ; the other no offence at all, though 
raio'lit have been a misfortune. These littlenesses in" 
great men are a part of the childhood of society. They 
show us how young it still is, and what a parcel of 
wrangling auhoolboya (in that respect) a future period^H 
may consider us. ^| 

One of the most agreeable memories connected with ' 
Button's is that of Garth, a man whom, for the spright- 
linesB and generosity of his nature, it is a pleasure to 
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name. He was one of the moat amiable and iiitelligiiDt 
of a moat amialile and intelligent class of men — tlie 
physicians. 

Armstrong, another poet and physician and not un- 
worthy of either class, for geniua and goodness of heart, 
though he had the weakness of aifecling a, hluntness of 
manners, and of eivearing, drew his last breath in this 
nreet. He is well known as the author of the most 
elegant didactic poem in the language, — the 'Art of 
Preserving Health.' The atieotaliona of men of genius 
are sometimes in direct contradiction to their best quali- 
ties, and assumed to avoid a show of pretending what 
they feel. Armstrong, who had bad health, and was 
afraid perhaps of being thought effeminate, aifeoted the 
bully in his prose writings ; and he was audi a swearer, 
that the late Mr. Fuseli's indulgence in that infirmity has 
been attributed to his keeping company with the Doctor 
when a youth. We never met with an habitual swearer 
in whom the habit could not be traced to Bome feeling of 
conscious weakness. FuBeh awore as he painted, in the 
hope of making up for the defects of Ins genius by the 
Tiolenee of his style. 

At No. 8. Russell Street, IloswcU was introduced to his 
formidable friend of whom he became the biographer. 
The house then belonged to Davies the bookseller. The 
account given us of Ids first interview is highly choroC' 
teristic of both parties. Boswell had a thorough speci- 
men of his future acquaintance at once, and Johnson 
evidently saw completely through BoswelL 

" Mr. Thomas Davies, the actor," aoith the particular Boa- 
well, "who then kept a booksell'er's shop in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, told me that Johnson was very much hia 
fiiend, and came freijuendy to his house, where he more than 
once invited me to meet him ; but by some unlucky accident 
or other he was prevented from coming to ua. 

I 3 
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" Air. Thomas Ditviea was a, mail of good understanding and 
Ulent9, will] the lulvimtage of a liberal edueatioa. Though 
Doniewhat ponipoua, he was an entertauiiiig compamon ; and hia 
lilurar; performances have do ineonsiderable share of merit- 
He was a friendly aud very hospitable mftn. Both he and hia 
wife (who had been celebrateil for her beauty), though upon 
the stage for many years, maintained an uniform decent-y of 
eharoctcr, and Jahnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy 
an intimaey with them as a.nj family which he used to tibiL 
Mr, Davies recollected several of Johnson's remarkable sayings, 
and woa one of the best of tbc many imitators of his voice and 
manner, while relating them. He increased my impatience 
more and more to see the extraordinary man whose worka I 
highly valued, nnJ whose conversation was reported to be so 
peculiarly esc client. 

" At last," continues Mr. Boswell, " on the 16th of May, when 
I was sitting in Mr. Davies' hack parlour, alter having drank 
lea ivitli him and Mrs. Dnvies, Johnson unexpectedly came into 
the shop, and Mr. Davies having perceived him through the 
giuss-iloor in the room in which we were sitting, advancing 
towards ug, — he announced his awful approach somewhat as 
nn nclor in the part of Uoratio, when he addresses Damlet on 
the appearance of his father's ghost, ' Look, my lord, it comes.' 
I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, from 
the |iortrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after 
he had published hia ' Dictionary,' in the altitude of sitting in 
his easy cb3,ir in deep meditation ; which was the first picture 
bis friend did for him, wbicb Sir Joshua very kindly presented 
to me, [tnd from which an engraving has been made for this 
work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respecfully in- 
troduced me to him; I was much agitated, and recollecting his 
prejudice against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said 
to Davies, 'Don't tell where I come from,' — ' Prom Scotland,' 
cried Davies, roguishly. ' Mr. Johnson,' said I, ' I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.' I am willing to 
flatter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe 
and conciliate him, and not as a humiliating abasement at the 
expense of my country- But however that might be, this 
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iqfeech Wfts Bomewhat unluck j ; for witli tiiat 'luickneas of wit 
for which lie was so remarknblc, he seiJiecl the expression ' come 
from ScotlooJ !' which I used in the sense of Leiiig of that 
countrj; and, oa if I had come away from ityor left it, retorted, 
'That, Sir, I find, is what a great many of your counirj men 
cannot help.' Thie stnikc sttiniicd me a good deal ; and when 
we had aet down, I felt myself not a litlle enibairassed, and 
apprehensive of what might eome nest. He then addressed 
himself to Daviefl : ' What do you think of Garrick ? he has 
refused me an order for the play for Miss Wdliams, because he 
knows the house will be full, and that an order will be worth 
three shillings.' Eager to take any opening to gel into eon- 
Tcraalion with him, I ventured to say, ' O, Sir, I cannot think 
Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trille to you.' ' Sir (said he, 
with a stern look.) 1 have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done ; and I know no right you have to talk to me 
on the subject." Perhaps I deserved this cheek ; for it was 
rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his old ac- 
quaintanee and pupil. I ni>w felt myself much mortified, and 
began to think that the hope I ha<l long indulged of obiainiiig 
his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my ardour 
been uncommonly strong, and my resolution uncommunly 
persevering, so rough a reception might have deterred me for 
ever from making any further atleinpls. Fortunately, however, 
I remained upon the field, not wholly discomfited." • * • • 
"I was highly pleased with the extraoi'dinary vigour of his 
conversation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it bj 
an engagement at another place. I had, for a part of the 
evening, been left alone with him, and had vcutui'ed to make 
an observation now and then, which he received very civilly ; 
so that I was satisfied that, though there was a roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition. Davies 
followed me to (he door, and when I eompluincd to him a little 
of tlie hard blows which the great man had given me, he kindly 
took upon him to console me by saying, ' Don't be uneasy. I 
can see he likes you very well,' " * 

• BwwcU, voL i. p. 378, 
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The Hummums Hotel and Coffee-house which occu- 
pies the aouth-west corner of this street, and stretcbeg 
round into Covent Giirden market, is so caUed &om an 
eastern word signifying baths. It was one of the earliest 
bouses set up in England of that kind, and thence 
called bagnio3 ; and one of the few that retained their 
respectability. The generality were bo much the re- 
verse, that the word bagnio came to mean a brothel. 
It appears from a story we are about to relate, that people 
went to the Hummums not only to bathe, hut to get 
themselves cupped. Bathing is too much neglected in 
this country ; but tbe consequences of our sedentary 
habits have forced upon us a greater degree of attention 
to it, and the imitation of the Turkish system of cleanli- 
ness has been carried further in vapour baths and the 
startling luxury of shampooing, which makes people dis- 
cover that they have in general two or three skins too 
many. Englishmen, in the pride of their greater freedom, 
often wonder how Eastern nations can endure their servi* 
tude. This is one of the aecreta by which they endure it. 
A free man in a dirty skin is not in so flt a state to 
endure existence as a slave with a clean one ; because 
nature insists, that a due attention to the clay which our 
souls inhabit, shall be the first requisite to the comfort of 
the inhabitant. Lot us not get rid of our freedom ; let us 
teach it rather to those that want it ; but let such of us as 
have them, by all means get rid of our dirty skins. There 
is now a moral and intellectual commerce among mankind, 
aa well as an interchange of inferior goods; we should send 
freedom to Turkey as well as clocks and vratchea, and 
import not only ligs, but a fine state of the pores. 

Of the Hummums there is a ghost-story in Boswell, a 
thing we should as little dream of in this centre of the 
metropolis, as look for a ghost at noonday. The reader 
will see how much credit ia to he given it, by the style of 
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the narrator, who, with all his good-will towards super- 
stition (and il is do le^ a p^rsoa tliat speaks tLan Dr. 
Johnson), had an inveterate lore of truth, which led him 
to defeat his own object. 

"Amongst the miuieroiis prints," aajs Boswell, "posted on 
the wnlls of the dining-room nt Streathiim, was ' Ilogarlh's 
Modem Midnight Conversation.' I o^keil bim nhat he Icnew 
of Paraon Ford, who niidieB a conspicuous figure in the riotous 
group, Johnson. ' Sir. he was my ocrpiuititnnce and relation, — 
mj mother's nephew. He had purchnsL'd a living in the tountry, 
but not simoiiiacally. I never saw him hut in the country. I 
have been t«ld that he wasaman of great parts, very profligate, 
but I never heard he was impious.' JJo^oeeU. ' Was ihere not 
a story of his ghoat having appeared ?' Johnson. ' Sir, it was 
believed. A waiter at the HunLmums, in which house Ford 
died, had been absent some time, and returned, not knowing 
that Ford was dead. Going down to the cellar, according to 
the story, he met him ; going down iigain he met him a second 
tiine. When he cauie up, he aakcd some people of the house 
what Ford could be doing there. They told bun Ford was 
dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some time. 
When he recovered he said he had a message to deliver to some 
women from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. 
He walked out; he was followed; but somewhere about St. Paul's 
they lost him. He came back, and said he had delivered the 
message, and the women esclaimeil, 'Then we are all undone I' 
Dr. Pellet who was not a credulous man, inquired into the 
truth of this story, and he said, the evidence was irresistible. 
My wife went to the Hummums (it is a place where people 
get themselves cupped). I believe she went with intention 
to hear about this story of Ford. At first they were unwilling 
to tell her ; but after they had talked to her, she came away 
satisfied that it was true. To be sure the man had a fever ; and 
this vision may have been the beginning of it. But if the 
message to the women, and their behaviour upon it, were true 
as related, there was something sujiematural. That rests upon 
his word ; and there it remains.' " * 
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At the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, Covent 
Garden (or, as it would be more properly spelt, Convc7it 
Giarden") extended from Drury Lane to St. Martin's 
Lane, and was surrounded by a brick wall. It had lately 
belonged to the abbota of "Westminster, whom it supplied, 
doubtless, with fruit and vegetables, as it has since done 
the metropolis, and hence its appellation. The reader 
will see it ia the old print of London by Aggaa. There 
was a break into it on the southwest, made by the gnrdeo 
of Bedford house, which stood facing the Strand between 
the present Bedford and Southampton streets. On the 
dissolution of the monasteries, Covent Garden was given 
to the Duke of Somerset, and on his fall, to John, Earl of 
Bedford, whose family converted it into a pasture ground, 
including Long Acre, then part of the fields leading to 
St. Giles's. His descendant Francis, about seventy 
years afterwards, let the whole pasture on a building 
lease, and built the old church for the intended inhabit- 
ants. The architect was Inigo Jones. To the same 
hand we are indebted for the portico of the north-eastern 
quarter, which still remains. There was a continuation 
of it on the south-east, which was burnt down. It waa 
to have been carried all round the square, and the absence 
of it might be regretted on the score of beauty ; but 
porticoes arc not fit for this climate, unless where the 
object is to furnish a walk during the rain. Covered 
walks devoted to that purpose, and conveniently diS' 
tributed, might be temptations to out-of-door exercise in 
had weather. If they succeeded, they would effect a very 
desirable end. But covered walks, however beautiful, 
which are not used, in that way, are rather to be depre- 
cated in this cold and humid climate. In Italy, where 



• It ia still ao sailed by many of the poorev orders, who are ofleder 
in Ihe right in Ihtir olii Engliah linn is ausjwctod. Somo of them call 
it Common Garden, wbich ia a betti^r corruption thAD ita prEaent ooe. 
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the summer son at noon-daj bams like a canldroD, tli«y rtc 
much to the purpose ; but the more sua we can get in 
Eagland the better. Lnckilj, there is a convenience in this 
portico, as far as the theatre is coucemeil ; otherwise the 
circuit would be more agreeable without it, and the coffee- 
hoases of the place more light and cheerfoL 
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ItnO^ iQKIB** lAOCH, AWO OLD COmfT GAHOtM- 

Of the style of building observed in the church there is 
a well-known alory, "The Earl is said to have told 
Inigo Jones he wished to have as plain and convenient a 
Btrncture as possible, and but little better thnn a barn ; to 
which the architect replied, he would build a burn, but 
that it should be the handsomest in England." • 

Inigo Jones's church was burnt down in the year 1795, 
owing to the carelessness of some plumbers who were 
mending the roof. When the flames were at their 
height," says Malcolm, "the portico and massy pillars 
made a grand scene, projected before a bnck-grounil of 
liquid fire, which raged with so much uncontrolled fury, 



* LDDdlnium Bedivivom, toL Ev. p. 213. 
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that not a Tragment of wood, in or near the walla, escaped 
destruction." • 

The barn-like taste, or in other words [he Grecian (for 
usefulness and simplicity arc the secrets of it, and the 
Temple of Theseus and a common bam have the same 
principles of structure), -was copied in the new edifice. 
By a passage quoted in the Loiid'mium Rvdivivum from 
the Weekly JoHTiial of April 22, 1727, it appears that 
the portico of the old church had been altered by the in- 
habitants, and restored by the Earl of Burlington, " out 
of regard to the memory of the celebrated Inigo Jones, 
and to prevent our counti-ymen being exposed for their 
ignorance." The spirit of this portico has been retained, 
and the church of St. Paul's Covent garden is one of the 
moat pleasing structures in the metropolis. 

A great many actors have been buried in this apot ; 
among them, Eaatcourt the famous mimic, Edwin, 
Macklio, and King. We shall speak of one or two of 
them presently, but it is desirable, especially in a work of 
this kind, to observe a clironological order. The mere 
observance itself conveys information. Among the 
variety of persons buried here may be mentioned, first ; 

Car, Earl of Somerset, in the old church. His burial 
in Covent Garden was, doubtless, owing to his connexion 
with the family of Russell, his daughter having married 
William, afterwards Earl and Duke of Bedford, father of 
the famous patriot. It is said that hie lady was bred up 
in such ignorance of the dishouour of her parents, that 
having met by accident with a book giving an account of 
it, she fainted away, and was found in that condition by 
her domestics. Her lover's family were very averse to 
the match, but wisely allowed it upon due trial, and had 
no reason to repent their generosity. To read the history 

• LomUnium E&divivuin, vol. iv. p. 219. 
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of tbe foolish and unprincipled Countess of Somerset, who 
would suppose that hbr daughter was to give birth to the 
conscientious martyr for liberty ? But the blood which 
foUy makes wicked, a good education may render noble. 

Butler in the church-yard. The popular notion that 
he was starred is unfounde<l ; but he was very ill-treated 
by a court whom hia wit materially serrcd. It is said 
that Charles, once and away, gave him a hundred pounds. 
This ia pofisil^le ; but it is at least as possible that he 
gave him nothing, though he would willingly have done 
it, perhaps, had hia debaucheries left him the means. 
Charles, in his way, was as poor as Butler, though not as 
honourably so, for it does not appear that the poet was 
unwilling to labour for his subsistence. There is a 
myatery, however, in Butler's private affairs. He once 
appears to have had some office in the family of the 
Countess of Kent. Perhaps he was not a very good man 
of business, though the learning exhibited in ' Hudibras ' 
showed how he could work on a favourite subject. When 
men succeed to this extent in what nature evidently 
designs them for, great allowance is to be made for their 
disinclination to other tasks ; and Biltler had no children 
to render the neglect of his fortune criminal. The Duke 
of Buckingham, who oncS undertook to " do something 
for him," and had a meeting for the purpose at a coffee- 
house, saw a pander of hia go by the window with a 
" brace of ladies," and going aft-er him, we hear no more 
of his Grace. Luckily, to prevent him from starvation, 
Butler found a friend in the exceUent Mr, Longueville 
of the Temple, a scholar and a real gentleman, who did 
not confine hia generosity to an admiration of him in 
books. The poet is understood to have been indebted to 
him for support during the latter part of his life ; and it 
was he who buried him in tliis church-yard. It ia to Mr. 
Longueville that we are indebted for the publication of 
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Butler's ' Remains,' which arc quite wortUy of the wit of 
' Hudibraa,' and deserve to he more generally known, 
Butler was the greatest wit that ever wrote in Terse ; 
perhaps the greatest thiit ever wrote at all, meaning hy 
wit the union of remote ideas. He was unJouhtedly the 
most learned. His political poem is out of date ; and 
much of the humour that deliglited the cavaliers must, of 
necessity, be lost to us ; but passages of it will always be 
repeated ; and it is difficult to hear hia name mentioned, 
without quoting eome of his rhymes. He was the first 
man that gave rhyme itself an air of wit. His coupleta 
are not only witty themselves, but seem to add a new 
idea to their imagery in the very sounds at the end of 
them. His startling turns of thought are accompanied by 
as surprising a turn in t-he cadence, as if the echo itself 
could not help laughing. Thus his doctor's shop is 

" stored with dele terj medicines. 

Which whoBoever took ia dead since :" 

his BOUT religionists 

" Compound for ains they are inclined to, 
By damning lbo«e they have no mind to :" 

and again, 

" Synods are mystical bear-tjarilena. 
Where elders, deputies, church -wardens. 
And other members of the court, 
llanage the Babylonish sport j 
For prnloeiitor, sicrihe, and bear-ward, 
Do differ only in a, mere word : 
Both are hut several synagogues 
Of carnal men, and bears, imd (logs; 
Both antichristLau assemblies 
To mischief bent, as far 's in them lies." 

His most quoted rhyme, when 

" Pulpit, drum ecclesiaalic. 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick," 
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ia, singularly enough, no rhyme at all ; but the surprise 
of the echo, and the truth conveyed in it, afTect us as if it 
were perfect. Here are one or two more of the wilful 
order, very ludicrous : — 

" The esptiTe knight 



And pensive squire, both bruised in body 
And conjured iulo safe ciulody. 

in all the fabrjck 



You could not see one stone or a brick. 

Who deals in destiny's dark counsels, 
And sage opinione of the moon sells. 

Those wholesale critics that in eoffec- 
IlouEea cry down oli philosophy." 

Mrs. Pilkington tella us that Swift took down a 
' Hudibras ' one day, and ordered her to examine him in 
the hook, when, to her great surpriae, she found be re- 
membered "every line, from beginning to end of it."" 
Mrs. Pilkington is a lady whose word is to be taken cum 
mahis grants ; nor is it very likely she should ever have 
heard the Dean repeat a whole volume through ; but if 
Swifl knew any author entire, Butler ia likely to have been 
the man. Butler had the same politics, the same love of 
learning, the same wit, the same apparent contempt of 
mankind, the same charity underneath it, and the same 
impatient wish to see them wiser. His style of writing 
is evidently the origin of Swift's. II' the reader is not 
yet acquainted with his ' Remains,' the following sample 
or two will give him a desire to be so : — 

" The truest chnractcra of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance; 

' Memoirs of MiB-LBlidaPiUdngton. Dnblin, 1748, \-oL L p. 136. 
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As blind men uao to bear their nosea higher. 
Than those who have their eyes and eight intire." 

" There needs no other charm, nor conjuror, 
To raise iufemnl spirits up, but fear; 
That makes men pull their horns in like a snail, 
That's both a prisoner to ilself, and jail; 
Draws more fantastic shapes than in the grains 
Of knotted wood, in aonie men's crazy brains, 
When all the cocks they think they aee, and bulls, 
Are only in the inside of their skulls." 

Sir Peter l^ely, the painter of tbe meretricious beautiea 
of the court of Charles 11. — Pope's couplet ou him is well 
known: — 

" Lety on animated canvass stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul." 

The canvass is more sleepy than animated, and the 
ladies more like what they were in inclination than in 
features. However, there is a great likeness on that very 
account. They are all of a, sisterhood; — qiialem non 
decel esse sororum. A master of pictorial criticism has 
said of the collection of them al Windsor Castle, that 
"they look just like what they were, a set of kept- 
mistresses, painted, tawdry, showing ofT their theatrical 
or meretricious airs and graces, without one trace of 
real elegance or refinement, or one spark of sentiment to 
touch the heart. Lady Grammoat is the handsomest of 
them ; and though the most voluptuous in her attire and 
attitude, the most decent. The Duchess of Portsmouth 
(Cleveland), in her helmet and plumes, looks quite like a 
heroine of romance, or modern Amazon ; but for an air of 
easy assurance, inviting admiration, and alarmed at nothing 

but being thought coy, commend ua to my Lady 

above, in the sky-blue drapery, thrown carelessly over her 
shoulders ! As paintings, these celebrated portraits can- 
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not ranfc very high. They have an affected ease, but a 
real liardnesa of manner and execution ; and they havu 
that contortion of attitude and aetness of features, which 
we afterwards find carried to so disgusting and insipid aD 
excess in Kneller's portraits. Sir Peter Lely waa, liow- 
ever, a hetter painter than Sir Godfrey Kneller — that is 
the highest praise that can be accorded to him. He bad 
more spirit, more originality, and was tlie livelier cox- 
comb of the two ! Both these painters possessed consider- 
able mechanical dexterity, but it is not of a redned kind. 
Neither of them could he ranked among great painters, 
yet they were thought by their centemporariea and tbem- 
selvea superior to every one. At the distance of an 
hundred years we see the thing plainly enough," * Sir 
Peter was a Westplialiun, of a family named Vander 
Vaas, His father was an ofHeer in the army, who, 
having been born in a perfumer's house which had a, lily 
for its sign, got the name of Citplain Uu Lys, or Lely, 
and the cognomen was retained by his son. He aimed at 
magnificence in his style of living, probably in imitation of 
his predecessor at the English court, Vandyke ; but there 
was a certain coarseness about him which showed the infe- 
riority of his taste in that particulai-, as well as in the rest. 

Wycherly in the Church. See Bow Street. 

Southern, one. of those dramatic writers who, without 
much genius, succeed in obtaining a considerable name, 
and justly, by dint of genuine feehng for common nature. 
He began in Dryden's time, who knew and respected liis 
talents, was known and respected by Pope, and lived to 
enjoy a similar regard from Gray. " I remember," says 
Oldys, " this venerable old gentleman, when he lived in 
Covent Garden, and used to frequent the evening prayers 
in the church there. He was always neat and decently 
dressed, commonly in black, witb his silver sword, and 
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silver locks." Gray, in a l€tter to Walpole, dated Burnbani, 
in Buckinghamshire, 1737, says, " We have oid Mr. 
Southern at a gentleman's honse, a little way off, who 
often comes to see us ; he ia now aeventy-aeven years old, 
and has almost wholly lost hia memory ; but is as agree- 
able an old man na can be ; at least I persuade myself so 
when I look at him, and think of Isahella and Oroonoko." 
Southern died about nine years after this period, aged 
about eighty-five, "With all the respect he obtained, pro- 
bably a great deal more by the decency and civility of his 
habits than by his genius. Southern, it appears, was not 
above making application to the nobility and others to buy 
tickets for his plays. 

Joe Haines, the comedian. See Drury Lane. 

Eastcourt, the comedian, — or mimic rather, — for, like 
most players who devote themselves to mimicry, which ia 
a kind of caricature portrait-painting, his comedy or 
general humour was inferior to it. He was, however, a 
man of wit as well as a mimic ; and, in spite of a talent 
which seldom renders men favourites in private, was so 
much regarded, that, when the Beef-ateak Club was set 
up {which a late author says must not be confounded 
with the Beef-steak Club held in Covent Garden theatre 
and the Lyceum), Eastcourt was appointed provvedilore 
or caterer, and presenteJ as a badge of distinction with 
a small gridiron of gold, which he wore about his neck 
fastened to a green ribbon. He is said at one time to 
have been a tavern-keeper, in which quality (unless it 
was in the other) Pamell speaks of him in the beginning 
of one of his poems : — 

Gay Bacchaa liking Estcourt'a wine 

A noble meal bespoke us. 

And for the guests that were to dine 

Brought Comus, Love, and Jocua." 

* The beat accoont we ure acquainted witb of ttie variaus Be«f-eteBl[ 
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But Lis greafest honour ia tLe following remarkable 
tefltimony borue to his merits bj Sir Eichard Steele, 

ChibB haa been given na by the good-hranoured antbor of 'Wine and 
WrUnnU-* Hie Ixx^k is on antiquarian fiction, but nof entirely such ^ ivad 
the present aucount, aiDoDf; others, may Ik tnken as fUct Gi.i>rge 
Lambert, Rich's scene-pAinler Rt Covent Gariitn, says he. " being a man 
of wit, nnd of rnputa as un artist, was firequcntly vifliteil by persons of 
now while at liis work in the scune-room. lDlho6d dnysitwuBCUSlumiiry 
for men of fashion to visit the gret^n-room, and 1o indnlge in a mtiming 
lounge behind the curtain of the thoatre. Lambert:, when preparing ]ns 
designs for a pantomime or new npcclntde (for whitb txliibiliein the 
manager. Rich, was much rcno^'ncd), would ottcn take his chop or steak 
cooked on the German stove, rather than quit his occupation fi>r the 
superior accommodntiou of a noi^hbenring' tavern. Certain of his \'isitor^ 
men of tosle, struck with the novelty of the thing perhaps^ or tempted 
by the savoury dish, took u knife and fork with Lnmbtrt, unil enJK.red 
the treat. Hence the origin of (he Bcef^steak Club, ;vhose social feasts 
wsro long hold in the painting-room of this theatre, which, from its 
commencement, ha^ enrolled OTTiong its unembers persons of the highest 
mnh and fortoue, and many eminent profaseiunal nioo and diathi^iiieli^d 
wits. The Club subsequently met in an apartment of the late theatre; 
than it moved to the Shakspearo Tavern ; thence again to the theatre; 
uald], being burnt out in IBIJ. the meetings adjourned to the Redford. 
At present the celebrated coniives asaemble nt sa apartment at the 
English Opera House in the Strand. 

" At the same limo tills social club flouriflhe.1 in Englnnd, and about 
the year 1749, a Heef-slcak Club was established at the Theatre Boi'ttl, 
Dublin, of which the celebrated Mrs, Marj^aret Wofflngton was president. 
It was begtin by Hr. SheridHu, but on a very diHe rent plan to that in 
London, no theatrical iierformer, save una female, being arlmitteJ ; and 
thongb called a Club, the manager alone bore ull the expenses. The 
planwox, by making a list of about fifty or sixty persons, chiefly noblemea 
and members of Parliament, who were inviteii. Uaually obont half that 
number attended, and dined in (he monagcr'a aportiaent in the theatre. 
There was no female admitted but this P^ JFqffiiiffCont so denominated 
by all her coo temporaries, who was aealed in a great choir at the head 
of the table, and elei'teil president for the seasou. 

"' It will readily be believe^l,' says Mr. Victor, who was joint proprietor 
of the house, 'tlint a club where there were gowl accommodations, snch a 
/oprly prwdentj full of ^vit and spirit, and ni4hlng to pojf, must soou grow 
remarkably fashionable.' It did 90 — but we Hiid it subsequently caused 
the theatre tn be pulled to pieces about the manager's henl. 

"Kr. Victor uiyB of Mrs. Margarel, 'she possessed captivating ehanna 
L 3 
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whose own finencBs of nature was never more beautifully 
evinced in any part of his writings : — 

"Poor Eaatcourt! the lost time I saw him we were plotting 
to show Ihe town his greut capacity for acting in bis full light, 
by introducing him ob dictating to a set of young pljiyers, in 
what manner to speitk tliia sentence and utter t'other passion. 
He had ao exfiuisite a discerning of what was deflective in any 
object before him, that in an instant he could shew you the 
ridiculous aide of what would pusa for beautiful and just, even 
to men of no ill judgment, liclbre he had pointed at the failure. 
He waa no less skilful in the knowledge of beauty; and, I dare 
BBy, there is no one who knew iiim well, but can repeat more 
well-turned compliments, na well as smart reportoes of Mr. 
Eastcourt's, than of any other man in England. This was 
eaady to be observed in liis inimitable faculty of telling a story, 
in which he would thmw in natural and unexpected incidents 
to moke tifi court to one part, and rally the other part of the 
company. Then bo would vary the usage be gave them, ac- 
cording as he saw tliem bear kind or sharp language. He had 
the knack to raise up a pensive temper and mortify an imper- 
tinently gay one, as lie saw them bear kind or sharp language. 

" It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to allix, as much 
as in them lies, the character of a man to his circumstances. 
Thus it is ordinary with them to praise faintly the good 
qualities of those below them, and say, it is very extraordinary 
in such a man as be is, or the like, when they ore forced to 
ackimwledge the value of him whose lowneas upbraids their 
exaltation. It is to tlus humour ooly that it is to be ascribed, 



as u jorial, witty bottle companion, but few moalning os a mere female.' 
Wq tiBvo Dr. JoIins^fnV t'^timonj', howt^ver, who had ufton gofl&ipperl 
wltl) Mrs. Mfirgoit^t in tho green-roDm at old Urarj, more in the lady's 
&vour. 

*' ThiH author (Victor) eaya, ^Eaking; nf the Boef-flteak Clob, ' It was 
a club of flndent institution in every theatre; whpn the prindpfll [»r- 
Ibrmera djned one day in the week together (generally Saturday), and 
authors and other grnimica were admitted munibera.' 

" The dab in Ivy Lune, eelebraled by Dr. Jobasun, una oriijinfllly a 
Beff-iteai." 



that a qtDck «k in W Twa aiu w, a niee jn d gmenl upon imj 
tmergeacj thxt cooU Bn^sad > nnst Uamdeei ioofkaair^ 
\n hiiWwii, oonld bm labe tlu> man above being rec«Tcd onlj 
upon Ike (bot of eoBtriliiitii^ Id mirth and diTer^aon. But be 
mi as easy oder tku caoilition as a man of so exceUent 
uietttt «*a e«{>aUe; mud dnce tliej would hat« it that to 
dnert waa Iin btmness, be did it with all the feeming alncrity 
baagiaMt, tbni^ it ctmig Um to the h«ait that it was his 
biNneaa. Hen of aaiBe, who could taste his excelletides, were 
vdl jatifGed to let him lead the way in conversatioii, and plaj 
lAer his own manner: bat fools, wlio prori^ed bim to mimicrj, 
fimnd he had the indigoatkiD to let it be at th^ expense who 
called for it; and he would diow the form of conceited heiTj 
fellows as jest* lo the compan; at their own request, in revenge 
for intcmipEing him from being a companion, to pnt on the 
cbsracler of a jester. 

" WLfll was peculiarly excellent in fhij memoraWe companion 
was, that in the accijunts he gave of persons anil Kotiments, 
he did not only hit the figure of their facei, and manner of 
their gestures, but he would in his narration fall into their TCry 
way of thinking, and this when he recounted pa^^oges wherein 
men of the befl wil were concerned, as well as bUcIi whtireia 
were represented men of the lowest rank of understand iug. It 
is certainly as great an in^Iance of self-love to a weakness, to 
be impatient of liciii^ mimicked, as any con be imagined. There 
were none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or those who 
were incapable of mending their faults, that dreaded hiui; to 
others he was in the highest decree pleasing, and I do not 
knoiv any Siitisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever tasted so 
much OS having got over an impntience of seeing myself in the 
ur he could put me when I have displeased him. /( i* iwtced 
to his exipiiiite talent (his leai/, more than ubi/ philosophy I eoulil 
read on the tubjcct, that my purson is neri/ Utile of my cart ,■ atid 
it id indifferent lo me v;kat is said of my shape, my air, my 
manner, my speech, or my address. It is to poor Easleonrt I 
chiefly otne that I am arrived al the happiness of thinking nothing 
a dimimdiou lo me, dct what arcues a dei'BAVITT of my 
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"I bive been present with him among men of the most 
delicate tast« a whiile night, ami have known him (for he saw 
it was desired) keep the discourse to hiui=elf the nioal part of 
it, Hod niaintain his good humour with a countenance and in a 
lunguage so delightful, without olfecce to any person or thing 
upon earth, still preserving the distance hia circumstances 
obliged him to; I say, I have seen liim do all this in such a 
charming manner, that I am sure none of those I hint at will 
read this without giving him some sorrow for their abundant 
mirth, and one guah of teiirs for so many bursts of laughter. 
I wish it were any honour to the pleasant creature's memory 
that my eyes are too much suffused to let me go on."* 

Closterman in the churcli-yard. He was an indifferent, 
but once popular artist, vfhom we mention on account of 
his painful domestic end. He had a mistress, whom he 
thought devoted to him. She robbed him of every thing 
she could lay her hands on, mouey, plate, jewels, and 
moveables, and fled out of the kingdom. He pined away 
with an impaired understanding, and waa soon brought 
to the grave. Clostermon was once set in competition 
with Sir Godfrey Kneller. He painted the family of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and had so many disputes about 
the picture with the Duchess, that Marlborough said to 
him, "It has given me more trouble to reconcile my wife 
and you, than to fight a battle." 

Arne, the celebrated musician, in the church-yard. See 
Eing Street. 

Sir Robert Strange, the greatest engraver, perhaps, 
this country has seen; that is to say, supposing the 
merits of an engraver to he in proportion to his relish for 
and imitation of his originals. Other men may have 
drawn a finer mechanical line, but none have surpassed 
Strange lu giving the proper diversity of surfaces, or 
equalled liim in transferring to hard copper the roundness 
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and delicacy of flesh. His engraTings from Titian almost 
convey something of the colours of that great painter, 
Lite all true masters, Strange took pains with whatever 
he did, and bestowed attention on every part of it ; so 
much indeed, that his love for his art appears to have 
been an exhausting one, and he was anxious to keep the 
burin out of the hands of his children. He had seen a 
great deal of the world, and was a very amiable as well aa 
intelligent man. When young he was a great Jacobite, 
and fought aword-in-hand for the Pretender; though it is 
said that a main cause of his ardour was the hope of 
attaining the haad of a fair triend, equally devoted to the 
cause. It is pleasant to add, that he did attain it, and 
that she made him a good wife. Sir Robert was a 
Scotchmaa of a good family; but his knighthood came 
from George the Third, a few years before the nrtist^s 
death. 

Macklin, the comedian, in the church-yard, at the age 
of one hundred and seven, aod upwards. We have 
spokea of hira before in his stage character. His long 
age in the midst of cities and tlieatres is very remarkable. 
It seems to have been owing to the inheritance of a robust 
constitution, — the great cause of longevity nest to tem- 
perance, perhaps the greatest, unless cootradicted by the 
reverse. Most persons who have been long-Uved, Lava 
had long-lived progenitors ; but somebody must begin. 
The foundation is always temperance. Macklin must 
have been very lucky in his physical advaotages, for hs 
did not keep any very strict rein over hia temper; nor 
does he appear to Lave followed any regimen, till latterly, 
and then he consulted the immediate ease of his stomach, 
and not the quality of what he took. However, hia 
habits, whatever they were, ■were most likely regular. 
'It had been his constant rule," says his biographer, "for 
a period of thirty years and upwards, to visit a publio- 
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house called the Antelope, in White Hart Yard, Covent 
Garden, where his usual beverage was a pint of beer 
called stout, which was made hot and sweetened with 
moist sugar, almost to a syrup. This, he said, balmed 
bis stomach, and kept him from having any inward 
pains." • The same writer, in a report of a conversation 
lie had with Mr. Macklin, has left us an affecting but not 
unpleasing picture of the decay of faculties, remarkable to 
the very last for their shrewdness and vivacity. It is the 
liveliest picture of old mortality we ever met with. 

Question. " Well, Mr. Macklin, how do you do to-day ?" 

Aiieicer. "Why, I hurdly know, sir; I think I am a little 
belter than I was in the morning." 

Q. "Why, Eir, did you feel any pain in the morning?" 

A. " Yes, sir, a good deal." 

Q. "Id whatpnrt?" 

A. " Why, I fee! n sort of a — a — a — " (shaking his head), 
" I forget everything ; I forget the word : I felt a kind of pain 
here" (patting his hand upon his left breast), — " but it b gone 
away, and I am better now." 

Q. " How do you sleep, sir ?" 

A. "Not so well 03 1 could wish; I am becoming mm« 
wakeful than usual ; I awoke last night two or thi'ee times : I 
got u]i twice, walked about my room here, and then went to 
bed again." 

Q. "Do you always get up when you awake, sir?" 

A. " No, sir, not idways ; but I get up and widk about as 
soon as I feel myself — there, now, it is all gone,", (putting his 
hand upoa his forehead). 

Q. " You get up, sir, I suppose, as soon oa you feel yourself 
uneasy in bed?" 

A. " Yea, sir, when I begin to be troublesome to myself." 

Q. "Do not you, sir, ftndit unpleasant lo walk about here 
alono, and to luivc nobody to converse with?" 

A, "Not at all, sir, I get up when I am tired abed, and I 

• MsDioira of the Life of Cbnrles Macklin, Esq, Sic, by Jamea ThomaB 
Kiiknmn, vuL iL p. 419. 
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walk about till I am tired, and then I go to bed again ; and ao 
forth." 

Q. "But does it not afford yoa grent pleasure when any 
persoii cornea to see jon ?" 

A. " Why, not 80 much as one would expect, lir." 

Q. "Are you not pleased when. your friends come and con- 
Tcrae with ynup" 

A. " I am always very liiippy to see my friends, and I ehoulil 
be very happy to hold a — a — a, see there now " 

Q. " A oonversation you mean, sir P" 

A. " Ay, a conTersatioD. Alas I sir, you see the wretched 
state of my memory — see there now, I Eouid not recollect that 
common word — bat I cannot converse. I used to go to a 

house very near this where my friends assemble it 

was a — a — a — [a company] no, that's not the word, a — a — 
elub, I mean. I was the father i)f it, but I could not hear all; 
and what I did hear, I did not — a — a — under under — under- 
Etand ; they were nl! very attentive to me, but I could not be 
one of them. I always feel an nneaaineas, when I don't know 
what the people are talking about. Indeed, I fouud, sir, that I 
was not fit to keep company — so I stay away." 

Q. " Hare you been reading this morning, air F" 

A. " Yes, sir." 

Q. " What book ? " 

A. "I forget: — here, look at it;" — handing the book. 

Q. "I ace, it is Milton's ' Paradise Lost ' " 

[He then took the book out of my hand and said ; — " I have 
only read tliia much," (about four pagca) "these two Uays' — 
but what I read yesterday, I have forgot to-day." He next 
read a few lines of the beginning inimitably well, and laying 
down the book, said] " I underatand all that, but if I read any 
farther, I forget that passage whicla I understood before." 

Q. " But I perceive with Batiafaclion, sir, that your sight is 
very good." 

A. " Oh, sir, my sight, like every thing else, begins to fail 

too ; about two daya ago I felt — a — a — there now I 

have lost it — a pain just above my left eye, and heard some- 
thing give a crack, and ever since, this eye (pointing to the 
lefl) lui£ been painful." 
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Q. " I think, sir, it irould be advisable for jou to Te&ain 
from reading a little time." 

A. " I believe jou ure in the right, sir." 

Q. "I think JOU appear Oit present free from pain ?" 

A. " Yes, sir, I am prettj comfortable now : but I find 
mj — mj — my strength is all gone. I feet myself'going gra- 
dually." 

Q. " But JOU are not afriud to die ? " 

A. "Not in the least, air, — I never did any peraon any 
Berious mbchief in my life: — even ivhen I gambled, I never 
cheated; — I know that a— a — a— see, now — death, I mean, 
must come, and I am ready to give it up," (meaning the 
ghost). 

Q. " I understand you were at Drury Lone theatre last 
night P" 

A. "Yes, iir, I was there." 

Q. " Yes, sir, the newspapers of this morning take notice 
of it." 

A. "Do they!" 

Q. "Yes, sir; — the paragraph runs thus: — 'Among the 
numerous visitors at Drury Lane Theatre last night, we ob- 
served the Duke of Queensbury and the veteran M.icklin, 
whose ages together amount to one hundred and ninety-ais." 

Mr. ilfoeWiii— "The Duke of who?" 

A. " The Duke of Queenuburj, air," 

Sir, Macklin — "I don't know that man. The Duke of 
Queensburjl — The Diike of Queenabury! Oh! ay, I re- 
member him now very well: — The Duke of Queenabury old I 
Why, sir, I might be his father I ha ! ha 1 ha ! " 

Q. " Well, sir, I understand that you went to the Hay- 
market Theatre to see the ' Merchant of Venice ? ' " 

A. " I f^d, sir." 

Q. " What ia jour opinion of Mr. Palmer's Shjiock ? " 

[This question was answereii by a shake of the head. Being 
desirous of hearing his opinion I asked him the second time.] 

Mr. Macklin^-" Why, sir, my opinion is, that Mr. Palmer 
played the character of Shylock in om sbjk. In this scene 
there was a sameness, in that scene a sameness, and in every 
scene a sameness :^it was all some! samel samel — no varia- 
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tion. He did not look the charncler, nor Inngh the ehoracter, 
nor speak the character of Sbakspeare's Jew. In the trial 
scene, where he conies to cut the pound of flesh, he wua no 
Jew. Indeed, sir, he did not hie the pari, nor the part did nut 
ftithim."' 

Tlijs conversation took place in September 1796. In 
July 1797 he died. 

Dr. "Walcot, better known by the name of Peter Pindar. 
He was a coarse and rirulent sati rist, and content to write 
so many common -places, that they will stifle his works 
with posterity, with the exception of a few pieces. His 
hnraour, howevei', was genuine of ita kind. His caricatures 
are striking likenesses ; and the innocent simplicity 
wliich he is fond of affecting makes a ludicrous con- 
trast with his impudence. Dr. Walcot's largest poems 
are worth little, and his serious worth nothing. What we 
think likely to last in the collections, are his ' Bozzy 
and Piozzi,' hia ' Royal Visit to "Whitbread'a Breivhonse, 
one or two more of that stamp, some of his ' Odes to 
Academicians,' and the immortal ' Pilgrims and the Peaa,' 
the hero of which is assuredly liobbling to this day, and 
will never arrive. Dr. Walcot was a man of taste in 
the fine arts, and produced some landscapes, which we 
believe do credit to his pencil. We have never seen them. 
Hia critical good taste is not to "be disputed, though the 
Academicians, at one time, would have given a great 
deal to Jicd it wanting. He ivas latterly blind, hut 
maintained hts spirits to the last. He had a fine skull, 
which he was not displeased to be called upon to exhibit, — 
taking his wig off, and saying " There," with a lusty 
voice ; which formed a aingulur contrast with the pathos 
attached to the look of blind eyes. 

Covent Garden market has always been the most agree- 

• Menioire of the Life of Clmrles Mftckliu, Esq., by James Thomas 
Eirkman, roL iL p. 414. 
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able in the metropolia, because it ia devoted exclusively to 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables, A lew crockery-wara 
shops make no exceptions to this " bloodless " cbarocter. 
The seasons here regularly present ihemselves in their 
most gifted looks, — wilk evergreens in winter, the fresh, 
verdure of spring, all the hues of summer, and whole 
loads of desserts in autumn. The country girls who 
bring the tilings to market at early dawn are a sight 
themselves worthy of the apples and roses; the good- 
natured Irish women who attend to carry baskets 
for purchasers are not to be despised, with the lialf- 
hnraourous, half pathetic tone of their petitions to be 
employed ; and the ladies who eome to purchase, crown 
all. No walk in London, on a Qne summer's day, is more 
agreeable than the passage through the flowers here at 
noon, wlien the roses and green leaves are newly watered, 
and blooming faces come to look at them in those cool and 
shady avenues, while the hot sun is basking in the streela. 
On these occasions we were very well satisfied with the 
market in its old state. The old sheds, and irregular 
avenues, when dry, assorted well with the presence of 
leaves and fruits. They lad a careieas picturesque look, 
as if a bit of an old suburban garden had survived from 
ancient times. 

Nothing, however, but approbation can be bestowed on 
the convenient and elegant state into which the market 
has been raised by the magnificence of tlie noble proprietor, 
whose arms we are ghid to see on the side next James 
Street. They are a real grace to the building and to the 
owner, for they are a stamp of liberality. In time we 
hope to see the roofs of the new market covered with 
shrubs and flowers, nodding over the balustrades, and 
fruits and red berries sparkling in the sun,* Aa an 

" A iaw dayn oFter writing; ttiia passage, we saw the slirubfl tnnitin^ 
their appearance. 
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orDament, nothing is more beautiful in combinatioii than 
the fluctua[ing grace of foliiige ami tlie stability of 
architecture. And, as a utility, the more air and sun the 
better. There is never too much eun in this country, 
and every occasion sliould be seized to take advantage 
of it. 

The space between the churcli and the market ia the 
scene of Hogai'th's picture of the ' Frosty Morning,' 
Here in general take place the elections for Westminster. 
Sheridan has poured forth liis good things in this spot, 
and Charles Fox won the hearts of multitudes. It would 
be an endless task to trace the recollections connected 
with the c flee- h on sea under the portico. Periiaps there is 
not a name of celebrity in the annals of wit or the stage, 
between the reignaof Charles 11. and the present sovereign, 
which might not be found concerned In the clubs or other 
meetings which they Ijave witnessed, particularly those of 
Garrick, Hogarth, and their contemporaries. Sir Roger 
de Coverlfi/ has been there, a person more real to us than 
nine-tenths of them. When in town he lodged in Bow 
Street. 

Opposite the Bedford Coffee-house a trngieal scene look 
place fifty years hack, the particulars of which are in- 
teresting. The Earl of Sandwich, grandson of Charles II. '3 
Earl of Sandwich, and lirat lord of the Admiralty during 
the North administration, )iad for his mistress a Miss Ray, 
whom he had rendered as accomplished as she was hand- 
some. Some say that she was the daughter of a labourer 
at Elstree, others of a stay-maker in Covent Garden, ller 
father is said to have had a shop in that way of business 
in Holywell Street in the Strand. Miss Ray was 
apprenticed at an early age to a mantua-raaker in Clerk- 
enwell Close, with whom she served her time out and 
obtained a character that did her honour. A year or two 
after the expiration of this period she was taken notice of 




USDWICH, 

hj Lord SmaimiA. wb pre bn a fibnd 
. icudued her » prafiaaC in hia fine ill nta cf 
lad ri^ii^; utd Hade her Ua ■■inm**- He was sU 
OHW^ u be her btfcs . 

Lord Saadwicb was in tbe Ubtt of havii^ P^^^ >b^ 
mame at li^ boa^ pntiewlarij Uk hner. Ai CIiri5tmaa 
tbe mameal paftwia anee was aa onAono, for, " to ?peak 
seriooslj," 3aj? 31r. Cndock, " bo man was Biore careful 
tban Lotd Saadwidi not to Ufa aa oo pvdilic deconon." 
This gratleBan, in bit Memoira, htelf ,piiUuhed, hu 
fbntifhed ns with accoonts which wiU ^ire a BveBer idea 
of the situation of Mis^ Ray in his Lord^p's Itoase than 
anj fonnal abstract of them. 

" FUj: «t Hindtinbrook had eeated before I bad ena- been 
in eonqoa; wilk Ixvd Sandwiiji. and ota t w ioa tor s week at 
Christma* had been raktitaced. Hks E*^, who was tbe fint 
attraetioa, wu instructed in tntuii- both bj 3>lr. Bstes and 
Signor Giudiai. Xotto and Cbani[»e£s n^ularlj attended the 
meetings, and there were maoj escellent amaletir performers; 
the Dukeof UAorhester*! mllitarj baud a^^sted, and hia Lord- 
ship binuelf took the kettle-drums to acimaie Ihewhole. 'Xon 
notna, Domine,' wm ^aag aflar dinner, and then catdies and 
^ees racceeded; aU was well coDdncted, for whatever hia 
Iiordship nndertook he ^nerallj accomplished, and seemed to 
have adopted the emphatic advice of Longinus, ' Bitrajs to 
excel.' Misa Rsj, in her fitaatioa. wa^ a pattern of discretion i 
for when a ladj of rank, between one of the nets of the 
oratorio, advanced to converse with her, she expressed her 
embarrassment ; and Lord Sandwich, turning priratelj to a 
friend, s^d, 'As joa are well acquainted with that Indj, I wish 
joii wonld give her a hint, that there is a boundarj line in my 
familv I do not wish to see eseeeded; such a trespass toigbt 
occasion the overthrow of all cror Basic meetings." 

" From what I have collected, Has Baj was bom in Hert- 
fordshire, ID 1742, and that his lordship fint saw her in a shop 
in Tavistock Street where he waa porchasing Eome neckcloths. 
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This wag all that Sir. Bates seemetl lo have asrerliuneil, for both 
hla lonlebip and the lady were equally cautions of comniuiucaling 
anything on the subject. From that tlmi? her educatiou was 
particulorlj uttcudetl to, and ahe proved worthj of ail the pains 
that were taken with her. Her voiue was powerful and pleasing, 
and she has never been excelled in that fine air of Jeplifha, 
'Brighter scenes I seek above;' nor was ahe less admii'ed 
when she exeuuted an Italian braTura of the mwt difficult 
description." ' 

Again : — "I did not know his lordship in early life; but this 
I can attest, and call any contemporary to ratify who might 
have been present, that we never heard an oath, dt the least 
profligate conversation at his lonlship's table in our lives. Misa 
Ray's behaviour was partienlai'ly circumspect. Dr, Green, 
Bishop of Lincoln, always said, ' I never knew so cautious a 
man as Lord Sandwich.' The Bishop came too soon once to 
an oratorio ; we went to receive him in the dining-room, but 
he said, ' No ; the drawing-room ia full of company, and I will 
go up and take tea there.' Lord Sandwicli was embarrassed, 
as he had previously objected t« Lady Blukc speaking to Miss 
Eftj between the acta; and as the Bishop would go up, a 
consequence ensued just as I espected. Some severe verses 
were sent, which Mr. Batea intercepted. • • • • 

" The elegant Mrs. HinchcliiFe, Lady of the Bishop, attended 
one night with a party. She had neTcr seen Mlsa Ray beforo^ 
ond she feelingly remarked afterwards, ' I was really hurt to 
sit directly opposite to her, and ciark her discreet conduct, 
and yet to find il improper to notice her. She was so assiduous 
to please, was so very excellent, yet so unassuming, I waa 
quite charmed with her ; yet a seeming cruelty to her took off 
the pleasure of my evening.' "f 

While Miss Ray waa thus situated, his lordship, through 
the mediam of a neighbour. Major Reynolds, became 
acquainted with a brother officer of the miuor'a, a Captain 



■ Lilonuy and MiaccUaacDiu MemoirSi by J. Cr&dock, Eaq., U, A., 
r. 3, i, VOL L p. 117. 
t Id., Tid. iv. p. 166. 
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Hackman, and ioviled him to hia house. The Captain 
fell in love with Mis3 Ra_j', and Miss Baj is understood 
not to have been insendble to his passion. He was her 
junior hy several years, though the disparity was nothing 
like the reverse one on the part of Lord Sandwich. Sir 
Herbert Croft, who wrote a history of their intimacy and 
correspondence, under the title of 'Love and Madness,' 
represents the attachment as mutual. According to his 
Btalement, Hackman urged her to marry him, and IVlias 
Bay was desirous of doing so, but fearful of hurting the 
feelinga of the man who had educated her, and wlio ia 
represented as a sort of Old Eobin Gray. In this senti- 
ment, Hackman with all his passion is represented as 
partaking. Sir Herbert's book, though founded on fao^ 
and probably containing more truth than can now be 
ascertained, is considered apocryphal ; and ^Mr. Cradock, 
who is as cautious in his way as his noble acquaintance, 
doubts whether any man was really acquainted with the 
particulars. All that he could call to mind relative to 
either party was, that for tliree weeks after tlie Captain's 
introduction, till his military pursuits led him to Ireland, 
he was observed to how to Bliss Ray whenever she went 
out ; and that Miss Ray, during the latter part of her time 
at the Admiralty, did not continue to speak of her situation 
as before. " She complained," he says, " of being greatly 
alarmed by ballads that bad been euag, or cries that had 
been made, directly under tlie windows that looked into 
the park ; and that such was the fury of the mob, that she 
did not think either herself or Lord Sandwich was safe 
whenever they went out ; and I must own that I heard 
Bome strange insults offered ; and that I with some of the 
servants once suddenly rushed out, but the offenders 
instantly ran away and escaped. One evening afterwards, 
when sitting with Miss R:iy in the great room above stairs, 
ahe appeared to be much agitated, and at last said, * she 
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Lad a particulai' fiivour to ask of m.e ; that, as her eitantian 
was very precarious, and no aetUement liail been made 
upon her, she niehed I would hint something of the kind 
to Lord Sandwich,' I Deed not expresa my surprise, but 
I instantly assured her, ' that no one but herself could 
make such a proposal, as I knew Lord Sandwich never 
gave any one an opportunity of interfering with him on bo 
dehcate a subject.' She urged that her wish was merely 
to relieve Lord Sandwich as to great expense about her; 
for as her Toice was then at the best^ and Iiahan music 
was particularly her forte, she was given to understand 
she might succeed at the Opera-house, and as Mr. Giardini 
then led, and I was intimate with Jlrs. Brooke and 
Mrs. Tatea, she was certain of u, most advantageous 
engagement. I then instantly conjectured who one of the 
advisers must have been ; and afterwards found that three 
thousands pounds and a free benefit had been absolutely 
held out to her, though not by the two ludies who managed 
the stage department. Whether any proposals of marriage 
at that time or afterwards were made by Mr. Haekman, I 
know not."* Be this aa it may, Haekman's passion was 
imdoubted. He was originally an apprentice to a merchant 
at G OB port ; was impatient of serving at the counter; 
entered the army at nineteen, but during liis acquaintance 
with Miss Eay, exchanged the army for the church, " as 
a readier road to indepeudenee ;" and was presented to the 
living of Wyverton in Norfolk. 

Whatever was the nature of the intimacy between these 
unfortunate persons, a sudden stop appears to have been 
put to Hackman's final expectations, and he became 
desperate. By what we can gather from the accounts. 
Lord Sandwich, either to preserve her from her lover or 
herself, thought proper to put lilies Hay under the charge 

* Lileraiy and MJacFllimEDus Memoira, by J. Cradock, Esq. M,A.,F.S.A. 
vol L p. 143. 
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of a duenna. Hacknmti grew jealous either of him or 
of aome otiier person ; lie was indnced to believe tbat Mis9 
Bay had no longer a regard for him, and he resolved to put 
himself to death. In this resolution a sudden impulse of 
frenzy included the unfortunate ohject of his passion. 

On the evening of the fatal day, Miss Eay went with 
her female attendant to Covent Garden theatre to see 
' Love in a Village.' Mr. Cradock thinka she had declined 
to inform Hackmau how she was engaged that evening. 
Hflckman, who appears to have suspected her intentions, 
watehed her, and saw the carriage pass by the Cannon- 
coffee-house (Coekspur Street, Charing Cross), in which he 
had posted himself. Singularly enough, Jlr. Cradock 
happened to be in the same coffee-house, and says tbat he 
wondered to see the carriage go by without Lord Sandwich. 
This looks as if there was more in Hackman's suspicion 
than can now be shown. Hackman followed them. 

" The ladies sat in a front bos," sbjb Mr. Cradock ; " and 
three gentlemen, all connected with the Admiralty, occnaionnlly 
paid their compliments to them ; Mr. Hackman was sometime* 
in the lobby, sometimes in nn upper siiic box, and more than 
once at the Bedford coiTee-hoiise to take brandy and water, but 
still seemed nnable to gain any information ; and I can add, as a 
slight circumstance, that in the afternoon I had myself been at 
the coifce-houae (Cockspar Street, Charing Cross), and, ob- 
serving the carriage pasa by, had remarked to my friend that I 
wondered at seeing the ladies on their way to the theatre without 
Lord Sandwich; tbat I meant to have dined at the Admiralty, 
but had been prevented ; so that it appears now that moat of 
the circumstances must have been accidental. Tlie dro.idful 
consummation, however, waa, tbat at the door of the theatre, 
directly oppoaite the Bedford coffee-house, Mr. Ha ckman 
auddenly rushed out, and as a gentleman was haniling Miss 
Eay into the carriage, with a pistol he first dealrojcd this most 
unfortunate victim, and, though not at the time, fell a most 
dreadful sacrifice himself." ' 

• Craclocli, ae above, p. 141. 
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" Bllaa Ray," Bays the ' Inlroiluction to Love and Madness,' 
" was coming out of Covent Garden theatre in order to lake 
tier coitch, accompanied by two friends, a gentleman and a lady, 
between whom she walked in the piozra. Mr. Haekmar 
stepped up to her without the Bcaalleat previous menace or 
address, put a pistol to her head, and shot her instantly dead. 
He then fired another at bimaelf, which, howeyer, did not 
prove equally effectual. The ball grazed upon the upper part 
of the head, but did not penetmte aiiffieiently to produce 
any fatal effect ; he fell, however, and so firmly was he bent 
on the intire completion of the destruction he had meditated, 
that he was found beating his head with the utmost violence 
with the butt-end of the pistol, by Mr. Mahon, apothecary, 
of Covent Garden, who wrenched the pistol from his hand. 
He was curried to the ShakB]ieare, where his wound was 
dressed. In hifl pocket were foun[l two letters ; the one 
a copy of a letter which he had written to Miss Ray, and the 
other to Frederic Booth, Esq^ Cra.ven Street, Strand. When 
he had so far recovered hia faculties as to be capable of speech, 
he ini^uired with great anxiety concerning Miss Kay ; and 
being told she was deail, he desired her poor reniains might 
not he exposed to the observation of the curious multitude. 
About five o'clock in the morning. Sir John Fielding enme to 
the Shakspeare, and not finding liis wounds of a dangerous 
natiui;, ordered him to Tolhill Fields Bridewell. 

" The body of the unhappy lady was carried into the Shak- 
speare Tavern for the inspection of the coroner." • 

The whole of the circumBtaoces connected with this 
catastrophe are painfully dramatic, 

"The next morning," saya filr. Cradock, "I made several 
efforts before I had resolution enough to see any one of the 
Admiralty ; at last old James, the black, overwhelmed with 
grief, came down to me, and endeavoured to inform me, 
that when he had mentioned what hnd occurred. Lord Sand- 
wich hastily replied, 'You know that I forbad you to plague 
me any more about those ballads : let them Bing or aay 

* Ijive and Madness, a Slorv too True, in a series of Letters, &c. 
1822, p. ij. 

M. 1 
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whatever tiiej please about mc I' 'Indeed, luj lord,' I 
said, 'I am not speaking of any Lidliiids ; it is all too true.' 
Othcra then came in. and all waa a scene of the utmost hotTOi 
and distress. His Lordship for a while stood, as it were, 
putriCcd, till, suddenly sei^ting a candle, he ran up stairs and 
tlirew himself on the bed ; and in an agony exelftimed, 'Leave 
me for e, while to myself — I could have borne any thing but 
this ! ' The attundants remained for a considerable time at the 
tnp of the staircase, till his Icirdship rang the hell and ordered 
that they ahould all go to bed. They assured mc that at that 
time they believed fewer partioulurs were known at the Admi- 
ralty than over half the town besides ; indeed all was eon- 
fusion and QBtonlshment i and even now I am doubtful whether 
Lord Sandwich was ever awsre thiit there was any connexion 
between Mr. Haciman and Miss Ray. His Lordship con- 
tinued for a day or two at the Admiralty, till, at the earnest 
request of those about him, he at laat retired for a short time 
to a friend's house in the neighbourhood of Richnioud." ' 

Haclcmnn was execnted at Tyburn. He confessed at 
tlie bar that be bad intended to kill himself, but he 
protested that but for a momentary frenzy be should not 
have destroyed her, "who was more dear to him than 
life." It appears, however, that he was furoiahed with 
two piatols ; which told against him on that point. 

"On Friday," says Bnswell, "I hud been present at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantic 
jealous love, had shot MisB Ray, tlie favourite of a nobleman. 
Johnson, in whose company I dined to-day, witli some other 
frieiuls, was much interested by my account of what passed, 
and particularly with his prayer for mercy of heaven. He 
said in a solemn, fervid tone, ' I hope he shall find mercy.' 
In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued as Judge Blackstone 
had done, that his being furnlsiied with two pistols was a proof 
that he meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, ' No ; 
for that every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took 
two pistols, that he might be sure of doing it. at once. Lord 

• Cradock'a Memoirs, vol. iv. p. 1B6. 
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's coot allot himself with one pistol, ami llveil ten days 

in great agonj'. Mr. , wto loyed liuttcred muffins, liut 

dnrst not eat theui because they disagreed wltli hia stoiunch, 
resolved to shoot himself, anil then he ate three buttered 
muffins for breakfast before shooting himself, knowing that 
he should not be troubled with indigestion ; he had two charged 
pistols ; one was fouud Ijing charged upon the table by liim, 
after he hail shot himself with t!ie other." 'Well (said JohnHon 
with an air of triumph), you see Lere one pistol was sufficient.' 
Be&nclerk replied smartly, 'Because it happened to kill him.'"* 

It is impossible to settle this point. The generaJ 
impression will be agninst Hackroan ; but, perhaps, the 
second pistol, though not designed for himself, might have 
been for Miss Ray. ITis victim wu3 buried at Elstree, 
where she had been a lowly and happy ehihl, running about 
with her blooming face, and little thinking what trouble 
it was to cost her. 

In Mr. Cradock's book we bear again of Lord Sandwich 
on whom this story has thrown an interest. On liis return 
from Richmond, Mr. Cradock went to see Lira, and was 
admitted into the study wjiere the portrait of Miss Ray, 
an exact resemblance, still hung over the chimney-piece. 
" I fear," says Mr. Cradock, '* I rather started on seeing 
it, which Lord Sandwich perceiving, he iostantly en- 
deavoured to speak of some unconnected subject ; but he 
looked HO ill, and I felt so mucL embarrassed, that as soon 
as I possibly could, I most respectfully took my leave." 

" His lordship rarely dined out anywhere ; hut ufter a great 
length of time he was persuaded by our open-hearted friend, 
Lord Wulsingham, ti> meet a select party at his house. All 
passed ofi' esceedingly wei! for a while, aud his lordship ap- 
peared more cheerful than could have been expected ; hat 
after coffee, as Mr. and Mrs. Bates were present, aomelhing 
was mentioned about music, and one of the company requested 

• Boiwell, vol. Ui. p. Hi. 
11 3 
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Ihit Mrs. Bates would favour them witli, ' Shepherds, I Imve 
lost HIT lore' This was uoforliuiatclT tbe very air tbnt h^l 
heen introdaced by Miss Eay at Hmchin brook, and tad been 
alwajE called for bj Lord Sandwich. Mr. Bates immediately 
endeavotired to preTent ita being sung, and bj his anxiety 
inereiised the di>>trcsj, but h wna too lat« lo (mase. Lord 
Sandwich lor a while struggled to OTcrcome his i'eelings, but 
they were so apparent tbut at last he weitt up (o Mrs. Wal- 
singpham, and in u very cooiused manner aaid, he ho{>ed she 
would excuse lib not Btaying longer at thai time ; but that he 
had just recollected some pressing business, which reqi^red his 
retom to the Admiralty, and bowing to all the company, 
rather ha.'itily left the room. Some other endeavours to aniuse 
him afterwards did not prove much more sueceesfiil." * 

His lordship nftermards lived iu relirenient, and died in 
1792. 

It does not appear that Lord Sandwich's disinclination 
to be amuaed arose from excessive sensibility, Mr. Cradock 
represents Lim in his political character as bearing "daily 
insults and mia representations as n stoic rather than an 
injured and feeling man," and he describes his calmness of 
mind in retirement, and liis enjoyment of solitnde. The 
same writer who calls him " a steady friend," speaks 
highly of his classical attainments, and his accomplish- 
ments as a modem linguist and nn amateur, to which he 
added great caution (as the Bishop said), a love of 
" badgering," and an incompetency for the personal graces. 
"When he played his part in the oratorios, it was on the 
kettle-drum. He related the following anecdote of liimself. 

"When I wna in Paris, I had a dancing- mas ter ; the man 
was very civil, and on taking leave of him, I offered him any 
service in London. 'Then,' said the man, bowing, '1 should 
take it BB a particular favour, if your lordship would never tell 
any one of whom you have leoniod to dance.' " 

" Hord once aaid to me,*' adds Mr. Cradock, " there is a 

• Cridock'B Memoirs, vol L p. 116. " 
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line in the Heroic Epistle that I Jo not at all comprdicnd the 
meaning of; but you can, pcrliapG, acquaint me. It iilludea 
to Lard Sandwich, I suppose ; but one nord, ihaiablet, I cannot 
guess al, — 

'See Jemmy Twitcher thamblea — atop, stop, thief.' 

' That, sir,' said I, ' alludea to his lordship's shambling gait.' " * 

Upon the Tvliolo we have no doubt that lie was a cold 
and superficial person, and that Miss Ray would not have 
been sorry had Hackman succeeded in retaining her heart; 
fur, 03 to Httckman, the great cause of his mischance, 
according to the passage in Boawell, appears to have been 
the violonce of his temper, — the common secret of most 
of tlicse outrageous love stories. He was not a bad- 
hearted man, merely selfish a.nd passionate, otherwise he 
would bave meditated no mischief against himself. 

" He that beats or knoekg out iiraina, 
Ihe devil's in him, if he feigns," 

Bays the poet. But lie was weak, wilful, and, by his 
readiness to become a clergyman from a Captain, perhaps 
not very principled. The truest love is the truest 
benevolence ; it acquires an infinite patience out of the 
very excess of its suffering, and is content to merge its 
egotism in the idea of Iho beloved object. He that does 
not know this, does not know what love is, whatever he 
may know of passion. 

In Henrietta Street Mrs. Ciive once resided. She was 
the favourite Nell of the stage in the ' Devil to Pay,' and 
similar characters; ant!, according to Garrick, there was 
something of the Devil to Pay in all lier stage life. She 
might have been Macklin's slater for humour, judgment, 
and a sturdiness of purpose amounting to violence, not 
unmixed with generosity. Tbe latter part of her life she 

* Cnidock'a Memuiis, vol. iv. p. 166. 
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spent in retirement at Strawberry Hill, wliere she waa a 
neighbour and friend to Horace Walpole, whose effemi- 
nacy she Lelped to keep on the alert. It always seeniB to 
us, 05 if she had been thu man of the two, and he the 
woiaaa. 

Henrietta Street waa most probably named after the 
queen of Charles I., and James Street after her father-in- 
law. In both these streets lived the egregious almaaack- 
maker, and quack doctor, the bntt of the wits of his time. 
He died in Salisbury Street, Strand, which is the scene of 
his posthumous behaviour, — his pretending to be alive, 
when Bickerstaff bad declared him dead. Partridge 
had foretold the death of the French king. Swift, under 
the name of Bickerstaff, foretold Partridge's, and, when 
the time came, insisted he was dead. Partridge gravely 
insisted that he was alive. The wits, the friends of 
Swift, maintained the cowtrary, wondering at the dead 
man's impudence : and the whole affair waa hawked 
about the streets, to the ludicrous distress of poor 
Partridge, who not only highly resented it, and repeatedly 
advertised his existence, but was fairly obliged to give up 
almanack making. " He persisted, indeed, sturdily in his 
refusal to be buried till 1715 ; but he actually died as an 
almanack -maker in 1709, his almanack for that year being 
the last, and the only one he wrote after this odd mis- 
fortune befell him." " 

The following are spedmena of the way in which 
Partridge resisted his death and burial. In the almanack 
lor 1709, he says, 

" You may remember tharc was a paper published predicting 
my death on the 29th or March, at night, J708, and after that 
day was passed the same villuin told the world I was dead, and 
how I died, and that he waa with me at the time of my death. 

* AcfouQt of John PflrtriJge, in the Appendix to tho Taller, voLiv. 
p. 613. 
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" thank God, by whose mercy I have my being', that I am still 
alive, and, exeopting ray age, as well ns ever I wos in my life, 
35 I wri3 on that 29th ol' March. And that paper was said to 
be done by nnc BiekerBtaff, Esq., but that was a sham name, it 
WBfl done by an impudent lying fellow. But his prediction did 
not prove true. What will he say to excuse that ? for the fool 
had considered the star of my nativity, as he said. Why, the 
truth is, he will ba hard put to it to find a ealvo for bis honour. 
It was 3 bold touch, and he did not know but it might prove 
true. 

"Feb. 1709. Much lying news dispersed about this time, and 
alao scandalous pamphlets ; perhaps we may have some knavish 
scribbler, a second Bickerstaff, or a. rascal under that name for 
that villain, &c It is a cheat, and he a knave that did it, &c. 

" Whereas, it has been iaduatriously given out by Eickerstaff, 
Esq., and others, to prevent the snie of this year's almanack, 
that John Partridge is dead ; this may inform all his loving 
countrymen, that, blessed be God, he is still living in health, 
and they are knaves who reported otherwise. ' Merlinua 
Liberatus, with un almanack [printed by allowance for 1710], 
By John Partridge, student in Physic and Astrology.' " 

In James Street, towards the beginning of the last 
century, lived a myslerioas lady, who will remind the 
reader of the Cntliolic lady in the ' Fortunes of Nigel.' 

" In the month of March 1720," says Mr. Maleolni, "sn un- 
known lady died at her lodgings in James Street, Coveat 
Garden. She is represented to have been a middle-sized person, 
with dark-brown hair, and very beautiful features, and mistress 
of every accompbahmcnt peculiar to ladies of the first fashion 
and respectability. Her age appeared to be between thirty and 
forty. Her eircumstances were affluent, and she possessed the 
richest trinkets of her sex, generidly set with diamonds. A 
John Ward, Esq., of Hackney, published many partieulars 
relating to her in the papers ; and amongst otbcrs, that a 
servant had been directed by her to deliver him a letter after 
her death; hut as no servant appeiired, be felt himself required 
to notice those circumstances, in order to acquaint her relations 
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of her decease, which occurreil Guddenljr afler a masquerade, 
where she declured ahe had conversed with the King, and it was 
remembered that she hiid been seen m the privale apartments 
of Queen Anne ; tbougli afler the Queen's demise she had lived 
in obscurity. This unknown arrived in London from Mansfield, 
in 1714, drawn bjsix horses. She frequently said that her futher 
was a nobleman, but that, her elder brother dying unmarried, 
the title was eatinct^ adding, that she bad an uncle then living, 
whose title was his least i*ecoaunendation. 

" It wiis conjectured that she might be the dnughler of n 
Koman Catholic, who bad consigned her to a convent, whence 
a brother had released her and supported her in privacy. She 
was buried at St. Paul's, Covent Garden." * 

Perhaps she had some connection with Queen Anne's 
brother, the Pretender. 

lu King Street lived the father of Arne and Mre. 
Gibber. He was an upholatei'er, and is said to have been 
the orignial of the Quid-nunc in the ' Taller,' and the hero 
of Murphy's farce of the ' Uphohterer, or JVhat News f ' 
IDs name is connected also with that of the four ' Indian 
Kings,' as they were called, who came into this country 
in Queen Annc'a tirae, to ask her assistance against the 
French in Canada. 

" They were clothed and entertained," saya a note in the 
' Tatler,' " at the public expense, being lodged, while they 
continued in London, in an handsome apartment," perhaps in 
the house of Mr. Arno, as may be inferred from ' Tatler,' IfiS, 
and note. Certainly their landlord was nn upholsterer in 
Covent Garden, in a new street, which seems at that time to 
have received the name of King Street, which it retains to this 
day, in common with many other streets so called, in honour of 
Charles U. The figures of these four Indian kings or chiefs 
are still preserved in the liTitlsh Museum. The names and 
titles of their Majesties arc recorded there and in the 'Annals 

^ Anecdotes, Manner^ and Cuatonia of Loudon during tlit^ Eij^btecnth 
Centmy, vol. i. p. 407. 
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of Queen Anne,' but with the JfoUowing differences from tbe 
aixjount of them in this paper: Tee Yee Nem Ho Ga Prow, 
and iSa Ga Ycaa Qua Prah Ion, of the MiiqjuCs; — EUim Oh 
Kaom, and Oh Nee Yeath lou No Prow, of the river Siidiem, 
and the Ganajoh-hore Sachem. On the I8th of April 1710, 
according to StJmon, oti the 19th according to Bojer, these 
four illustrioua personages wey^ convejeil in two of the Queen's 
cjoachea to St. Jamea's, by Sir Charles Cotterel, master of llie 
ceremonies, and introduced to their public audience hy the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, theu Lord- Chamberlain. They made a 
speech by an interpreter, wiiicli Major Fidgeon, an officer 
who came uver with them from America, read in English to 
Ler ULtjesty. "They had (they saiil) with one consent hung 
np the kettle and taken up the hatchet, in token of their friend- 
Bhip to thuir great queen nad her children, and had been, on 
the other eido of the groat water, a strong widi of security to 
their great queen's children, even to Ihe loss of their best men. 
For the truth of what they affirmed, and their written proposals, 
they referred to Colonel Scuyder and Colonel Nicholson, whom 
they called, in their I.tnguage, Brother Queder, and Anad- 
gargaux, and, speaking of Colonel Vetch, they named him 
Anodiasiu. They said tliey always considered the French as 
men of falfcbood, and rejoiced in the prospect of the reduction 
of Canada ; after whL'h they shoidd have free hunting, and a 
great trade with their great quean's children ; and as a token 
of the sincerity of the six nationa, in the name of all, they 
presented their great queen with the belts of wampum. They 
concluded their speech with recommendiag their very hard case 
to their great queen's gracious consideration, expressing their 
hopes of her favour, and requesting the mission of more of her 
children to reinforce and to instruct, for they had got, as they 
said, since their alliance with her cbililren, some knowledge of 
tlie Saviour of the world. The curious may see this speeth at 
full lenglli in the 'Annals of Queen Anne,' year 9th, p. 191, 
el leq. 8to. On the same day, according to Boyer, a royal 
messoger of the Emperor of Morocco, Elhadge Guzman, waa 
likewise introduced by the Duke of SiirewHbury to a private 
audience, and delivered letters to the Queen from Mula Ishmael, 
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his innster ; the 5aine emperor, prohablv, who sent an ambaaandor 
to our Eourt in 1706, lueationed in the ' Tatler,' No. 130, and 
note, vol. iii, p. 44 The Indian Kings continued abont a 
fortnight longer in London, daring which time they were 
Lospitably enlcrtained by some of the lords conimissioucrs of 
the Admiralty, by the Duke of Ormond, 8nJ several persons of 
distinction. They were carried to aae Dr. Flamstead'a bouse 
and the niatiiematteal instruments in Greenwich Park, and 
entertained with the sight of the principal curiosities in and 
about the metropolis; then conveyed to Portsmoulh through 
Hampton Court and Windsor, and embarked with Colonel 
Frances Nicholson, commancier- in-chief of the forcei appointed 
to the AmcrJcun service, on board tbe Dragon, Captain Martin, 
Commodore, who, with about eighteen sail under his convoy, 
Kailed frnni Spithead on th« I8th of Way, and landed their 
Majesties safe at Boston, in New England, July Ifllh, 1710."* 

Their names are like a iSet of yawns and sneezes. 

Toung Arne, wlio was born in King Street, was a 
musician against his father's will, and practised in the 
garret, on a muffled spinnct, when the family bad gone to 
bed. He was sent to Eton, which was probably of use to 
him in confirming hia natural refinement, but nothing 
could binder hia devoting himself to the art. It is aaid 
the old man had no suspicion of his advancement in it, 
till, going to a concert one evening, he was astonished to 
Bee his son esalted, bow in hand, as the leader. Seeing 
the praises bestowed on him, he suffered him to become 
what nature designed him for. Arne was the most flow- 
ing, Italian-like musician of any we have had ia England ( 
not capable of the grandeu r and profound style of Purcell, 
but more sustained, continuous, and seductive. His 'Water 
parted' is a stream of sweetness ; his song, 'When Daisiea 
pied,' truly Shaksperian, full of archness and originality. 
Like many of his profession, who feel much more than 
they reflect, he became, in soroo measure, the victim of 
■ Tatler, >tl mpru, voL iii. p. 397. 
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Lis sense of beauty, being excessively addicted to women. 
His sister, llrs. Gibber, whose cLarming perfurinniicea on 
tlie stage we Lave before noticeil, did not escape without 
the reputation of a like tendency ; but she had a bad 
husband (the notorious Thcophilus Cibbcr) ; and on the 
occasion that gave rise to it, is understood to have beca 
the victim of hia mercenaiy designs. 

Southampton Street we have noticed in speaking of the 
Strand. Godlroy's, the chemist's, in this street, is an 
establishment of old standing, as may be Eeen by the 
iaacription over the door. A hundred years ago, Mr, 
Ambrose Godfrey, who lived here, proposed to extinguish 
fires by a new method of " explosion and siitfocation ; " 
that is to say, a mixture of water and gunpowder. Tavis- 
tock Street (where Lord Sandwich first saw Miss Eay) 
was once the great emporium of miiliuery and mantua- 
making. Maeklin died tliere. lie lived many yeara in 
Wyld Street. In Maiden Lane, Voltaire lodged, when in 
^gland, at the sign of the White Peruke, probably the 
house of a fashionalilo French peruquier. In ' Swift's 
Works' (vol. XX. of the duodecimo edition, p. 294.) there 
18 a letter to him, in English, by Voltaire, and dated from 
this house. The English seems a little too perfect. 
There is another following it which looks more authentic. 
But there is no doubt that Voltaire, while in England, 
made himself such a master of the language, as to be able 
to write in it with singular correctness for a foreigner. 
He was then young. He had been imprisoned in the 
Bastile for a libel j came over here, on his release ; pro- 
cured many subscriptions fur the ' Heiiriade ; ' published 
in Englisli ' An Essay on Epic Poetry,' and remained 
some years, during which he became acquainted with the 
principal men of letters, Pope, Congreve, and Young. 
He is snid to have talked so indecently at Pope's table 
(probably no more than was thought decent by the belles 
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in France), that the good old lady, the poet's molUer, waa 
obliged to retire. Objecting, at Lord Chosferfltld's table, 
to the allegories of Milton, Young ia said to have accosted 
him in the well-known couplet : -~- 

Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

Thou seem'st a Milton, with his Death anil Sin. 

But this story has been doubted. Young, though not ao 
thin, was as witty and profligate in Lis way ne Voltaire ; 
for, even when affecting a, bermit-Hke sense of I'cligion, 
he waa a servile flatterer and preferment-hunter. The 
secret of the gloomy tone in liis ' Night -Thoughts ' was 
his not having too muf^h, and his missing a biahoprick. 
This is the reason why the ' Night -Thoughts ' are over- 
doue, and have not stood their ground. Voltaire left 
England with such a maas of sabscriplions for bis ' Hen- 
Tiade ' as laid the foundation of his fortune?, and with 
great admiration of English talent and genius, particu- 
larly that of Newton and Locke, which, with all hia in- 
sinuations against our poetry, he took warm pains to 
extend, and never gave up. He was fond to the last of 
showing he had not forgotten bis English. Somebody 
telling him that Johnson had spoken well of his talents, 
be said, in English, " He is o, clever fellow ; " but the 
gentleman observing that the doctor did not think well of 
his religion, be added, " a. superstitious dog." 

During bis residence iik Maiden Lane, there is a story 
of Voltaire's having been beset, in one of bis walks, by 
the people, who ridiculed bim as a Frenchman. He got 
upon the steps of a door-way and harangued tliem in their 
own language in praise of English liberty and the nation j 
upon which, the story adds, they hailed him as a fine 
fellow, and carried hira to his lodgings on their shoulders, 
The treatment of foreigners at this time in the streets of 
London (and every foreigner was a Frenchman) was very 
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much the reveree of what the inhnhitants took it for. 
Thnnks to the progress of knowledge, nations have leamt 
to understand one another's common cause helter, and to 
suspect that the most ridiculous thing they could do is to 
forget it. 

Long Acre is a portion of the seven acres before men- 
tioned. The great plague of London began there in some 
goods brought over from Holland ; but na that calamity 
made ita principal ravages in the city, we shall speak of 
it under another head. During the hattles of the Whigs 
and Tories, Long Acre was famous for its Mug-houaea, 
where heer-drinking clubs were held, and politics " sung 
or said." Cheapsido was anotlier place of celebrity for 
these meetings. There is a description of them in a 
Jouroey through England in 1724, quoted by Mr. Mal- 
colm in his ' Manners and Customs of Loudon during the 
Eighteenth Century.' " Gentlemen, lawyers, and ti-ades- 
men," says the account, " used to meet Jo a great room, 
seldom under a hundred." 

" They had a president, who sat in an aTm-ohair some steps 
higher than the rest of the company, to keep the whole room 
in order. A harp played all the time at the lower end of tbe 
room, and every now and then one or other of the company rose 
and entertnined tlie rest with a aong, ancl (by t!ie by) some were 
good masters. Here was nothing drank but ale, and every 
gentleman had his separate mug, wLich he chalked on the table 
where he sate as it was brought in ; and every one retired when 
he pleased, as Iroin a colTee-houBe. 

" The rooms were always so diverted with aongs, and drinking 
from one table to another one another's healths, tliat there was 
no room for anything that could sour conversation. 

" One was obliged to be there by seven to get room, and 
after ten the company were for the most part gone. 

"This was a winter's amusement, agreeable enough to a 
stranger for once or twice, and he was well diverted with the 
different humours when the mugs overflow. 
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" On King Geoi^'s acpossion to the throne, the Tories had 
so much the better of the friendi to the Protestant sucnessioo, 
ihikt they gnined the mobs on nil public dajs to Iheii side. 
Thia induced this set of gentlemen to establish mug-houses in 
all the comers of this great city, for well affected U-ftdeamen to 
meet and keep up the spirit of loyalty to the Protestant 
Buccesaion, and to be ready upon all tumulta to join their forces 
for the suppression of the Tory molts. Many an eucounter 
they had, and many were the riots, till at last the parliament 
wfls obliged by law to put au end to this city strife, wliich had 
this good elTect, that, on pulling down the mug-houses In 
Salisbury Court, for which some boys were hanged on this act, 
the city has not been troubled ivith tUem since."* 

One of the mistresses, whom Prior celebrates under the 
name of Chloe, and compares to Venus and Diana, lived 
in Long Acre, and was the wife, some aay, of a, common 
soldier, others, of a cobbler, others of the keeper of an ale- 
ihouse. Perhaps she was all these, or there were three 
mistresses whose alliances were confounded. Spenee 
Bays that the ale-house keeper was the first husband, and 
the cobbler the second. " Everybody knows," says Pope, 
"what a wretch she was." And again; — "Prior was 
not a right good man. He used to bury himself, for 
whole days and nights together, with s poor mean 
creature, and often drank hard. He turned from a strong 
Whig (which he had been when most with Lord Halifax) 
to a violent Tory ; and did not care to converse with any 
"Whigs after, any more than Eowe did with Tories." f 
" I have been assured," says Pope's friend, Richardson, 
the painter, " that Prior, after having spent the evening 
with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would go 
and smoke a pipe, and drink a boltle of ale, with a com- 
mon soldier and his wife, in Long Acre, before he went 



* AnBcdotes, hlntiner?, &c. ut mpra, voL iii. p. 239. 
f Spenee, ut ttqm, pp. 2 and 49. 
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I bed."* After the poet's death, Arbiithnot eayB aome- 
thing to the same effect ; but we forgot what. 

None of the wits of that time seem to have known 
much about love na a sentiment. There is no end of the 
misconceptions of what is called love. Prior would pro- 
bably have retorted upon Pope, that bia own taste was 
not very delicate ; and upon Arbufhnot, that the doctor 
was a sensualist in his way, and of a lower order.f He 
would have quoted Propertius, Raphael, and others, for 
the impartiality of his taste ; and the woman, though ill 
low life, might have had wit and beauty. The secret of 
these inequalities has been explained by Fielding.^ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds lived successively in St. Martin's 
Lane, and on tlie uorth side of Great Newport Street, 
before he settled finaUy in Leicester Square. In New- 
port Street was born the celebrated Home Tooke, the 
son of a poulterer in the adjoining market; whii:h made 
him say, that his father was a " Turkey merelmnt." He 
was, perhaps, the hardest -headed man that eyer figured 
in the union of literature and politics ; meaning, by that 
epithet, the power to discuss, and impenetrability to 
objection. He died at his house at Wimbledon, and was 
buried at Ealing. His history trenches too closely on the 
politics of our own day, to allow ua to expatiate upon it 
in a work expressly devoted to the past. 

St, Martin's Lane (see Charing Cross, for a notice of 
the church) was once as famous for artists as Newman 
Street has been since. In Salisbury Court and in St. 
Martin's Lane the Royal Academy may be said to have 

• In JolinBon'a Life of Prior. 

t Arhuthnob yma a lover of tUe tnble, and ia nndcretood to have 
embittprcii his Rnrt hy il; atharga whicb Ins hem lituught ogaiasf Popo. 
Perhaps then: ia not one that might be brouglit with more asfety against, 
ninety men out of a humhtid. 

I Joumuy to Ihe Next World. 
VOL. 11. M 
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originnted, for in those places successively its original 
members first came togetlier as a society established by 
themselves. Perhaps there was not a single orttat, con- 
temporary with Sir Joshua, who was unconnected with 
St. Martin's Lane, either as a lodger, student, or visitor. 
Old Slaughter's coffee-house, in the same lane, became 
celebrated on the same account, and as a resort of the 
contemporary wits, especially Hogarth, wlio may be said 
to hnve amalgamated in his works tiie wit and the painter. 
St. Martin's Lane and Leicester Square are the bead- 
quarters of the memory of English art. In the annals of 
the former we meet with the names of Wilson and Gains- 
borough ; in the latter tlourished and died Hogarth and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Sir Joshua's house in Leicester Square was on the 
ea.atern side, foar doors from Sydney's Alley.* It was 
there he kept a handsome table, and was visited by John- 
son and Gkildsmith, and had the whole round of the 
fasliionable world fluttering before him, and steadying 
itself to become immortal in his pictures: if, indeed, 
immortal they are to be, in the ordinary meaning of that 
word ; for, out of certain misgivings, which perhaps argued 
& want of perfect claim to that destiny, he dabbled in 
experiments upon colours which have failed ; and hia 
pictures, though but of yesterday, already look old and 
worn out, while Titian's are as blooming as Apollo. 

Hogarth, the greatest name in English art, lived in one 
of the two houses which now form Sabloniere's hotel. 
It was the one to the north. He was a little bustling 
man, with a face more lively tlian refined, a sort of 
knowing, jockey look ; and was irritable and egotistical, 
but not ungenerous. Aa a painter, he did what no man 



■ ThB hooBB WB8 probably on the ^te now occupiai by tbo south-enst 
eornor of New Coventry Slreat. 
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ever did before or since,— brought oat the abBurdities of 
artificial life, 

" Showed vice her own features, scorn her own image," 

and fairlj painted even goods and chattels with a. meaning ! 
His intentions were less profound thun hia impulses j 
that is to say, he sometimes had an avowed common- 
place in view, as in the inatauce of the Industrious and 
Idle Apprentice, while the execution of it was full of 
much higher things and prolounder humanities. As to 
the rest, if ever there was a "wit on canvass, it was he. 
To take one instance alone, Lis spider's web over the 
poor's box is a union of remote ideas, coalescing but too 
perfectly. ' 

Leicester Square, formerly Leicester Fields, was not 
built upon till towards the restoration of Charles U. It 
took its name from a family mansion of the Sydneya, 
Earls of Leicester, which stood on the north side, on the 
site of the present houses and of Leicester Place. 

" It was for a shott time," sajs Pennant, " the reaidetice of 
Elizabeth, daughter of James L, the titular Queen of Bohemia, 
who, on February 13th, 1661, here ended her unfortunate life. 
It has been tenanted for a great number of years. It was suc- 
ceaaivelj tbe poutiag-place of priaees. The lato King [George 
H.], when Prince of Wales, after he had quarrelled witii hia 
father, lived here several years. His son Frederic followed his 
example, succeeded him in his honae, and in it, finished his 
days." 

" Behind Leicester House," the same author informs us, 
"stood, in 1658, the Military -yard, founded by Heary Prince 
of Wales, the spirited son of our peaceful James. M. Faubert 
afterwards kept here his academy for riding and other gentle- 
manlike exercises, in the reign of Charles II., which, in luter 
years, wua removed to Swallow Street, opposite the end of 

* For masterly critLcinuiii on Hojfarth, see the 'Works of Cliarlei 
Lamb,' vol. iL p. 8S., and tha ' Pictnra Galleries of Erglund,' p. ISl 
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Conduit Street. Piirt is relBined for the purpose of a riding- 
house ; the rest is converted into a, worlchouae for the parish of 
St. James's."* 

But the glory of the neigtibourhood of Leicester fields 
is in St. Martin's Street, where the liouae is still remain- 
ing which was occupied by tlie gi'eat Newton. 

• Pennant, p. 120. 
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CHAP. IX. 

CHAJtIDG CBOSS ASO nHlTEIIAl.L. 

Old Charing Cross, aod Sew Sr. Martin's Church. — Slatae of Charles I. 

— ExeeutJoD of Ru^i^ides.-^Ueii Jonson. — Wollciigtbhl Huif^c, nov 
tiie AJiuInilty. — Villiera, Duka of liutkiiighttiu ; Sir Waller Scott'e 
Account cif hiin. — E^lJ^reiirct^DntaLion of Puj)e rvspvcdng hie DeutlL — 
Chnrlpa'B lloree a SatirisL — l.cicktt's Ordinorj-. — Sir Gwrge Etheroge. 

— Prior and bia Uncle*a Tavcru. — Thoniaon. -^ Spring (iardeue. — 
Mrs. Ccnilivrt?. — Doracl Plnfc, And Whit^'ombe SCrctil, &c.» fonnt'riy 
Ualge Lone— The WiU and the BaiiiHa. — Suffolk Street. — Sivi/t 
and Ihliaa VanhomHgh. — Calves' Head Clubhand tb^ Riot IL ooi'oeioned- 

— Scotlund Yjird- — PIea.-uint Advertisement, — Beau Fieliling and hid 

Eccuntridtiw. — Vnnbragh Deaperate Advontura of Ijird Herbert 

of Cherbniy. 

N the reign of Edward I., on the country 
rond from London to WeatminBter, stood 
the hamlet of Charing; a rustic spot, con- 
taining a few houses, and tlie last cross set 
up by that Prince in honour of the resting- 
places of his wife's body on ils way to in* 
terment in the Abbey. The Cross was 
originally of wood, hut afterwards of stone. 
The render may see it in the old map of London by 
Aggas. Ha will there observe, that towards the begin- 
ning of Elizabetli's reign. Charing Cross was united with 
I^indon on the Strand side, and at little intervals with 
Whitehall ; but Spring Gardens was then aod long after 
what its name implies ; and, in the reign of Charles 11^ 
Hedge lane (now Whitcomh Street) and the Haj-market 
were still real lanes and passages into the fields. In 
Elizabeth's time, you might set out from the site of the 
present Pall-mall, and, leaving St. Giles in the Fields on 
the right hand, walk all the way to Ilampstead without 
encouDtering perhaps a dwelling-place. Lovers plucked 
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flowers in Cranbourne Alley, and took moonlight walks 
in St. James's market. 

On tliia spot, in Dr. Johnson's opinion, ia to be found 
the fullest " tide of human existence" In the metropolis, 
"We know not how that maj be at present when the tide 
ia 30 full everywhere ; but Charinj^ Cross has long been 
something the reverse of a, rum! yiUage, and is now 
exhibiting one of the newest and grandest evidences of an 
improving metropolis. By way of north front, the Mews 
(formerly the mews of the King's falcons) has given way 
to a. sorry palace for the Pine Arts ; on the west is a 
handsome edifice including the new college of Physicians ; 
on the east St. Martin'a church has obtained its long 
desired opening : and in th.e midst of these buildings and 
of the Strand-end is a new square, named after the 
greatest of our naval victories, adorned with a column 
surmounted bv their hero, and disgraced by a couple of 
shabby fountains Here aUo is an equestrian statue of 
Georse the Fourth. What for ? 
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"In the reign of Henry VIIL," says Pennant, "speaking of 
St. Alftrtln's, "a small cliuri.'li wna built here ut the King's 
eipenae, by refliion of the poverty of the pariahioners, who 
posiibly were at that period very poor. In 1607 it was enlarged 
because of the increase of buililings. In 1721 it was found 
neeessary to lake the whole down, and lu Ave years from that 
time this majpiificent temple was eompleteil at the expense of 
near thirty. seven thousand pounds. This is the brat per- 
formance of Gibbs, the architect of the Ralcliffe Library. The 
steeple is far the most elegant of any of that style which I 
named the pepper-box ; and with whith (I beg pardon of the 
good people of Glasgow) I marked their boasted steeple of St. 
Andrew." * 

Our lively biographer Beeros chiefly to admire the 
steeple of tbia church. The Corinthian portico, we 
believe, ia the hbubI object of praise. Both of them may 
deserve praise separately ; nor, indeed, will their size and 
situation allow them to be regarded with indifference in 
conjunction ; but the elevation of the Bteeple on the neck 
of the church, or without any apparent or proper base to 
rest upon, ia a fault not to be denied ; and Mr. Pennant 
perhaps would not have been in the wrong, had he found 
no ill name for steeplea in general, oa well as for the 
Bpeciea which he " peppered." Steeples, however noble, 
and porticoes, however Gi'eek, can never truly coalesce. 
The finest ateeple with a portico to it is but an excres- 
cence and an anomaly, a horn growing out of the church's 
neck. The Iialians felt this absurdity so mucli, that they 
have often made a separate building of the steeple, con- 
verting it into a beautiful tower aloof from the church, as 
in the instances of the famous Hanging Tower in Fisa, 
and the Campanile in Florence, Suppose a shaft like 
tlie Monument, in a space near St, Martin's church, and 
the church itself a proper building with a portico, like SL 
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Paul's Covent Garden, and you have an iraprovemenl in 
Italian style. The best thing to aaj ("or 

Bharpfai steeples high shot up in air 



the 



'b8 Spenser calla them) is, that they seem lo bo pointing 
to heaven, or running up into space like an intimation of 
intermin ability. An idea of this kind is supposed to have 
given rise to them. But they always have a meagre, 
incongruous look, considered in their union with the 
body to which they are attached. Their bust appearance 
is at a distance, and when tliey ure numerous, as in the 
view of a great city ; hut even then, how inferior are they 
to the massive dignity of such towers as those of West- 
minster Abbey, or to a dome like that of St. Paul's ! 

The origin of the word Charing is unknown. The 
cross was destroyed during the Reformation. The spot 
where it stood is occupied by the statue of Charles I. 
originally the property of the Earl of Arundel, for whom 
it was a cast by Le Sceur in 1633. It was not placed in 
its present situation till the dechne of tlie reign of Charles 
n. The pedestal is the work of Grinliog Gibbons. The 
statue liad been condemned by parliament to be sold and 
broken in pieces; "but John River the Brazier who 
purchased it," suys Pennant, " having more taste or 
more loyalty than his masters, buried it unmutilated and 
shewed to tliem some broken pieces of brass in token of 
his obedience. M. D'Archenliolz gives a diverting anec- 
dote of this brazier, and that he cast a vast number of 
handles of knives and forks in brass, which ho sold aa 
made of the broken statue. Tiiey were bought with 
great eagerness by the royalists, from affection to their 
monarch ; by the rebels as a mark of triumph over the 
murdered sovereign." " The sovereign now faces Wbite- 

• PeQQiinl, p, 112. Ha quotas ArtbeiJiolz'a Tabloan d'AjigleteiTO, 
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hall 83 if in triumph: yet behind the Banriuetting house 
lurks a statue of another of this unfortunate race, who 
lost hia throne for attempting to renew the dictatorial 
spirit wiiich cost his ancestor his head. The omission of 
the horse's girth in this statue has been thought a singular 
instance of forgetfulness in tlie artist. But it is hardly 
possible he could have forgotten it. Most hkely he took 
a poetital licence, and. rejected what might have hurt the 
syninietry of his outline. 

Charles's memory, like bis life, was destined to be con- 
nected with tragedies. On tliis spot, before the statue 
was erected, a number of the regicides were executed 
with tortures ; and, till of late years, it was a. place for the 
pillory. Harrison died there, Scrope, Colonel Jonea, 
Hugh Peters, and others of those extraordinary men, who, 
in welcoming a bloody death, gave the last undoubted 
proofs that they were real pulriuta as well as bigots. The 
spirit in which they died (bold and inyincible, though in 
the very glow and loquacity evincing that lingering love 
of life which is so affecting to one's own mortality) had 
Buch an ed'ect on the public, that the king was advised not 
to have any more such executions near the court, and the 
Bcaflbld was accordingly removed to Tyburn. A ghastly 
story is related of Harrison ; — that al'ter he was cut down 
alive (according to hia sentence), and had his bowels 
removed and burnt before his face by the executioner, he 
rose up and gave the man a. box on the ear. He had 
behaved with great patience before this half-death ; so 
that there appears to liave been something of delirium in 
this action, — the action, perhaps, of a being feeling him- 
self to be no longer under tlie ordinary condition of hia 
species. 

The particular sort of religious enthusiasm evinced by 
these men is now as obsolete as some of (he absurdities 
which they fought against, and as others which they would 
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have upheld ; but there are passages of lasting iiitereat in 
the account of thinr last moments, which the reader will 
perhaps expect to see. 

-As Ilurriaon was goiog to suffer, "one in derision 
called to him and said, ' Where is your Good Old Cause ?' 
He with a eiieerful smile clapt Ms hand on his breast, and 
8aid 'Here it is, and I am going to seal it with my blood 1' 
And when he came to the sight of the gaUoivs, he was 
transported with joy, and bis serviint asked him how he 
did; he answered 'Never better in my life." Hia 
servant told him, ' Sir, there is a crown of glory ready 
prepared for you.' ' O yes,' said he, ' I see.' "When he was 
taken off the sledge, the hangman desired him to tbrgive 
him. ' I do forgive thee,' said he, ' with all my heart, as it 
is a sin against me;' aiii3 told him he wished him all 
happiness. And further said, ' Alas, poor man, thuu doest 
it ignorantly ; the Lord gi'ant that this sin may not be Idd 
to thy charge!' And putting his hand into his pocket 
gave him ali the money he had, and eo parting with hia 
servant, hugging of him in his arms, he went up the ladder 
with an undaunted countenance. 

"The people observing him to tremble in hia handa and 1^», 
he, taking notice nf ii, gaid ; — 

" 'Gentlemen, by reason of some scofling that I do hear, I 
judge that some do tliink I am afniid to die, bj the shaking I 
have in my hanile and knees ; I tell you no, but it i^ by reason 
of much blood I have lost in the wars, and many wuiilida I 
have received In my body, which caused this shaking and 
weakness in my ncrvea ; I have had it this twelve years ; I 
epuuk this to tlie praise and giury ol' God ; iie hath carried me 
above the fear of death ; and I value not my Ule, because I go 
to mj Father, and am assured I shall take it nyniQ. 

"' Gentlemen, take notice, that for beiny instrumental in that 
cause and interest of the Son of God, which hath been pleaded 
amongst us, and which God hath witnessed to my appeals and 
wonderful victories I am brought to this place to sulTcr deatb 
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this day, itnd If I bnd ten ihousand lives, I could freely said 
cheerfully kj tham down ail, to witneas to this matttr.' " * 

The time of Colonel Jones's departure being coroe, " this 
aged gentleman," says the account, "waa drawn in one 
Eledge with his aged companioa ijcruope, whose grave and 
graceful countenances, accompanied with courage and 
cheeri'ulaess, eaused great admiration and compassion in 
the spectators, as they passed along tlie streets to Charing 
Cross, the place of their execution ; and, after the execu- 
tioner had done his part upon three others tliat day, he 
was so druok with blood, that, like one surfeited, he grew 
sick at stomach ; and not being able himself, he set his 
boy to finish the tragedy upon CoL Jonoa." The night 
before he died he "told a friend he had no other tempta- 
tion but this, lest he should be too much transported, and 
carried out to oeglect and slight his life, so greatly was be 
eatisiied to die in tliat cause." 

" The day he suiiered, he grasped a friend ia his anus, snd 
said to him with some cxpressiona of endearment, Farewell : I 
could wish thee in the same condition with mjsuli', that thou 
mightest Bhare with nie in my joya."t 

The famous Hugh Peters, the commonwealth preacher, 
whom Bumetspeaksof asan " enthusiastical buffoon," and 
a very " vicious man," ia thought by a greater loyalist 
(Burke) to have had "hard measures dealt him at the 
Restoration," He calls him a " poor good man." Peters 
was afraid at lirst he should not behave himself with the 
proper courage, but rallied his spirits afterwards, and, 
according to the account published by bis friends (and all 
the accounts, it should be observed, emanate from that 
side), no man appears to have IjeLaved better. Burnet 
says otherwise, and that he was observed all the while to 
be drinking cordials to keep him from fainting, oDcl 
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Buroet'e testimony is not to be slighted, though he seems 
too readily to liiive taken upon trust some evil reports of 
Peter's lil'e and manners, which the " poor man" expressly 
contradicted in prison. Be this as it may, "Being 
carried," saya the account, " upon the sledge to execution, 
and made to sit thereon within the rails at Charing Cross 
to behold tlie execulioo oi' Mr. Cook, one cornea to him 
and upbraided liiinwith the death of the King, bidding 
him (with opprobrious language) to repent : he replied. 
Friend, you do not well to trample upon a dyiog man ; 
you are greatly mistaken, I had nothing to do in the death 
of the Xing. 

"When Mr. Cook was cut down and brouglit to be quartered, 
one tiey callud Culuoel Turner called to the Sheriff's mea to 
bring Mr. Fctcre near that lie might see him ; and by and by 
the hangman came to him nil besmenred in blood, and rubbing 
his blondj hands toguthur, he tiiuntingly asked, ' Come, how do 
you like this, bow do you like this work?' To whom he 
replied, ' I am not, I thank God, terrified at it; you insy do 
your worst.' 

" When he was going to hia esecution, he looked about and 
espied a man, to whom he gave a piece of gold (hiiviiif; boweii 
it first), and desired him to go to the place where his daughter 
lodged, and to carry that to her as a token From him, end to 
let her know that his heart was as full of comfort as it could 
be, and that before that ])iccc should come into her hands he 
should be with God in glory. 

" Being upon the ladder, lie spake to the Sheriff, saying. Sir, 
you have here slain one of the servants of God before mine 
eyes, and have made mc to behold it on purpose to terrify and 
dutcourage nie ; but God hati made it an ordinunce to me for 
my strengthening and encouragement. 

" When ho was going to die, he said. What ! flesh, art thou 
unwilling til go to God through the fire and jaws of death ? 
Oh (said he}, this 19 a good day 1 he is come that I have long 
looked for, and I shall be with him in glory ; and so amiled 
when he went away. 
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"What Mr. Peters said farther at lib execution, either in 
lus speech or prajer, it eoiild nol be taken, in regard bis voice 
WW) low at that time, and the people unciTil." * 

Ben Jonson is supposed to have been born in Harts- 
horn Lttne, Charing Cross, where he lived when a little 
ciiild. "Though I cannot," sajs Fuller, "with all my 
induBtriouB inquiry, find him in hia cradle, I can fetch 
him from his long coats. When a little child he lived 
in HartshorQ Lane, Charing Cross, when hia mother 
married a bricklayer for her aecood husbftud. He was 
first bred in a private school in St. Martin's Court; then, 
in Westminster school." But we shall have other oc- 
casions of speaking of him. 

The famous reprobate Duke of Buckingham, VillierB, 
the second of that name, was born in Wallingford House, 
which stood on the site of the present Admiralty. " The 
AJmirally Office," aays Pennant, ''slood originally in 
Duke Street, Westminster: but in the reign of King 
William was removed to the present spot, to the house 
then called Wallingford, I believe fi-om its having been 
inhabited by the Knollys, Viscounts Wallingi'ord. From 
the roof the pious Usher, Arrhbishop of Armagh, then 
living here with the Countess of Peterborough, was pre- 
vailed on to take the last sight of bis beloved master 
Charles I. when brought on the scalTold before Whitehall. 
He sunk at the horror of the sight, and was carried in a 
swoon to bis apartment." Wallingford House was often 
nsed by Cromwell and others in their consultations. 

"The present Admiralty office," continues Pennant, 
" was rebuilt in the late reign, by Ripley ; it is a clumsy 
pile, but properly veiled froni the street by Mr. Adam's 
handsome screen." Where the poor Archbishop sank in 
horror at the sight of the misguided Charles, telegraphs 

• State Trials, voL v. p. 1282. 
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now ply their dumb and far-seen discourses, like spirits 
in the guise of mechanism, and tell news of the spread of 
liberty and knowledge all over the world. Of the 
Villiersea, Dukes of Buckingham, who have not heard ? 
The first one was a favourite not unworthy of his fortune, 
open, generous, and magnificent; the second, perhaps 
because he lost his father so soon, a spoiled child from 
his cradle, wilful, debauelied, unprincipled, but witty and 
entertaining. Here, and at York House in the Strand, 
he turned night into day, and pursued his intrigues, hia 
concerts, his dabblings in chemistry and the philosopher's 
atone, and his designs on the crown : for Charles's cha- 
racter, and tlie devices of Buckingham's fellow quacks 
and astrologers, persuaded him that he had a. chance of 
being king. When a youth, he compounded with Crom- 
well, and married Fairfax's daughter ; — he was after- 
wards all for the king, when he was not " all for rhy- 
ming" or ousting him; — when an old man, or near it 
(for these prodigious possessors of animal spirits have 
a trick of lasting a long while), he was still a youth in 
improvidence and dissipation, and his whole life was a 
dream of uneasy pleasure. He is now best known from 
Dryden'a masterly portrait of him in the ' Absaloni and 
Achitophe).' 

" A man so varioue, that he seemed to be, 
Not ODC, but all miiiiklml'a epitome; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, Rddkr, statesman, and butfoon ; 
Tliim all for women, painting, rhyming, drioking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks ihat died in thinking. 
Blest raadmrin ! who could every hour emjiloy 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ; 
Railing and praising were his usual themes ; 
And both, to shoir his judgment, in extremes j 
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So over violent, nr over civil, 

That every mim with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth woe bia peculiiLr art ; 

Notliing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar'd by fools, wbom etill be found too lote. 

He had his jest, and they bad bis estate. 

He laugh'd himself from court; then sought relief 

By forming parties, but eould ne'er be chief; 

Por spite of him, the weight of business fell 

On Absalotn, or wise Aehitophel ; 

Thu8 wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of thnl was left." 

"This inimitable description," observes Sir Walter Scott, in 
a note on the subject, " refers, as is well known, to the fumoua 
George Yilliars, Duke of Buckingham, son of the favourite of 
Charles I., who WiU murdered by Felton. The Restoration 
put into tbe hands of the moat liv'cly, mercurial, 4anbitious, and 
licentious genius who ever lived, an estate of 50,00(M. a year, 
to be squandered in every wild scheme which the lust of jiower, 
of pleasure, of licence, or of whim, could dictate to an unre- 
atrnined imngination. Being refused the situfttion of President 
of tlie North, he was suspected of having favoured the dis- 
affected in that port of England, nail was disgraced accordingly. 
But in 1G66 he regmnedthe favour of tbe King, and became a 
member of (be famous administration called the Cabal, wbicb 
first led Charles into unpopular and arbitrary measures, and 
laid the foundation for the troubles of his future reign. Buck- 
ingham changed sides about 1675, and becoming attached to 
the country party, made a most active figure in all proceedings 
wbicb had relation to the Popisb plot ; intrigued deeply with 
Bhnllesbury, and distinguished himself as a promoter of tbe 
bill of exclusion. Hence, he stood an eminent mark for 
Dryden's satire ; which we may believe woa not the less 
poignant, that the poet had sustained a personal alTront, from 
being depicted by his grace under the character of Bayes in 
the ' Rehearsal." As Dryden owed the Duke no favour, ha 
has shown liira none. Yet even here the ridiculous rather 
than the infamous part of bis cbaracter is touched upon ; and 
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the unprincipled libertine, who slew the Earl of ShrEwabmy 
while his adulterous countess held his horse in the disguise of 
a page, and who boasted of careaHinj; her before he changed 
the bloody clothes in which he ha.d murdered her husband, ia 
not exposed to hatred, while the spendthrift and cnstle builder 
are held up to contempt. So just, however, ia the picture 
drawn by Dryden, that it differs little from the foUowing sober 
historical account. 

" 'The Didtc of Buckingham was a man of great parts, and 
an infinite deal of wit and humour ; but wanted judgment, and 
bad no virtue, or principle of any kind. Theae essential defecta 
made hie whole life one Iraia of incousistenciee. He was 
ambitious beyond mea3ure, and implacable in his resentments ; 
these (jualitiea were the effects or different faces of his pride ; 
which, whenever lie pleased to lay aside, no man living could 
be more entertaining in conversation. He had a wonderfiil 
talent in turning all things into ridicule; hut, by his own 
conduct, made a mora ri[iiculou9 figure in the world than any 
which be could, with all his vivacity of wit and turn of imagi- 
nation, draw of others. Frolic and pleasure took up the 
greatest part of hia life: and in these he had neither any 
taale nor set himself any bounds ; running into the wildest 
esfraviiijances and pushing his debaucheries to a height, which 
even a libertine age could not help censuring aa downright 
madness. lie inherited the best estate whicb any subject 
had at that lime in England ; yet hia profuseneaa made him 
always necessitous, aa that necessity made him grasp at every 
thing that would help to support his exponaes. Ho was lavish 
without generosity, and proud without magnanimity ; and 
though he did not want some bright talents, yet no good one 
ever made part of his composition ; for there was nothing so 
mean that he would not stoop to, nor any thing so flagrantly 
impious but he waa capable of undertaking.' " 

" Buckingham's death," concludes the commentator, " was aa 
awful a beacon ns his life. He had dissipated a princely fortune, 
and lost both the means of procuring and the power of enjoying 
the pleasures to which he waa devoted. He had fallen from 
the highest pinnacle of ambition into the last degree of con- 
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tempt and diart^ard." Hia dying scene, in a paltry inn, in 
Toriisfiire, has been innuortalized bj Pope's beautiful lines: — 

"In tlie worst ion's worst room, with mat halfhiing; 
The floors of plaisler and the walla of dung; 
On once a floek bed, bul repaired with straw. 
With tape-tied cortains never meant to draw. 
The George and Garter daogling from that bed, 
"Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Greut Villiia^ lies 1 Alas! how changed from hiin ! 
That life of pleasure and that booI of whim ; 
Gallant and gay in CUefden's proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimicked statesmen and a merry king; 
No wit to flatter left of all his store, 
No fool to laugh at, which be valued more ,' 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends !"* 
"The worst inn's worst room," however, is a poelieal 
fiction. Buckingham, died at the house of one of his 
tenanta at Kirby Mallory, where he was overtaken with 
illness. He had wasted his fortune to a comparative 
nothing ; but was not reduced to such necessity as the 
poet would imply, f 

Andrew Marvel makes the statue of Charing Cross the 
speaker in one of hia witty libels on Charles and his 
brother. There was an equestrian statue of Charles II. 
at Woolehurch, the horse of which is made to hold a 
dialogue with this other. The poet fancies that the 
riders, " weary of sitting all day," stole off one evening, 
and the two horses come together. The readers at Will's 
must have been a little astonished at the boldness of such 
passages as the following : — 

* Scolt'ft Edition of 'DrydoH,' voL ix_ p. 270. 

t See thu life of him by liiu retaJEiT Fuirfflx, and the awoniit of him 
on his dcath-bod tn tha ' Collmtion of Letteta uf Bcreral Feisons of Quality 
and others.' 
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" Quoth the marble horse, It wonld make a stone jpeni, 
To see a Lord Mayor nnd it Lombnnl Street beak, 
Tl]j founder and mine, tn cheat one anolhur, 
Allien both knavea agreed, to be each other's brother. 
Here Charing bi'oke forth, and thus he went on — 
My brass ia provoked us much as thy atone 

To see church and at-nte bow down lo a 

And the King's chief ministers holding the door, 

Tlie money of widows and orphans employed. 

And the bankers ijiiitc broke to mnintain the 's pride. 

WooLcarECH. To see Dri Gratia writ on the throne. 
And the King's wicked life says God there is none. 

Cbabin-q. That he should be stylud Defender of the Faith, 
Who believea not a word ■what the Word of God saith. 

WociLCHCBCH. That the Duke should tu«i papist, and tiat 
church defy, 
Piir which hie own father n Martyr did die. 

Ch.\hing. Tho' he rhanged his religion, I hope he's ao civil, 
Sot to think his own father has gone to the DeviL 

CHABiNfl. Pause, brother, awhile, and calmly consider 
Wljat thou hast tn say ai;itlnst my royal rider. 

WooLcmncH. Thy pri-est-ridden King turned deapenrte 
fighter 
For the surplice, lawn-sleeves, the orosa, and the mitre ; 
Till at last on the scaffold he was left in the lurch, 
By knavea, who cried themselves up for the church, 
Archbishops and bishops, iirchdeacona and deans. 

Chabins. Thy king will ne'er fight unless for hia queens. 

WooLcmmcH. lie that dya for ceremony?, dya like a fool, 

Chabing. The king on thy back is a lamentable tool. 

WooLCHUBCH. The goal and the lion 1 equally hate, 
And freemen alike value life and estate : 
Tho' the father nnd son be different rods, 
Between the two scourgers we find little odds ; 
Both infamous stand in three kingdoma' votes, 
This for picking our pockets, that for cutting our throata. 

What is thy opinion of James Duke of York? 
Cbaxiko. The same that the frogs had of Jupitar'a stork. 
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With the Tiirk in liis lioad, and the Pope in his heart. 
Father Pntrick'a (iisciplea will make Engkod sniiirt. 
If e'er he be king, I know Britain's doom, 
We mast nil to a stake, or be converts to Rome. 
Ah 1 Tador, Ah ! Tudor, of Stuarts enough ,- 
None ever reigned like old Beas in the ruff. 

WooLCHtnicK. But canst thou devise when tliinp vrill be 

mended ? 
Chabiso. When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is 

ended." 

And these <rery lampoons had a littnd in ending tbem. 

In the days of Buckingham there was a fnmous house 
of entertainment in Charing Cross, called Locket's Ordi- 
nary. Where it esactly stood seems to be no longer 
known : we suspect by the great Northumberland Coffee- 
house. "It is often aientioned,'' says a manuscript in 
Birch's collection, "in the plays of Cibber, Vanbrugh, 
&c., where the scene sometimes is laid. It was much 
frequented by Sir George Etberege, as appears from the 
following anecdotes, picked up at the Britieh Museum. 
Sir George Etherege and bis company, 'provoked by 
Bometliing amiss in the entertainment or attendance, got 
into a violent passion and abused the waiters. This 
brought in Mrs. Locket: 'We are so provoked, said Sir 
George, that even I could find in my heart to pull the 
nosegay out of your bosom, and throw the flowers in 
your face.' This turned all their anger into jest. 

" Sir G. Etherege discondnneil Loeket'B Ordinary, having 
run up a score which ho could not coiivenieotlj discharge. 
Mrs. Locket sent one to dun hitn, luid to threaten him with n 
prosecution. He bid the messenger tell her that be would kiss 
her if she stirred a step in it. VV hen this answer was brought 
hack, she called for her hood and scarf, and told her husband, 
who interposed, that ' she'd see if there was any fellow alive 
o 2 
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who bad tlie impudpnce.' ' Pr'ythee, my dear, don't be so rasli,' 
Baiil her buahand, ' jou don't know what a man maj do in bis 
passion.' "" 

The site of the tavern ia now also nnknown, where 
Prior was found, when a loy, reading Ilovace. It waa 
called the Rummer, Mr. Nichols has found thai, in the 
year 1685, it was kept by " Samuel Prior," and that the 
" annual feasts of the nobility and gentry living in the 
parish of St. Martin" were beld there, October 14., in 
that year. "Prior," says Johnson, " is supposed to have 
fallen, by his father's death, into the hands of his uacle, 
a vintner near Charing Cross, who sent him for some 
time to Dr. Busby, at Weatminster ; but, not intending 
to give him any education beyond that of the school, 
took him, when he was well educated in literature, to 
his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, celebrated for 
patronage of genius^ found him by cliance, as Burnet 
relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with. 
his proficiency, that lie undertoolt the care and cost of 
his academical education." + 

It ia doubtful, however, from one of Prior's epistlus to 
Fleetwood Shepherd, whether the poet was more indebted 
to the Lord Dorset or to that gentleman for his first 
advancement in life, though the Earl finally becajue his 
great patron. He saya to Shepherd, — 

"Now, as yon look me up when little 
Gave me my learning and my vittlo, 
Aeked for me, from my lord, liinga fitting 
Kind, BE Fad been your own begetting, 
Confirm what formerly you've given. 
Nor leave me now at six and seven. 
As Sunderland has left Mun Stephen." 

* MSS. Birch, 4221, qaoted In the Xotra of the Tatler, at npra, voL L 
p. 208. 
t Lift of Prior in tbo'Livas of the Poets.' 
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when living, 



" Mj Tincle, rest hia soul 1 
Might have contTiTed me ways of thriving ; 
Taught me with eiiier to replenish 
My vata, or ehbing tide of Rhenish ; 
So, when for hock I drew prioked white-wine, 
Swear 't had the flavour, and was right-wine j 
Or sent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
Val's inn, to some good rogue nttomey ; 
Where now, bj forging deeds and cheating. 
Tail found some handsome waja of getting. 
AH this jou mado me quit to follow 
That sneaking, whey-l'ac'd god Apollo; 
Sent me among a Addling crew 
Of folka, Fad never seen nor knew. 
Calliope, and God knows who. 
I add no more inveotivea to it, 
You spoiled the youth to make a poet." 

Johnson saye, " A survey of the life and writings of 
Prior may exemplify a sentcnco which he donbtless 
understood well when he read Horace at his uncle's ; 
' the vessel long retains the scent which it first receives.' 
In hia private relasation he revived the tavern, and in 
his amorous pedantry he exhibited the coUege. But on 
higher occasions and nobler sulijeets, when hahit was 
overpowered by the necessity of reflection, he wanted 
not wisdom as a statesman, or elegance as a, poet." It is 
doubtful whether the general colour of everybody's life 
and character might not be found in that of his childhood; 
but there is do more reason to think that Prior's tavern 
propensities were owing to early liahit than those of his 
patrician companions. No man was fonder of hia bottle 
than Lord Dorset, and of low company than many a lord 
has been. According to Burke, who was a king's man, 
kings are naturally fond of low company. Yet they are 
no nepiiews of tavern keepers. Nor does it appear that 

o 3 
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Prior did any thing in liia uncle's houae but pass the time 
and read. 

ThomsoE wrote part of his ' Seasons' in the room over 
the shop of Mr. Egerton, bookseller, where he resided 
when he first came to London. He was at that time a 
raw Scotchman, gaping about town, getting his pocket 
picked, and obliged to wait upon great men witli Ids 
poem of ' Winter.' Luckily his admiration of freedom 
did not hinder him from acquiring the highest patronage. 
He obtained an easy place, wliich required no compromise 
with tkia principle^ and passed the latter part of his life 
in a dwelling of hia own at Richmond, writing in his 
garden, and listening to nightingales. He was of aa 
indolent constitution, and has been seen in his garden 
eating peaches off the trees, with his hands in hia waist- 
coat pockets. But his indolence did not hinder him from 
writing. He had the luck to have the occupation he was 
fond of; and no man perhaps in hia native country, with 
the exception of Shakspeare, has acquired a greater or 
more unenvied fame. His iriends loved him, and his 
readers love hia memory. 

In Spriag Gardens, originally a place of public enter- 
tainment, died Mrs. Centiivre, the sprightly authoress of 
the 'Wonder,' the 'Busy Body,'and the ' Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,' She was buried at St. Martin's. She is said to have 
been a beauty, an accomplished linguist, and a good-na- 
tured friendly woman. Pope put her in his ' Dunciad,' for 
having written, it is said, a ballad against his ' Homer ' 
when she was a child! But the probability is that she was 
too intimate with Steele and other friends of Addison while 
the irritable poet was at variance with them. It is not 
impossible, also, that some raillery of hera might have 
been applied to him, not very pleasant from a beautiful 
woman against a man of his personal iniinnities, who was 
naturally jealous of not being well with the sex. Mrs. 
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Centlivre is eaid to Lave been eeduued when young by 
Anthony Hammond, father tjf the authur of the ' Love 
Elegies,' who took her to Cambridge with him in boy's 
clothes. This did not hinder her from marrying a nephew 
of Sir Stephen Fos, who died a year afterwards; nor 
from having two husbands afterwards. Her second was 
an officer in the army, of the name of Carrol, who, to her 
great sorrow, was killed in a duel. Her third husband, 
Mr. Centlivre, who had the formidable title of Yeoman of 
the Mouth, being principal cook to Queen Anne, fell in 
love with lier when she was performing the part of 
Alexander the Great, at Windsor ; for she appears at one 
time to have been an actreaa, though she never performed 
in London. Mrs. Centlivre's dramas are not in the taste 
of Mrs. Hannah More's, but the public still have a regard 
for them. All the plays above-mentioned are stock pieces. 
The reason is, that, careless as they are iu dialogue, and 
not very scrupulous in manners, tliey are full of action 
and good-humour. 

Hedge Lane retained its name till the other day, when, 
ceasing to he a heap of squalidity, it was new christened 
and received the appellation of Dorset Place. Part of it 
is merged in Pall Mall East, It is now the handsomest 
end of the thoroughfare which runs up into Oxford Road, 
and takes the successive names of Whitcomb, Princes, and 
Wardour Streets. Not long ago the whole thoroughfare 
appears to have been called Hedge Lane. It is related of 
Steele, Budgel, and Fbilipa, that, issuing from a tavern 
one day in Gerrard Street, they were about to turn into 
Hedge Lane, when they were told that some suspicious- 
looking persons were standing there as if in wait. "Thank 
ye," add the wits, and hurried three different ways. 

It is not pleasant to have old places altered which are 
connected with interesting recollections, eveii if the place 
or recollection be none of the pleasantest. When the 
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houses were pQlled down the other day in Suffolk Street^ 
we could not help regretting that the ahode was among 
them in which poor 'Miss Vanhomrigh lived, who died 
for love of Swift. She resided there with her mother, the 
widow of 11 Dutch merehsint, and had a small fortune. 
Swift while in England, upon the affairs of the Irish 
Church, waa introduced to thera, and became 80 intimate 
OS to leave hig best gown and cassock there for convenience. 
He found the cotFee also very pleasant, and gradually 
became too much interested in the romantic spirit and 
flattering attentions of the young lady, whose studies he 
condescended to direct, anil who, in short, fell in love with 
him at an age when he waa old enough to be her father. 
Unluckily he was married ; and most unluckily ho did not 
Hay a word about the matter. It is curious to observe 
in the letters which he sent over to Stella (his wife), with 
what an affected indifference he speaks of the Vanhomrighs 
and his visits to them, evidently thinking it necessary all 
the while to account for their frequency. When he left 
England, Miss Vanhomrigh, after the death of hermother, 
followed him, and proposeJ that he should either marry 
or refuse her. He would do neither. 

At length both the ladies, the married and unmarried, 
discovered their mutual secret: a discovery which ia sup- 
posed ultimately to have hastened the death of both, Misa 
Vanhomrigh'a survival of it waa short, — not many weeks. 
For what may remain to be said on this painful subject 
the reader will allow us to quote a passage fi-om one of 
the magazines. 

" There was a vanity, [)erhaps, on both sides, though it may 
be wrong to attribute a passion wholly to that infirmity, where 
the object of it is not only a person celebrated, but one full of 
wit and entertninment. The vanity was certainly not (lie less 
on hb aide. Many conjectures have been made respecting the 
nature of this connection of Swift's, as well as another more 
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mysterions. The whole truth, in the fonner iDstance, appears 
obvious enough. Swift, partly from vanity, and partly from 
a more excuBable craving after some recreation of his natural 
melancholy, had suiTered himself to tnke a pleasure, and exhibit 
an interest, in tbe conversation nf an intelligent young woman, 
beyond what he ought to have done. An attachment on her 
part eoBQed, not greater, perhaps, than he contemplated with a 
culpable eacisfaction aa long as it threatened no very great 
disturbance of his peace, but which must have given him great 
reraorae in after-times, when lie reflected upon his encourage- 
ment of it. On the occasion of its disclosure big self-love 
inspired him with one of his most poetical faceiea : — 

' C&deoua many things had writ ; 
Vanessa much esteemed bis wit, 
And cidled for his poetic works r 
Meanwhile the boy in secret lurks. 
And while the book was in her hand 
The urchin from his private etund. 
Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such proiiigiuus length. 
It pierced the feeble Tolume through, 
And deep transSxed her bosom tao. 
Some lines more moving than the rest, 
StueJ: to the point that pierced her breaat. 
And borne directly to the heart, 
With pains unknown increased her smart. 
Vanessa, not in years a score. 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four. 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind : 
Cadanus now no more appeal's 
Declined in health, advanced in jearo. 
She fancies music in his tongue. 
Nor farther looks, but thinks him young.' 

"A reflection ensues which it is a pity he hod not made 
before: — 

' What mariner is not afraid 
To venture in & ship decayed F 
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Wlmt planter will uttempt to joke 
A sapling with a fallun oak? 
As yeaiv increikse she brigliter atiinee, 
Cadenus with each, day decUnea ; 
And he must fall a prey to tinie 
Wliite she contlnuea iu her prime.' 

"If he had thought of this when heused to go to her mother's 
house in order to change his wig and gown and drink coffee, 
he would have avoided those encauragementa of Miss Van- 
homrigh's sympaChj and admiration, which must have given 
rise to very bitter reflections when she rend auch passages as 
the lines that follow : — 

' Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sighed and languished, vinved and writ. 

For pastime, or to eliow his wit." 

" It was sport to him, but death to her. His allegations of 
not being eonscioua of anything on her part, are not to be 
trusted. Tliere are few men whose sell-love is not very sharp- 
sighted on such occasions, — men of wit in particular ; nor was 
Swift, notwithstanding the superiority he assumed over fopperies 
of all sorts, and the great powers which gave a passport to the 
assumption, exempt, pcrhapg, from any species of vanity. The 
more airs he gives himself on that point, the less we are to 
believe him. He was fonJ of lords and great ladies, and levees, 
and canonicals, and of having the verger to walk before him. He 
saw very well, we may be oaeurcd, the impression which he made 
on the young lady ; but he hoped, as others have hoped, that it 
would accommodate itself to circumstances in cases of necesdty ; 
or he pretended to himself that he was too modest to believe 
it a great one, or, sacrificing her ultimate good to her present 
pleasure and to his own, he put off the disagreeable day of 
alteration and self-denial till it was too late. There ore many 
reasons whj Swift should have acted otherwise, and why no 
nan, at any time of life, should bnzard the peace of another by 
involvements which he cannot handsomely follow up. If he 
does, he is bound Co do what he can for it to the last." * 

• Hew Uoath^ Magaiina, voL kvIl p. 140. 
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The famous Calves' Head Club (in ridicule of the me- 
mory of Charles I.) was iielil at a tavern in Suffolk Streets 
at least the assembly of it was held there which made bo 
much noise a hundred years back, and produced a riot. 
At this meeting it was said that a bleeding calf's head 
had been thrown out of the window, wrapt up in a 
napkin, and that the members drank damnation to the 
race of the Stuarts. This was believed till the other day, 
and has often been lamented as a disgusting instance of 
party spiriL To say the truth, the very name of the club 
was disgusting, and a disiionour to the men who iovented 
it. It was more befitting their own heads. But the pai-ti- 
culars abore mentioned are untrue. The letter has been 
set right by the publication of ' Spence's Anecdotes,' at 
the end of which are some letters to Mr. Spence, including 
one from Lord Middlesex, givLug the real account of the 
affair. By the style of the letter the reader may judge 
what sort of heads the members had, and what was 
reckoned the poUte way of speaking to a waiter in those 
days : — 

"^VTiitehnll, Feb. y' 8th, 173fl. 
" Dear Spaiico, 
"I don't in tlie leaat doubt but long before this IJme the 
noiae of the riot on the 30 of Jun. has reached you at Oxford, 
and though there has been ob many lies aud false reports riuned 
upon the occasion in this good city as any reasonable man 
could expect, yet I fancy even thoae may be iiupriiveJ or 
increased before they come to you. Now, that you may be 
able to defend your frieuds (aa I dou't in the least doubt you 
have an inchnation to do) Til eend you the matter of fact 
literally and truly as it happened, upon my honour. Eiixht of 
ua happened to meet logether tLe 30th of Ju-nuary, it might 
have been the lOfh of June, or any other day in the year, bat 
the mL\ture of the company has convinced moat reasonable 
people by this time that it was not a designed or premeditated 
affair. We met, then, as I told you before, by chance upon 
this day, and a^ter dinner, having drank very plentifully, 
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especially some of tlie ompany, aome of us going to tha window 
unluckily enw a little nsety fire made by some boya in the 
street, of Blraw I think it was, and immediately cried out, 
'(ianln it, why should not we have a, fire as well as anybody 
else?" Up cornea the drawer, 'damn you, you rasea!, get ua a 
bonfire." Upon whioh the imprudent puppy runs down, and 
without making any difEinilty (which he miglit have done by a 
thousand excuses, and which if he bad, in al! probability, some 
of us would have come more to our senses), Bcnda for the 
faggots, and in an instajit behold a large fire blazing before the 
dour. Upon which some of us, wiser, or rather soberer, than 
tile rest, bethinking tbemaelves then, for the first time, what 
day it was, and fearing the eonsequcncea a bonfire on ibat day 
might have, proposed drinking loyal and popular healths to 
the mob (out of the window), which by this lime was very 
great, in order to convince them wc did not intend it as a 
ridicule upon that day. The healths that were drank out of 
the window were these, and these only : The King, Queen, and 
Koyal Family, the Protestaut Succession, Liberty and Property, 
the present Administration. Upon which the first stone was 
flung, and then began our siege ; which, for the time it lasted, 
was at least as furious as that of Philipabourgh; it was more 
than an Lour before we got any nsaistauce ; the more sober 
part of US, doing this, had a fine time of it, fighting to prevent 
fighting i in danger of being knocked on the head by the stones 
that came in at the windows ; in danger of being run through 
by our mail friends, who, sword in hand, swore they would go 
out, though they first made their way through us. At length, 
the juBlice, attended by a strong body of guards, came and 
dispersed the pnpubce. The person who first stirred up the 
mob is known ; he first gave them money, and then harangued 
them in a moat violent manner; I don't know if he did not 
fling the first stone himself. He is an Irishman and a priest, 
and belonging to Imberti, the Venetian Envoy. This is the 
whole story from which so many calves' heads, bloody napkins, 
and the Ion] knows what has been made \ it has been the talk 
of the town and the country, and small beer and bread and 
cheese to my friends the Garrettcrs in Grab Street, for these 
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few days pnat. I, ns well os jouc frienda, hope to see you aoon 
in town. After so mucli prose, I can't help enUiog with a few 
veraes : — 

liad I lived in merry Churles's dnya, 

When dull the wise ware called, and wit hnd praise ; 

Wheti deepest politics could never pass 

For Bught, but surer tokens of an aaa ; 

When not the frolicks of one drunken night 

Could touch your hononr, ma.ke your fame leea bright, 

Tho' mob-forra'd scandal rag'd, and Papal a]iight. 

" MlDDLE3EI." 

The author of a ' Secret History of the Calves' Head 
Club, or the Republicans uamasked,' (supposed to be Ned 
Ward, of ale-house memory, ) attributes the origin to 
Milton and some other friends of the Commouwealth, 
in opposition to Bishop Juxon, Dr. Sanderson, and others, 
who met privately every 30tli of January, and hnd com- 
piled a. private form of aervice for the day, not very 
different from that now in use. 

" AJler the Restoration," aaya the writer, " the eyes of the 
government being upon the wliole party, they wert obliged to 
meet with a great deal of precaution ; hut in the reign of King 
WiUiam they met almost in a public manner, apprelieuding no 
danger." The writer farlher tells ua, ho was informed that it 
wa9 kept in no lixed houae, but that they moved as they thought 
convenient. The place where tLey met when his informant 
was with them was in a blind alley near Bloorfiehla, where an 
ftxe hung up in the club-room, ajid was reverenced as a 
principal symbol in this diabolical BBcnunenl. Their bill of 
fare was a large diah of calves' heads, dressed several waya, by 
which they represented tho king and his friends who had 
su6ered in bis cause ; a large pike, with a small one in his 
mouth, as an emblem of tyranny ; a large cod's head, by which 
they intended to represent the person of the ting singly; a 
boar's head with an apple in its mouth, to represent the king 
by this as bestial, as by their other hieroglyphics they had done 
Iboliah and tyrannical. Ailer the repast was over, one of 
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(heir elders presented an Icon BitnOilie, which was irith great 
aolemnity Imrnt upon the table, whilst the other antheins were 
singing. Aller this, nnnthcr produeed Milton's Defetisio Popvii 
AngUcam, upon which all laid their haiida, ami made a pro- 
testation in form of an oath for ever to stand hj and maintain 
the same. The compnny only consisted of Independents and 
Anabaptists; and the fanioua Jeremj White, formerly chapliiin 
to Oliver Crnmwell, who no doubt came to sanctify with his 
pious exhortations the ribaldry of the day, said grace. After 
the tablc-cloth was removed, the anniversary anthem, as they 
impiously called it, was sung, and a calfe KkuU filled wilh wine, 
or other lic^uor ; and then a brimmer went about to the pions 
memory of those worthy patriots who had kiliad the tyraat 
and relieved their country from bis arbitrary sway : and, lastly, 
a collection was made for ihe mercenary scribbler, to which 
every man contributed according to his zeal for the cause and 
ability of his purse." 

" Although no great reliance," says Mr. Wilson, from whoae 
life of De Foe this passage is extracted, " i> to be placed upon 
the faithfulness of Ward's uarr.itive, yet, in the frighted mind 
of a high-flying churchman, which was continually haunted hy 
such scenes, the caricature would easily pass for a likeneea." 
" It is probable," adds the honest biographer of De Foe, " that 
the persons thus collected together to commemorate the triumph 
of their principles, although in a manner dictated by bad taste, 
and outrageous to humanity, would have confined themselves 
to the ordinary methods of eating and drinking, if It had not 
been for the ridiculous farce so generally acted by the royalists 
upon the same day. The trash that issued from Ihe pulpit in. 
this reign, upon the 30lh of January, was such as to excite the 
worst passions in the bearers. Nothing can exceed the grossnesa 
of language employed upon these occasions. Forgctfijl even 
of common decorum, the speakers ransacked the vocabulary of 
the vulgar for terms of vituperation, and hurled their anathemas 
with wrath and fury agninst the objects of their hatred. The 
terms rebel and fanatic were so often upon their lips, that they 
became the reproach of honest men, who preferred the scandal 
to the slavery they attempted to establish. Those who could 
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prorane tbe pulpit nith fo miiuh rancour, in the support of 
senseless theories, anil doiil it out to the people for religion, 
had little reason to complain of a. few absurd men who mixed 
politics and eatyee' hoada at a tavern ; and still less, to brand a 
nlinle religious comniumty with their actions."* 

Scotland Yard is so called from a palate built I'or the 
reception of the Kings of Scotland wlien they visited thia 
country. Pennant tells us that it was originally given to 
King Edgar, by KeDneth, Prince of that countiy, for the 
purpose of his coming to pay him annual homnge, as 
Lord Paraaiount of Scotland. Margaret, widow of James 
V. and aister of Henry VIII., resided there a considerable 




time after the death of her husband, and was magnificently 
entertained by lier brother on his becoming reconciled 
to her second marriage with the Earl of Angus. I When 
the Crowns became united, Janaes I. of course waived his 
right of abode in the homage-paying house, which was 
finnlly deserted as a royal residence. We know not when 
it iraa demolished. Probably it was devoted for some 

• Menioira of the Lifo and Writings of De Foo, 1639, rol.ii. p, IIB. 
t Pennant, p. 110. 
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time to gOTeminent offices, Scotland Tard was tlie place 
of one of Milton's abodes during the time he served the 
government of Cromwell. He lost an infant son there. 
The eccentric Beau Fielding died in it at the beginning of 
the last century, and Vanbrugh a little after him. There 
was a coffee-house in the yard, which seems, by the fol- 
lowing pleasant adverti semen t, to have been frequented 
by good company : — 

" Wliereaa six. gentlemen (aU of the same honourable pro- 
fesaion), having been more tlian ordinarily put to it for a little 
pockcC-monoy, did, on the 14th instant, in the evening, near 
Kentish Town, borrow of two pursons (in a coach) a certain 
Bimi of money, without staying to give bond for the repayment : 
And whereBB fancy was taien to the hat, peruke, cravat, 
Bword, and cane, of one of the creditors, which were all lent 
119 freely as the money : these are therefore to desire the said 
six worthies, how fond aocver lUey may be of the other loans, 
to un-fancy the cane again and send it to Well's Coffee Ilouaa 
in Scotland Tard ; it being too short for any suuh proper 
gentlemen as they arc to walk witb, and too small for any of 
iheir important uses ; and withal, only valuable oa having been 
thegift of afriend."* 

Beau Fielding was thought worthy of record by Sir 
Kicbard Steele as an cstraordinai'y instance of the effects 
of personal vanity upon a man not without wit. He was 
of the noble family of Fielding, and was remarkable for 
the beauty of his person, which was a mixtm-e of the 
Hercules and the Adonis. It is described as having been 
a real model of perfection. He married to his lirat wife 
the dowager Countess of Purbeck ; followed the fortunes 
of James H., who is supposed to have made him a major- 
general and perhaps a count; returned aud married a 
woman of tjie name of Wadswortb, under the impression 
that she was a lady of fortune ; and, discovering his error, 

■ ExtrHctfd from Salisburj-'a Vlying Post, of October 27. IGSC, in 
Malcolm 'b MnUQi'rs ami Customs of Lomlon to the yculTuU, voLi. p. 39C. 
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addressed or accepted the addrcBsea of the notorious 
Duchess of Cleveland, and married her, who, on discover- 
ing ber mistake in turn, indicted him for bigamy and 
obtained a divorce. Before he left England to follow 
James, " Handsome Fielding," as be was called, appears 
to have been insane with vanity. On his return, he had 
added, to the natural absurdities of that passion, the 
indecency of being old ; hut this only rendered him the 
more perverse in his folly. He always appeared in an 
extraordinary dress : sometimes rode in an open tumbril, 
of leas ehe than ordinary, the better to display the noble- 
ness of his person ; and his footmen appeared in liveries 
of yellow, with black feathers in their hats, and black 
sashes. When people laughed at him, lie refuted them, as 
Steele says, "by only moving." Sir Richard says he saw 
him one day stop and call the boys about liira, to whom 
he spoke as follows : — 

"Good youths — Go to school, and do not lose your 
time in following my wheels : I am loth to hurt yon, 
because I know not but you are all my own offspring. 
Hark ye, you sirrah with the white hair, I am sure you 
are mine, there is hnlf-a-crown for yon. Tell your 
mother, this, with the other half-crown I gave her ■ • *, 
comes to five shillings. Thou hast cost me all that, and 
yet thou art good for nothing. Why, you young dogs, 
did you never see a man before ? " " Never such a one 
as you, noble general," replied a trnont from West- 
minster. " Sirrah, I beheve thee : there is a crown for 
thee. Drive on, coachman." Swift puts him in his list of 
Mean Figures, as one who " at fifty years of age, when 
be was wounded in a quarrel upon the stage, opened his 
breast and showed the wound to the ladies, that be might 
move their love and pity; but they all fell a laughing." 
His vanity, which does not appear to have been assisted 
by courage, sometimes got him into danger. Hu is said 

VOL. n. p 
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to hftve been caned and wounded by a Welsh gentleman, 
in the theatre in Lini^oln's Inn Fields ; and pressing 
forward once at a benefit of Mrs, Oldfield's, 'to show 
, himself,' he trod on Mr, Fulwood, a barrister, who gave 
I lim a wound twelve inches deep. His fortune, which he 
ruined by early extravagance, he thought to have re- 
paired by his marriage with Mrs, Wadsworth, and 
endeavoured to do so by gambling ; but succeeded in 
neither attempt, and after the short-hved splendour with 
the Duchesa of Cleveland, returned to his real wife, whom 
he pardoned, and died under her care. During the 
height of hia magnificence, he carried his madness so far, 
according to Steele, as to call for hia tea by beat of 
drum ; his valet got ready to share him by a trumpet to 
horse ; and water was brought for his teeth, when the 
[ Bound was changed to bixits and saddle." If this looks 
like a Jest, there is no knowing how far vanity might 
be carried, especially when the patient may clonk it from 
himself under the guise of giving way to a humour.* 

Vanbrugh, comic poet, architect, and herald, was 
comptroller of the royal works. Hia house in Whitehall, 
built by himself, was remarkable for its smallness. Swift 
compared it to a goose-pie. On the other hand, his 
Blenheim and public buildings are ridicnled for their 
ponderous hugeness. The close of Dr. Evans's epitaph 
ujjon him is well known i 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 



• Sfc Slate Triuls, at mpra, 'Egerton's Memnirs of Mrs. Oldfieids' 
* Swifl'fl Great and Mum Figures,' voL ittL 171,5 ; and Uie ' Histfliy of 
Orlandn the Fuif, in the Tatler,' as »liove, Nos. 60 oDd 51. " The author 
of MiTuuir^ of Fif^ldJDg in the SeletC Trials,'' saya a note qd the latter 
uunibL^r, "adriitLs that lor all tbe ]oili[:mu^ air and pUa^^ntry of thia 
narration (Steele's), the tralh of iasU and cliaractw ia in general faii\j 
reptCBsnlad." 
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When he waa made Clarencieus king-at-arras, Swift 
said he might now "huild houses." The secret of this 
ridicule was, that Vanbrugh was a Whig. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has left the following high encomium on his 
merits as an architect. "In the huildioga of Vanhrugh, 
who was a poet as well as an architect, there is a greater 
display of imagination than we shall find, perhaps, in any 
other ; and this is the gronnd of the effect we leel in 
many of his works, notwithstanding the faults with which 
many of them are charged. For tliis purpose, Vanhrugh 
appears to have had recourse to some principles of the 
Gothie Architectnre, which, though not so ancient as the 
Grecian, is more so to oar imagiiialian, with which the 
artist is more coneerned than with absolute truth." "To 
speak of Vanbrugh (adds Sir Joshua), in the language of 
a painter, he had originality of invention ; he understood 
light and shadow, and Inid great skill in composition. To 
support his principal ohject, he produced his second and 
third groups or masses. He perfectly understood in his 
art, what is the most difiicult in ours, the conduct of the 
back-ground, by which the design and inventiou are set 
ofi" to [he greatest advantage. What tlie back-ground is 
in painting, in architecture is the real ground on which 
the building is erected ; and no architect took greater 
care tliat his work should not appear crude and hard ; tjiat 
ia, that it did not abruptly start out of the ground with- 
out expectation or preparation. This is a tribute which 
a painter owes to an architect who composed like a 
painter, and was defrauded of the due reward of his 
merit by the wits of his time, wAo did not understand (he 
principles of composition in poetTy better than lie, and 
who knew little or nothing of what he understood pt'rf'ectli/, 
— the general ruling principles of architecture and paint- 
ing. Vanhrugh's fate was that of the great Perrault. 
Both were the objects of the petulant sarcasms of factious 
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men of letters, nnil both hnve left some of the fairest 
nioitumeatij wliifb, to this day, decorate their several 
couutrics; — the fa^nde of the Louvre; Blenheim, and 
Castle Howard." " Perrault, however, had a worae fate 
than Vanhrugh, for the iFrencliinaa was ridiculed not 
only as an architect but as a man of letters, whereas our 
author's pretensions that way were acknowledged. 

In the front of Scotland Yard an extraordinary adven- 
ture befell Lord Herbert of Cherbury — (see Queen 
Street Lincoln's-inn-lields), who relates it in a strain of 
coxcombry (panicularly about the ladies) which would 
have brought discredit upon such a story from any other 
pen. There ia no doubt, however, that the story is true. 

" There was a lady," eajs his Lordship, " wife to 3ir John 
Ajres, knigbt, who finding some means to get a cbpy of my 
picture from Larkin, gave it to Mr. Isaac, the painter, in 
Blnckfriars, and desired him to draw it in little, after his 
mauuer ; wliich being done, she caused it to be set in gold aad 
enamelled, am! so wore it about her neck so low that she hid 
it under her breasts, which I conceive, coming afterwards to 
the knowledge of Sir John Ayres, gave him more cause of 
jeolousie than needed, harl he known how innocent I was from 
pretending to anything that might wrong him or his lady, since 
I could not so much as imacjinc that either she had my picture, 
or thit she bare more tlmn ordinary aflection to me. Tl ia trae, 
that as she !iad a place in court, and attended Queen Anne, 
and was beside of an excellent wit and discourse, she had 
made herself a considerable person. Howheit, little more than 
a common civility ever passed betwixt us ; though I confess I 
think no man was welcomer to her when I came, for which I 
shall allege this passage ; — 

"Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her through the 
curtains Ijing upon her bed with a wax candle in one hnnd, 
and the picture I formerly mentioned in the other. I coming 
thereupon somewhat boldly to her, she blew out the candle and 

• Diacouraes clcliTOHiil at the Royal Academy. Sharpe's Edition 
voLapp. 113.116. 
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hid the piclure from me : myself thei'eupon beiog curious to 
know what that wtis she held in her hand, got llie ciindlu to 
be lighted again, by means whereof I fouud it waa my pittore 
she looked upun with more ettrnestness and pa^ion than I could 
easily have believed, especially ainoa lujaelf was not engaged 
in any affection towarda her. I could wiEinglj have omitted 
this piiasage, Ijut that it was the bcgiuning uf a bloody history 
which (bilowed : howBuever, yet I must before the eternal God 
dear hur honour. And now in court a great person sent for 
me divers times to attend her ; vhich summons, though I 
obeyed, yet God knows I declined coming to her as much as 
conveniently I could without iueurring her diapleaaure; and 
this I did, not only for very honest reasons, but, to speak 
ingenuously, bcenuse that nfl'cction passed between me and 
another lady (who I believe was the fau'est of her time) aa 
iSothing could divert it. I had not been long in Loudon, when 
a violent burning fever seized upon me, whieh brought me 
almost to my death, though at last I did by slow degrees 
recover my health. Being thus upon my amendment, the Lord 
Lisle, afterwards Earl of Leicester, sent uie word, Lhat Sir 
John Ayres intended to kill me in my bed; and wished me 
to keep guard upon my chamber and pereoti. The same lulver- 
tisement was confirmed by Lucy, Countess of Bedford, and the 
Lady Holiby, shortly after. Hereupon 1 thought fit to entreat 
Su' William Herbert, now Lord Powia, to go to Sir John Ayrea, 
and tell him that I marvelled much at the information given 
me by these great peraons, and that I could not imagine any 
sufficient ground hereof; howbeit, if he had anything to say 
to me in a lair and noble way, I would give him tlie meeting 
as soon as I had got atretigth enough to stand on iny legs. Sir 
William liLTuupoti brought lou bo ambigloua and doubtful aa 
auawer from hiio, that, whatsoever he meant, ho would not 
declare yet his intention, which was really, as I found ufier- 
wards, to kill me any way that he could." The reason. Lord 
Herbert tella us, was, that Sir John, though falsely, accused 
him of having seiluced his wife. "Finding no means thus to 
surprise me," continues the noblo lord, " he sent me a letter to 
Ijiis aSeet ; that he desired to meet me somewhere, and that 
r 3 
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it miglit so fall out as I mif,'l)t return q^uietly again. To tills I 
replit'l, tliut if he desired to figlit wilh mc on equal terms, I 
ehoulil, upon asaurnnce of the field and fiiir piny, give him 
meeting when he did any way specify the canse, aiid that I 
diJ not think fit to come to him upon any othur term?, having 
been sufficiently informed of hia plots to assassinate me. 

" After this, finding he could lake no advantage against me, 
then in a treauherous wny he resolved to assusi^inate me in this 
manner; — hearing I was to couie to \Viitehall on horseback 
with two lacqueys only, he attended my coming back in a place 
called Scotland Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, as you 
come to it from the Strand, hiding himeelf here with four men 
armed to kill me. I took horse at Whitehall Gale, and, passing 
hy that, place, he being armed with a sword and dagger, without 
giving me so much as the least warning, ran at mc furiously, 
but instead of me, wounded my horse in the brisket, as far as 
his sword could enter for the bone ; my horse hereupon starting 
aside, he ran him again in the shoulder, which, though it made 
the horse more timorous, yet gave me time to draw my sword : 
bis men thereupon encompassed me, and wounded my horse in 
three places more; thla made my horse kick and fling in that 
manner, as his men durst not come near me, which advantage 
I took to strike at Sir John Ayres with all mj force, but he 
warded the blow both with his sword and dagger ; instead of 
doing him harm, I broke my sword within a foot of the hilt ; 
hereupon, some pnssenger that knew me, observing my horse 
wounded in fo many places, and so many men assaulting me, 
and my sword broken, cried to rae several times, ' fiide 
away, ride away ;' but 1 Hcorning a base flight upon what 
terms soever, instead thereof alighted as well I could from my 
liorse i T had no sooner put one foot upon the ground tlim Sir 
John Ayres, pursuing me, uiadu at my horse again, which the 
horse [lerceiving, pressed on me on the side I alighted, in that 
manner, that he threw me tJown, so that I remained flat upon 
the ground, only one foot hanging in the stirrup, with that 
piece of a sword in niy right hand. Sir John Ayres hereupon 
ran about the hnriw, and was thrusting his sword into me, when 
I, finding myself in this danger, did with both my arms reaching 
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at his legs pull tliGm towards me, till be fell down bntkwards 
on bis litiiJ,- one ol' ray footmen hereuptio, wlio was a little 
Slirupshire boy, freed mj foot aut of the Btimip, the other, 
who WM a great fellow, having run awaj as soon la he saw the 
first assault j this gave me time to get upon mj legs nnd to put 
mjself in the best posture I uould wltb that poor reninnnt of 
a wenpon ; Sir John Ajres by this time likewise was got up, 
standing betwist me and some part of ^Vliilehall, with two men 
on each side of him, and bis brother behind him, with at least 
twenty or thirty persons of his friends, or attendants on the 
Eiiri of Suffolk; observing thus a body of men standing in 
opposition against me, though to speak truly I saw no swords 
drawn but Sir Jubn Ayrea' imd bis men, I ran violently against 
Sir John Ayres, but he, knowing my sword had no point, held 
I his sword und dagger over his head, ns believing I could strike 
rather than thrust, whicli I no sooner [>erceived but I put a 
home tbmst to the niiddie of bis breast, tbat I threw him down 
witb so much force, that his head fell first to the ground and 
his heels upwards ; hie ncn hereupon assaulted me, when one 
Mr. Muniiel, u Glamarganshirc gentleman, finding so many eat 
Bgaiust iLie alone, closed with one of them ; a Scotch geittlcmmi 
also, closing with anutlier, took him off also : all I could well 
do to those that remained was to ward tbeir thrusts, which I 
[did with that resolution that I got ground upon them. Sir 
[John Ayres was now got up a third tune, when I making 
[towards him witb intention to close, thinking that there was 
otherwise no safety for me, put by a thrust of his with my left 
hand, and so coming witbin him, received a stab witb hia 
dagger on my right side, which ran down my ribs aa far as my 
hips, which I feeling, did with my right elbow force his hanil, 
together witb the hilt of the dagger, so near the upper part of 
my right side, tbat I nmde him leave hold. The dagger now 
aticking in me. Sir Henry Corey, afterwards Lord of Faulklnnd, 
and Lord Deputy of Ireland, fijiding tlic da^'ger thus in ray 
body, snatcht it outj this while I, being closed with Sir John 
Ayres, hurt him oQ the head and tJirew him down a third time, 
when kneeling on the ground and bestriding him, I struck at 
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Mid iJW T jkg haa ling viA ihw itiimfc TTMiihil. ■! ike 
M>D vhtrar fae taok bM. S«HcihmCMI(HkuUMe 
■A(T.>4i) wMhrntra^Ae ntar iii M a J 4e -.y. 
wUrk I befim ni ea>«d kf <he riOncr of ^ iiM ArM 
I p>e tim: im wavmU, twiiha. vd hioA, 
Mkcd alM^ I R«dbed >«to «r tfe |btt ad Ui ' 
ha*^ feat wTCMed kii digcr fin* Ua^ nd aAnwA itonefc 
lii •ward <Mt of kk bad. 

■ Tkii bcng doa^ I rMirad to a fiicad*! howe m tke SOiad, 
•rkoclKM far k ■■n,iwi. bW ■ ■iiTiiaj, M^WMad «■ the 
rig^jid^aad fa£iig it not to be ■v1al,en«d ■> in Oe 
ipaee of Mve tea dMjt,dtaiag wUck tiae I t t criT ed maaf 
Defcte»iw»«ad iDMn g M ftoiweofthiebtt HI thgk Jp gJoM. 
Bring amr fnOj Te w TcreJ of mj korti, I degred Sir Robert 
. Harl^ t« go to Sir J«bii Ajres, and tdl tarn, ibu tbo)^ T 
ibo^ht be had dm bo mocb bonoor left is Iuh, tbii I coold 
be in aajr vsj amtntioiu to gel it, jet th*t I desired to see him 
in ibe 6?ld with hli cword in hie hand ; the answer Aat be t^ot 
me mtt Crepeuing the chirge alxiTe mentiaiied) "- thil be would 
kill me vitb a muikel oat of a wiordow.' 

"The Lord* of the Privj Council, who had at first KM fiw 
wj iword, tluit they mi^t tee the little fngnunt of ■ weapon 
with which I had to behaved tDjielf, as perchance the like had 
not been heard in anj creiUble waj, did aflerwnrdf command 
both him and me to appear belbte them ; bul I, absenting 
mir«e1f on purpose, KOt one Humphrej Hill with a challenge 
to him in an ordinarj, which he reTuflng to receive. Humphreif 
Ilill put it upon the point of bis sword, and so let it fall before 
him an<l the companj then present. 

" The Lords of the Prii^- Council had now taken order to 
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apprehend Sir Jolin Ayres, when I, finding notliing else to be 
doDe, submitted mj3clf likewise fo thpHi. Sir John Ayrcs lind 
now published everywhere that the ground of his jealousie, and 
conaequentlyofhiB assaulEiug me, was drawn from the eoufeseion 
of his wife, the Ladj Ajres, She, to yiniiicate her honour, an 
well as free me from tliis accusation, sent a letter to her aunt, 
the Ladj Crook, to thia purpose : — thot her husband. Sir John 
Ayres, did lie falsely, • " • but most fuUolj of all did lie 
when lie said he had it from her oonf'easion, for she had never 
said any such thing. 

"Thia letter the Lady Crook presented to me moat oppor- 
tunely, as I was going to the Counaell table before tlie Lords, 
who, having examined Sir John Ajrea concerning the cauae 
of hig quarrel with me, found him still to persist on his wife's 
confession of the fact; and now, be being withdrawn, I was 
gent for, when the Duke of Leunos, allerwurds of Richmond, 
telling me that was the ground of his quarrel, and the only 
excuse he had for assaulting me in that manner, I deaired his 
Lordship to peruse the letter, which I told him was given mc 
as I came into the room ; this letter being publicly read by a 
clerk of the Counaell, the Duke of Lennox tlien auid, that he 
tboi^^bt Sir John Ayros the most miserable man living, for his 
wife had not only given him the lie, as he found by the letter, 
but his father had disinherited hiui for attompliiig to kill me 
in that barbarous faahion, which was most true, aa I found 
flfterwarda ; — for the rest, that I might content myaelf with 
what I had done, it being nuiro almost than could be believed, 
but that I had ao many witnesses thereof; for idl which reason?, 
he commanded me in the nauic of his uiajesly, and all their 
Lordahipi, not to send any more to Sir John Ayres, nor to 
receive any meaaage from him, in the way of fighting, which 
commandment I observed : howbeit, I muat not omit to tell, 
that some yeara afterwarda Sir John Ayres, returning from 
Ireland by Beaumaris, where I then was, some of my servants 
and followers broke open the dooi-a of the house where he was, 
and would, I believe, have cut him into pieces, but that I 
hearing thereof came suddenly to the house and recalled them. 
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aendin;; him word also tlint I acotned to giye him the usage lie 
gave me, and tbnt I would set bim frue of llie town, whii'li 
courtesie of mioe (as I was told afterwards) he did thankfully 
aekuowledgc."* 

• Life of Lord Hertart of CheFbnry, in the 'Anlobiognipby,' p. 79. 
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Esgal Charaeter of Whitehall. — Vork PlacE. — Peraoiial and mnnU 
CharactBT of WolEtfj. — Companson of him with liifi Mooter. Heniy. — 
Hia Pomp and Popularity. — Uiununiiis Account of hia FlatttrarB by 
Sir Thomas Mure. — Importance of Lia HaL ^ Cavtudisli'B Acwjunt of 
bia Houaeliold Slate, hia goings forth in Public, Ulld liia lilotertaiumellls 
of the King. 

HE whole district containing all that 
collection of streets and houses, which 
extends from Scotland Yard to Par- 
liament Street, and from the river 
side, with its wharfs, to St. James's 
Park, and which is still known by 
tlie general appellation of "Wliitehall, 
■WOB formerly occupied by a sumptuous palace and its ap- 
purtenances, the only relics of wliich, perhaps the noblest 
specimen, is tlie beautiful edifice built by Inigo Jones, and 
retaining ita old name of the Banqueting House. 

As this palace was the abode of a series of English sove- 
reigns, beginning with Henry the Eighth, who tool; it from 
Wolsey, and terminating wath James the Second, on 
whose downfall it was destroyed by fire, we are now ia 
the very thick of the air of royalty ; and so being, we 
mean to lead a princely life -with the reader for a couple 
of chapters, — whether he take the word "princely" in 
a good or ill sense, as first in magnificence and autho- 
rity, or in wilfulneaa and profusion. Cavendish, Holin- 
shed, and the poets, will enable us to live with Wolsey, 
with Henry, and with Elizabeth ; Wilson and the poets, 



with James ihe First ; ClareiidoD, Pepys, and otliers witli 
Charles the First, Cromwell, Ciinrles the Second, and bis 
brother. We shall etit and drink, unil swell ioto moat 
unapoatolical pomp, with the great Cardinal ; shall huff 
and fume with Henry, and marry prelty Anne Bullen in 
B closet (Lingard aays in a " garret") ; sead her to have 
her head cut off as if nothing had happened ; be an ever- 
lasting young old gentlewoman with Queen Elizabeth, 
enamouring people's eyes nt seventy ; drink and aplutter, 
and be a great baby, wit!i King James ; have a taste, and 
be honpecked, and not very siucere, yet melancholy and 
much to be pitied, with poor Cbarlea the First; be uneasy, 
secret, and ea ergo lie, and like a crowned Methodist 
preacher, or an old dreary piece of English oak (choose 
which you will) with Ohver Cromwell; sauntiir, squander, 
and be gay, and periwigged, and laughing, and ungrateful, 
and liked, and despised, and have twenty mistresses, and 
look as grim and swarthy, and with a face as full of lines, 
as if we were full of melancholy and black bile, with 
Charles the Second ; oud, finally, have all his melancholy, 
and none of his wit and mirth, with his poor, dreary, 
bigoted brother James. 



"Now, thia ia worshipfid society." 

Whether it be happy or not, or enviable by the least 
peasant whn can pay hia wayj and sleep heartily, will be 
left to the judgment of the reader. 

The site of Whitehatl was originally occupied by a 
mansion built by Hubert de Bui'gb, Earl of Kent, and 
Chief Justice of England in tie reign of Henry the Third, 
one of the ancestors of the present Marquess of Clanri- 
carde. De Burgh bequeathed it to the Brotherhood of 
the Black Friars, near " Oldborne," in whose churcli he 
was buried; the Brotherhood sold it to Walter Gray, 




■W0L9BT AND WHITEHALL. 

Arcnlishcip of York, ^vtio left it to hia successors in tliat 
see as the archie pise opiil residenr^e, wliich procured it the 
name of York Place ; and under that name, two cen- 
turies and a half afterwardH, it became celebrated for the 
pomp and festal splendour of the "full-blown" priest, 
Wolsey, the magnificent bu teller's son. Wolaey, on 
highly probable evidence, is thought to liave bo improved 
and enlarged the mansion of bis predecessors, as to bare 
in a manner rebuilt it, and given it its first royally of 
aspect : but, aa we shall see hy and by, it was not called 
"Whitehall, nor occupied anything like the space it did 
afterwni'ds, tilt its seizure by tbe Cardinal's master. 

We have always thought the epithet of " full-blown," as 
applied to Wolsey, tbe happiest poetical bit ever made by 
Dr. JohnEon : 

"In fall-blown dignity see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and forttine in his hand." 

His ostentation, bia clerical robes, his very corpulence, 
and bia subsequent fading, all conspire to render the 
image felicitous. Wolsey is the very fiower of priestly 
prosperity — fat, ftiU-blown, gorgeous, called into life by 
eiuishine ; the very odours be was fond of carrying in his 
hand, become a part of bis efflorescence ; one imagines 
bis cheek florid, and bis hage, silken vestments expand- 
ing about him, like bloated petals. Anon, the blast 
blows from tbe horrid royal mouth : the round flower 
hangs its bead ; it lays its dead neck on the earth ; and 
in its room, is a loathed weed. 

Wolsey, however, did not grow to be what he was with 
the indolence of a flower. He began bis career with as 
much persona] as mental activity, rendered himself neces- 
sary to the indolence of a young and luxurious Sovereign, 
— in fact, became his Sovereign's will in another shape, 
relieving the royal person of all trouble, and at the same 
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time securing all his wiahes, from a treaty down to a 
miatre^fi; and henee, as he himself intimated, tlie whole 
secret of his prosperity. He had industry, address, elo- 
quence^ the power of pleasing, the art (till success spoilt 
him) of avoiding whatever was unpleasant. Hecoald set 
his master at ease with himself, in the smallest points of 
discoui-se, as well as on greater occasions. Henry felt no 
misgiving in his presence. He heheld in his lordly and 
luxurions agent a second sel^ with a superior intellect, 
artfully subjected to his own, so as to imply intellectual 
as well as royul superiority ; and he loved the priestly 
splendour of Wolsey, because, in setting the church so 
high, and at the same time carrying himself so loyally, 
the churchman only the more elevated the Prince. The 
moment the great servant appeared as if he conld do 
without the greater master, by a fortune superior to failure 
in his projects, Henry's favour began to give way ; and 
when the princely churchman, partly in the heedlessness 
arising from long habits of" security, and partly in the 
natural resentment of a superior mind, expressed a doubt 
whether his Sovereign was acting with perfect justice 
towards him, his doom was aealed. Kings never forgive 
a wound to their self-love. They have been set so high 
above fellowship by their fellow -creatures, that they feel, 
and in some measure they have a right to feel, the least 
inlimation of equality, much more of superiority, aa an 
offence, especially when it is aggravated by a secret sense 
of the justice of the pretension ; and all Wolsey's sub- 
sequent self-abasements could not do away with that 
stinging recollection, pleased as Henry was to widen the 
distance between them, and recover his own attitude of 
self-possession by airs of princely pity- Wolsey was a 
sort of Henry, himself — willul, worldly, and fnt, but with 
more talents and good-nature; for he appears to have 
been a man of rare colloquial abilities, and, where he waa 
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not opposed in large matters, of a considerate kindliness. 
He was an attached as well as affable master ; and liia 
consciousness of greater merit in himself would never 
have suffered bim to send a touple of poor light-hearted 
girls to tlie scaffold, for bringing the royal marriage-bed 
into some shadow of a doubt of iis sacreduess. He would 
have sent them to a nunnery, and had a. new mariiage, 
without a tragedy in it, like a proper Christian Sultan ! 
Had Henry been in Wolsey's place, he would have pro- 
posed to set up the InquisitioD ; and King Thomas would 
have reproved him, and told him that such severities did 
not become two such fat and joUj believers as they. 

The people appear to have liked Wolsey much. They 
enjoyed his pomp as a spectacle, and pitied his full. 
They did not grudge his pomp to one who was so gener- 
ous. Besides, they had a secret complacency in the 
humbleness of his origin, seeing that he rose from it by 
real merit. Those that quarrelled with him for his pride, 
were proud nobles and grudging fellow divines. It is 
pretty clear that Shakspeare, who was such a " good 
fellow " himself, had a regard for Wolsey as another. 
He takes opportunities of echoing his praises, and dresses 
his fall in robes of pathos and eloquence. As to a true 
feeling of religion, it is out of the question in considering 
Wolsey's history and times. It was not expected of him. 
It was not the fashion or the morality of the day. It was 
sufficient that the Church made its way in the world, and 
secretly elevated the interests of literature and scholar- 
ship along with it. A king in those times was regarded 
as a visible God upon earth, not thoroughly well behaved, 
but much to be believed in ; and if the Church could 
compete with the State, it was hoped that more perfect 
times would somehow or other ensue. A good deal of 
license was allowed it on behalf of the interests of better 
things — a singular arrangement, and, as the event turned 
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'Anthoni/. T praye joii, Cosjn, -tell on. Vincent. Whan I 
was fjrate in Alraaine, Uncle, it happed me to be sonjewhat 
favoured with a great maniie of llie ckitrvhe, and a great state, 
one of the greatest in all that country there. And in dede 
whoeocver tnigLt epeode aa muche aa hee raighta in one thinge 
and other, were a rygit grea.t estate in anye countrey of 
Chriateudom. But glorious was hee TcrjE farre above all 
measure, and that was great pitie, for it dyd harme, and made 
him abuse many great gyftca that fiod hadde given him. Never 
was he saciate of hcaringe his owne prayae. 

" So happed it one dayc, that he had in a great audience 
made an oration in a certaync matter, wherein he liked himaelfe 
ao well, that at his dinaer he aat, him thought, ou thornea, tyll 
he might here how they that sat with liym at hia borde, woulde 
commeiide it. And whan hee had sitte musing a while, devys- 
ing, as I thought after, uppon some pretty proper waye to bring 
it in withal, at the laste, for laeke of a better, lest he should 
have letted the matter too long, he brought it even blontly forth, 
and asked us al that salte at his hordes end (for at hia owne 
mesae in the middea there sat but himself slone) how well we 
lyked his orneion that he hadde made that dayc. But in fayth 
Uncle, whan that probieiue was onec proponed, till it was full 
answered, no inajine (/ wene) eate one niorsell of meafe more. 
Every manne was fallen in so depe a atudye, for the fyndynge of 
some cxquimte prayse. For he that ahoulde have broughte out 
but a vulgare and a eominon commendacion, woulde have 
thoiaghto himself ahamed for ever. Then aayde we our sen- 
tences by rowe 03 wee sat, from the lowest unto the hygheat in 
good order, as it had bene a great matter of the com-nion weale, in 
a right solemne coiaisai/le. Whao it came to my parte, 1 wyll 
not aay it, ITnole, for no boaatc, mee thoughti;, by oure LaJye, 
for my parte, I quytte my selfe metelye weJ. And I lyked ray 
aclfe the better becauae mee thoughte my words beeinge but a 
slraungyer, wente yet with aome grace in the Almain tong; 
wherein lettyng my latin alone me listed to ahewe mj cunnyng, 
and I hoped to be lyked the better, becauae I aawe that be that 
sate next mee, and ahould sale his sentence after mee, was an 
unlearned Prieste, for he could speake no latin at all. But 
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whan he onme furth for hys part with my LorJes commendation, 
the Hjl; Ibi hiulde be ao irclt occualomed ui coune with the 
erafte of flattrj', that be wente bejonile me to faire. 

"And then niight I see by hjm, what excellenoc a right 
meane witte rany come to in one emfte, that in al his trhoie 
life studyeth and buajeth his wilte about no rao but ihot one. 
Bat I made afler a solcmpnc Towe unto my selfc, tliat if ever 
he and I were matched Wgelhcc at ihat boarde ngnyne, whan 
we should fall to our flattrye, I would flatter iu latin, that he 
should not contende with me no more. For thongh I could 
be contente to be out runne by an horse, yet would I no more 
abyde it to be out runne of an asee. But, Unc!e, here beganne 
nowe tbe game ; be that sate hyghcst, and was to speake, was 
H great beneficed man, and not a DocUiur only, but also some- 
what learned in dede in the lawes of the Churche. A worlde 
it was to see howe he marked every mnnnes worde that spake 
before him. And it seemed Ihat every worde the more proper 
it wag, the icortf he liked il, for the ca/nlironee tluil he had to 
Muity old a letter to passe it. The manne even swette with the 
labourc, so ibat he was faine in the while now and than to 
wi])e hia face. Howbeit in conclusion whan il came to his 
course, we that had spoken before him, hadde so taken up al 
among na before, that we hadde not lefte him one wye worde to 
apeake after. 

" Atdhony. Alas good manne ! amonge so manye of you, some 
good felow shold have lente bym one. Vi-iicent It needed not, 
as hflpp>e was. Uncle. For he lound out Euch a shift, thai in 
hys flatteryng he passed us all the many. Anthony. Why, what 
sayde he, Cosyn ? Vincent. By our Ladye, Uncle, itol one 
worde. But lyke as I trow Plinins telleth, that when Appellcs 
the Pajnter in the table that he paynted of the sacryfyce and 
the death of Iphigenia, hsdde in the makynge of the sorrowefitll 
countenances of the other noble menne of Greece that betdielde 
it, spentc out so much of hia craft and hys cunnynge, that whan 
he came to make the countenance of King Agamenmon her 

father, which hee reaerved for the Inste, — he could 

devise no maner of newe heavy cbere and countenance — but 
to (he intent that no man abou.ld see what maner countenance 
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it was, tliat her father haiide, the pajnter was fajnc to pnynte 
him, holdjng his face in hia handkercher, — the like pajieaut in 
a nianer plaide us there Ikis good avricienie konovrable flatterer. 
For wban he sawe that he couliie fj-ndu no woordea of praj-ae, 
that wouhle pasae al that hadde bene spoken before bH readye, 
the wyly Fox woulde apeake never n word, bill as he that were 
ravished vnlo heavenuiarde icith the wonder of ike wUdom and 
ehqiieate thai my Lordes Grace had uttered in that oracyon, he 
fette a long iyghs tt'ilh an Ok! from Ihe hottome nf his breate, and 
hetde nppe bathe hys handes, and lyfis uppe both his handes and lifie 
uppe his head, and caste up his eyen, into the icelhin arid wept" 

But ifWol3ey Bet store by his fine sj)enkii)g, he knew 
nlso what belonged to his hat; he was quite alive to the 
effect produced by his office, and knew how to get up and 
pamper a ceremony, — to cook up a raw material of 
dignity for the public reiiah. It should be no fault of his, 
that any toy of hia rank should not be looked up to with 
awe. Accordingly, a, most curious story is told of the 
way in which he contrived that the Cardinal's hat, which 
waa sent him during his residence in York Place, should 
make its first appearance in public. Cavendish says, that 
the hat having been sent by the Pope through the hands 
of an ordinary messenger, without any state, Wolsey 
caused him to be " stayed by the way," newly dressed in 
rich apparel, and met by a gorgeous cavalcade of prelates 
and gentry. But a note in Mr. Singer's edition, referring 
to Tindal and Pox, tells us that the messenger actually 
reached him in York Place, was clothed by him as afore- 
said, and sent hack with the hat to Dover, from whence 
the cavalcade went and fetched him. The hat was then 
set on a side-buard full of plate, with tapers round about 
it, " and the greatest Duke in the lande must make curlesie 
thereto." 

Cavendish has given a minute account of the household 
at York Place, from which the following are extracts. 
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Compare them with the recollection of " the diaciplea 
plucking ears of corn;" — 

" He hod in hia hull, daily, three especial tables iiimislicJ 
with three priiicipiil officers ; that is to say, a Steward, which 
wai always a, dean or a jiricat ; a Treasurer, a tnight ; and a. 
Comptroller, an esquirii; which here always within hia house 
their white staves. Then had he a cofferer, three marshals, 
two yeomen ushers, two grooms, and an almoner," &c. &c. &c. 
. . . . " In his privy kitchen, he had a master-cook, who went 
daily in damask, satin, or velvet, with a chain of gold about 
his neck." .... In big chapel, he had "a Dean, who was 
always a great clerk and a divine ; a Suh-dean ; a Repeater of 
the quire ; a Gospeller, a Pisteller, (separate men to read the 
Gospels and the Epistles), and twelve Eingiog Priests ; of 
Scholars, he had first, a Master of the children ; twelve aingiog 
children ; sixteeo singing men ; with a. servant to attend upon 
the said children. In the Reveatry, a yeomen and two grooms : 
then were there divers retainers of ounoing singing men, that 
come thither at divers simdry principal feasts. But to speak 
of the furniture of his chapel posseth my capacity to declare 
the number of the costly ornaments and rich jewels, that were 
occupied in the same continually. For I have seen there, in a 
procession, worn forty-four copes of one suit, very rit'b, besides 
the sumptuous crosses, candleslieks, and other necessary or- 
naments to the comely furniture of the same. Now shail ye 
understand that he had two cross-bearers, and two pillar- 
hearers ; and in his chamber, all tljcsc persons ; that is to say : 
his High Chamherluin, his Vict- Chamberlain ; twelve Gentle- 
men Ushers, daily waiters ; besides two in his Privy Chamber ; 
and of Gentlemen waiters in Ms Privy Chandler he had six ; 
and also he had of Lords nine or ten, who had each of them 
allowed two servants ; luid the Earl of Derby had allowed five 
men. Then had he of Gentlemen, as cup-bearers, carvers, 
sewers, and Gentlemen daily waiters, forty persons ; of yeomen 
ushers he had six ; of grooms in his chamber he hod eight ; of 
yeomen of his chamber ho hod foity-sii daily to attend upon hjs 
person ; he had also a priest there which was his Almoner, to 
attend upon his table at dinner. Of doctors and chapkinB at- 
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tending in Lis closet to say daily mass liefore him, he bad sixteen 
persona : and a clerk of hia closet. Also he hnd two eecreturies, 
and two clerks of hia signet : and four counseUora learned in the 
lawB of the realm. 

"And, for S3 much aa he was Chancellor of England, it wns 
necessary for him to have divers officers of the Chancery, to 
attend daily upon him, for the better furniture of tlie same. 
That is to say : first, he Lad the Clerk of the Crown, a Riding 
Clerk, a Clerk of the Hanu-per, a Chafer of Wax. Then had 
he a Clerk of the Check, as well to check his chaplnins, as faia 
yeomen of the chamber ; he !iad alao ibur Footmen, which were 
apparelled in rich running coats, whensoe^'cr he rode any 
journey. Then hail he an Herald at Armg, aud a Serjeant at 
Arms ; a Physician ; an Apothecary ; four Minatrels ; a Keeper 
of hia Tents ; an Armonrer ; an Instructor of his Wards ; two 
Yeomen in hie 'Wardrobe ; and a Keeper of his chamber in the 
court. He had also daily in hia house the Surveyor of York, k 
Clerk of the Green Cloth ; and an auditor. All this number of 
persona were daily attendant upon him in hia houae, down- 
lying and up-riaing. And at me.ila, there waa conLiuuoIly in 
Lis chamber a board kept for hia Chamberlains, and Gentlemen 
"Ushers, having with tbcm a mess of the young Lords, and 
another for gentlemen. Besides all these, there waa never an 
officer and gentleman, or any other worthy person in his house, 
but he was allowed some three, some two servants ; and all 
other one at the least ; which amounted to a great number of 
persons." 

Such waa the 6tyle in which Wolaey grew tat, iu doors. 
When he went out of doors, to Westminster Hall for 
iostnnce, as Chancellor, or merely came into an anti- 
room, to speak with his suitors, the following was the 
Btnte which he alwtvys kept up. Think of Lord Brougham 
or Lord Lyndhurst in our own times, modestly eschewing 
notice, and going down to the house in a plain hat and 
trowsers, and then look on the following picture; — 

" Now will I declare unto you,'" says the worthy Cavendish, 
striking up a right gentleman- usher note (and out of thia 
« 3 
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yevy gentleman- usher's family eaiiie tlic princely house of 
Devonshire, which baa lasted nitli eo mui^h height unU refine- 
ment ever since,) — "Now wilJ I declare unto you" his 
order in going to WeEtminaer Hull, daily in the term senson. 
First, before liis coming out of his privy chftmber, he heard 
most commonly evtry day two masses in hla private closet; 
&nd there then said his daily service with bis chaploio ; 
and, B9 I heard his chapluiii say, being a man of credence 
and of excelient learning, that the Cardiual, what business 
or weighty matters soever he had in the day, he never went 
to his bed with any part of bis divine service unsaid, yea, 
not so much as one collect ; wherein I doubt not but he 
deceived the opinion of divers persons. And after mass ho 
would return in hia privy chamber again, and biiing advertised 
of the furniture of his ehauiVers without, with noblemen, 
gentlemen, and other persons, would issue out into them, 
apparelled all in red, in the babit of a oardiual ; which was either 
of fine scarlet, or else of crimson satin, tadety, damask, or 
cafln, the beet that he could get for money ; and upon his head 
a round pillion, with a noble of black velvet set to the same in 
the inner side i he had also a tippet of fine sables nbnut bjs 
neck i holding in bis band a very fair orange, whereof the meat 
or substance within was taken out, and filled up again with 
the part of u sponge, wherein wasi vinegar, and other confections 
against the pestilent airs; the which be most commonly smelt 
nnto, passing among the press, or else when he was pestered 
with msny suitors. There was also borne before him, first, 
the great seal of England, and then his cardviaVs hat, by a 
nobleman or some worthy gejilkjnan, right solemidy, bareheaded. 
And as soon as he was entered into his chamber of presence, 
where there was attending his coming to await upon him to West- 
minster Hall, as well as noblemen and other worthy gentlemen, 
as noblemen and gentlemen of bis own fiimily ; thus passing 
forth with two great crosses of silver borne before him; with 
also two great pillars of silver, and his pm-suivant at arma 
with a great mace of silver gilt- Then bis gentlemen usbers 
cried, and said : ' On, my lords and masters, on before ; make 
way for my Lord's Grace I' Th.ua passed he down from his 
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cbambcr through the boll ; and when he come Ut the hall door, 
there wOs attendant for him Lia mule, trapped altogether in 
crimson velvet, and gilt stirrups. IVhtjn he was mounted, with 
his cross bearers, and pillar bearers, also upon great horses 
trapped with [fine] scarlet, then ntarehed he forward, with his 
train and furniture in manner aa I have declared, having about 
him four footmen, with gilt poll-axes in their hands; and thus 
be went until be came to We^tuiiiister Hall door. And there 
alighted und went after thia manner, up through the hall into 
the chancery ; howbeit be would most commonly stay awhile 
at a bar, made for him, a little beneath the chancery [on the 
right hand}, and there commune some tiioe with the judges, 
and some time with other persons. And that done he would 
repair into the chancery, sitting there till eleven of the dock, 
hearing suitors, and determining on divers matters. And from 
thence, he would divers times go into the star chamber, aa 
occasion did serve; where he spared neither high nor low, 
but judged every eitatc according Lo their merits and demerits." 

But this st^le of riding abroad was not merely for 
official occasions. He went through Thames Street every 
Sandfly, in bia way to the court at Greenwich, with his 
crosses, his pillars, his hat, and his great seal. He was 
as fond of bia pomp out of doors, as a child is of its new 
clothes. 

The description of the way in which he used to receive 
the visits of the King at Tork Place, has acquired a 
douhle interest from the use made of it by Shakspeare, 
by whom it has been, io a manner, copied, in his play of 
' Henry the Eighth : ' — 

"Thus in great honour, triumph, and glory," says Cavendish, 
"he reigned a long season, ruling all things within this realm, 
appertaining unto the King, by his wisdom, and also all other 
weighty matters of foreign regions with which the King of 
this realm had any occasion to iuteiTncddle. All Ambassadors 
of foreign potentates were always dispatched by his discretion, 
to whom they had always access for their dispatch. His house 
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tables were set in the chamber of presence, banquet-wiae 
covered, mj I^ord Cardinal sitting under llie olotb of estate, 
and there having his Bej-vice all alone ; and then wna there set 
a Ind; and a nobleman, er a gentleman and gentlewoman, 
throughout all the tables in the chamber on the one side, which 
were made and joined as it were but one table, AU which 
order and device waa done and devised by the Lord Sands, 
Lord Chamberlain to the King ; and also by Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, Comptroller to the King. Then immediately after this 
great shot of guns, the Cardinal desired the Lord Chamberlain 
sad Comptroller to look what this sudden shot should mean, 
as though he knew nothing of the matter. They thereupon 
looking out of the windows into Thames, returned again, and 
showed him that it seemed to them there ahould be some 
noblemen and strangers arrived fit his hridge, aa ambassadors 
from some foreign prince. With that, quoth the Cardinal, ' I 
shall desire you, beeause ye can apeak French, to take the 
pains to go down into the bali to encounter and to receive 
them, according to their estates, and to conduct them into thia 
chamber, where they shall see ua, and all these noble porsoaages 
sitting merrdy at our banquet, desiring them to sit down with 
us, and to take part of our fore and pastime.' Then [ihey] 
went incontinent down into the Lall, where they received them 
with near twenty new torches, and conveyed them up into the 
chamber, with sui:h a number of drums and fifes as I have 
seldom seen together at one time, in any musque. At their 
arrival into the chamber, tivo and two together, they went 
dircelly before the Cardinal where he sal, saluting him very 
reverently ; to whom the Lord Chimibcrlain for them said ; 
'Sir, for as much as they be strangers, and can speak no 
English, they have desired me to declare unto your Graee 
thus : they, having understanding of this your tviuuiphant 
banquet, where was assembled sueU a number of excellent fair 
dames, eould do no less, under the aupportation of your good 
Grace, but to repair hither to view as well as their incomparable 
beauty, as for to accompany them at inumehanee"', and then 

• MumchoHce appsnTB tn have heea a gami^ played with dice, at which 
silence wiu to ba obBervod. — Singer. 
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after to duicc willi th«ii, end bo to bave of tfacm ucqu^ntanoe. 
Aad, Sir, they lurthermore reijuire of your Grace license to 
accomplish ihe came of their repair.' To whom the Cardinal 
anawered, that he was verj well contented that tliey should do 
■0. Then the maskers went first and saluled nM the dames as 
they sat, and then returned to the most worthiest, and there 
opened a cup full of gold, with crowns and other piuces of coin, 
to whom thej set diver* pieces to caat aC Thus in this manner 
perusing all the ladies and gentlewomen, and to some they lost, 
and of some they won. And this done, they returned unto the 
Cardinal, with p-eat rererence, pouring down all the crowns 
into the cup, which was about two hundred crowns. * At all,' 
quoth the Cardinal, aud so cast the dice, and won them all at a 
cast; whereat wns great joy made. Then '[uoth the Cardinal 
to my Lord Chamberlain, ' I pray you,' quoth he, ' show them 
that it seemeth me that there should be among them some 
noble man, whom I suppose to be much more worthy of honour 
to sit and occupy this room and place than I ; to whom I would 
wosi ghidly, if I knew him, surrender my place, according to 
roj duty.' Then spake my Lord Chamberlain unto them in 
French, declaring my Lord Cardinal's mind, and they rounding 
him again in the car, my Lord Chamberlain siud to my Lord 
Cardinal, ■ Sir, they confess,' quoth he, ' that among them there 
is such a noble personage, whom, if your Grace can appoint 
him Irom the oLher, be is contented to disclose himself, and to 
accept your place most worthily." With that the Cardinal, 
taking a good advisement atnoog them, at ihe last, quoth he, 
' me seemeth the gentleman with the black beard should be 
even he.' And with that be arose out of his chair, and olTered 
the same to the gentleman in the black beard, with his cap in 
his hand. The person to whom he offered then his chair was 
Sir Edward Neville, a comely knight of a goodly personage*, 
that much more resembled the Kiug's person in that mask 
Iban any other. The King, hearing and perceiving the Cardinal 
BO deceived in his estimation and choice, could not forbear 



* Probably a haadsomer figure tban the King. This (though not the 
subtlest imflBinnble) would bs likely to b« among Wolsej'a conrt-tricka, 
and modes of galaing bvoor. 
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luugliing ; but pluuked down his visor, and Muster Neville's 
also, and dashed* out wilh auck a pleasant counteimuce and cheer, 
that all nubje estates there assembled, seeing t!ie King to be 
tbere amotiftst tlieiu, rejoiced very mucb. The Cardinal eftsoona 
desired bis bij/bnesa to take the place of estate, to whom the 
King answered, that be mould go first and shift bis apparel ; 
and so departed, and went straight into my lord's bedehaniber, 
where was a great fire made and prejiared for him ; and there 
uew apparelled him with ritb and princely garments. And in 
the time of the King's absence, the dishes of the banquet were 
clean taken up, and the tables spread again with new and sweet 
perfumBd clothes ; every man sitting sLiU unlU the King and 
bis maskers caaie in among them again, every man being newly 
apparelled. Then the King took tiis seat under the clotb of 
state, commanding no roan to remoye, but sit atiU, as they did 
before. Then in came a new banquet before the king's majesty, 
and to all the rest through the tables, wherein, I suppose, were 
served two hundred disbes or above, of wondrous costly meats 
and devices, subtilly devised. Thus passed they forth the 
■whole night with banqueting, dancing, and other triumphant 
devices, to the great comfort of the liJng, and pleasant regard 
of the nobility there assembled. 

" All this matter I have declared at large, because ye shall 
understand what joy and delight the C.irdinal hud to see bis 
Prince and sovereign Lord in his house so nobly entertuned 
and pleased, which was always bia only study, to devise things 
to bis comfort, not passing of" the chai'ges or expenses. It 
delighted him so mucb, to have the King'a pleasant princely 
presence, that nothing was to bim more delectable than to 
cheer his sovereign lord, to whom, be owed so much obedience 
and loyalty, as reason required no lees, all things well coa- 
sidered. 

"Thus passed the Cardinal bia life and time, from day to 
day, and year to year, in such great wealth, joy, and triumph, 
and glory, having always on bis sii]e the King's especial favour; 
tintil Fortune, of whose favour no man is longer assured iiiaa 

' This 'idn.=heii out" is in tha boat atjls of bluff King Hal, and 
capitally well aiud by CaTendiBh. 
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she ii diipoaed, began lo wax BOmething wroth witt his pros- 
perous estale, [an<l] iliought she would devise a mean to abate 
his high port ; wherefore she procured Venus, the insatiate 
Goddess, to be her inslrunoent. To work her purpose, she 
brought the King in love with a geollewomon, that, after she 
perceived and felt the King's goodwill towards her, and how 
diligent be was both to please her, and Co grant all her requests, 
ehe wronght the Cardinal iiiach displeasure ; as bereaAer shall 
be more at large declared." 

Pretty AnDc Bollen completed the ruin of Wolsey for 
hnTiag thwarted her, and not long afterwards waa sent 
out of this very house from which she ousted him, to the 
acaflbid, herself ruined bj another rivaL On the Car- 
dinal's downfall, Henry seized his house and goods, and 
converted York Place into a royal residence, under the 
title of Westminster Place, then, for the first time, called 
also Whitehall 

"It is not imposaible," Bays Mr, Brajley (Londiuiana, voL 
ii. p. 27.) " that the Whitehall, properly so called, was erected 
by Wolsey, and obtained its name from the newness and fresh- 
ness of its appearance, when compared with the ancient buildings 
of Tork Place. Shakspcnre, in his ploj of King Henry VIII., 
makes one of the interlocutors say, in describing the coronation 
of Queen Anne Boleyn : — 

' So she parted, 
And with the same full state paced back again 
To York Place, where the feast is held.' 

To this IB replied, — 

' Sir, you 
Must no more call it York Place, — that is past . 
For since the Cardinal fell, that title's lost : 
'Tis now the King's, and culled Whitehall.' " 

It is curious to observe t!ie links between ancient names 
and their modern representatives, and the extraordinary 
contrast sometimes exhibited between the two. The 
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" Judge," who by Henry's orders went to turn Wolsey out 
of his house, without any other form of law, — a proceeding 
which excited even the fallen slave to a remonBtrance, — 
was named Shelly, and was one of the ancestors of the 
poet! the most independent-minded and generous of 
men. 




CHAP. XL 





E ban Mid mwe mboot Wolaej- than 
we imead to nj of Hean- the 

Eigbth ; ttK tbe aoa of Ifae butcher 
vas a g''^*! man, aod his inafter 
was onlj a ting. Henrv, bom a 
prince^ befaate a batcher ; Wolsey, 
a batcher, became a prince. And 
ire are not playing upon the word 
as applied to the Idog ; for Eoirj was not on}; a bntcher 
of his wives, he resembled a brother of the trade in its 
better and more ordinary coarse. His pleasures were of 
the same order ; hU languiige tras coarse and jovial ; he 
bad the very etraddle of a fat butcher, as be stands in 
his doorway. Take any picture or statue of Henry the 
Eighth, — fancy its cap off, and a knife in its girdle, and 
it seems in the very act of saying — " What d'ye buy ? 
What d'ye buy ? " There ia even the petty complacency 
in the tnouth, after the phrase ia uttered. 

And huw formidable is tliat petty unfeeling mouth, in 
the midst of those wide and wilful cheeks ! Disturb the 
self-satisfaction of that man, derange his bile for an 
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inBtont, raake him suppose that you do not quite tbink 
him 

" Wisest, virtuonsest, discreetest, best," 

and what hope bave you from the sentence of tbat mass 
of pampered egotism ? 

Let ua not do injustice, however, even to the doers of 
it. What better was to be looked for, in those times, 
from the cireumstajices under which Henry was born 
and bred, — from tlie son of a. wilful fatlier, and an 
unfeeling state marriage, — from the educated combiner 
of clmrch and state, inatinctiTcly led to entertain the 
worldliest notions of both, and of heaven itself, — from 
the inlieriter of the greatest wealth, and power, and 
irresponsibility, ever yet concentrated in an Enghsh 
sovereign ? It has been attempted of late by various 
writers (and the attempt is a good symptom, being on 
the charitable side) to make out a case for Henry the 
Eighth, as if be were a sort of roagh but honest fellow, a 
kind of John Bull of that age, who meant well upon the 
whole, and thought himself bound to keep up the con- 
ventionalities of his country. We know not what com- 
pliment is intended to be implied by this, either to 
Henry or his countrymen ; but really when a man sends 
his wives, one after the other, to the sciifFohl, evidently 
as much to enable him to marry another as to vindicate 
any propriety, — when he "cuts "and sacrifices Lis best 
friends and servants, and pounces upon their goods, — 
when he takes every licence himself, though he will not 
allow others even to be suspected of it, — when he grows 
a brute beast in size as well as in habits, and dies 
shedding superfluous blood to the last, — we cannot, for 
our parts, as Englishmen, but be glad of some better ex- 
cuses for him of the kind above stated, than such as are 
to be found ia the roots of the natioiml character, however 
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jovial. Imngine only the endearments that must have 
pasaed between tliis man and Anno Bnllen, and then fancy 
the heart tiiat could have Bent the poor little, hysterical, 
half-laiighing, half-erjdug thing to the scaffold I The 
man was mad with power and vanity. That ia his real 
excuBe. 

It has been said, that all which he did was done by law, 
or at least under the forma of it, and by the consent, some- 
times by the recommendation, of his statesmen. The 
assertion is not true in all ioBtanccs ; and where it ia, 
what doea it prove but that his tyrannical spirit had 
helped to make his stateamen slaves ? They knew what 
he wished, and notoriously played the game into his 
hands. When they did not, their heads went off. That 
circumstances had spoilt them altogether, and that society, 
with all its gaudiness, was but in a half-barbarous state, 
is granted ; but it is no less true, that his office, his breed- 
ing, and his natural temper, conspired to make Henry 
the worst and most insolent of a violent set of men ; 
and he stands straddling out accordingly in history, aa he 
does in hia pictures, an image of sovereign brutality. 

Exceaeive vanity, aggravated by all the habits of 
despotism and luxury, ani3 accompanied, nevertheless, by 
that unconscious misgiving which is natural to inequali- 
ties between a man's own powers and those which he 
derives from his position, ia the cluo to the character of 
Henry the Eighth. Accordingly, no man gave greater 
ear to tale-bearers and sowers of suspicion, nor resented 
more cruelly or meanly the wounds inflicted on his self- 
love, even hy those who least intended them, or to whom 
he had shown the greatest fondness. The latter, indeed, 
he treated the worst, out of a, frenzy of egotistical dis- 
appointment ; for his love arose, not from any real regard 
for their merits, but from what he had taken for a flattery 
to his own. Sir Thomas More knew him well, when. 
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in observation to some one who bad congratulated liim on 
the King's having walked up and down with his arm 
around his neck, he said that be would have that neck 
cut in two next day, if the head belonging to it opposed 
his will. He not only took buck without scruple all that 
he had given to Wolsey, but he went to live in the houses 
of his fallen friend and servant, — places which a man of 
any feeling and kindly remembrance would have avoided. 
He was very near picking a murderous ijuiirrel with his 
last wife, Catherine Parr, on one of his theological ques- 
tions. And how did he conduct himself to the memory 
of poor Anne BuUen, even on the day of lier execution ? 
Hear Lingard, who, though no partizan of his, thinks he 
must have had some heinous cause of provocation, to 
induce him to behave so roughly ; 

" Thua fell," says the hiatorian, " this unfortunate Queen 
within four months afler the death of Catherine. To buve 
expressed a doubt of her guilt during the reign of Henry, or of 
her innocence during that of Elizabeth, would have been deemed 
a proof of (iisafl'ettion. The question aoon became one of 
religious feeling, rather than of hiatorical disquisition. Tliouo-h 
she hod departed no farther than ber husband irom the ancient 
doctrine, yet, as her njarriage nitli Henry led to the Bcparation 
from the communion of Rome, the Catholic writers were eager 
to condemn, the Proteslant to sKUulpate her memory. In the 
absence of those docaments whl<:h alone could cnnble us to 
decide with truth, I will only observe that the King must hitve 
been impelled by sonic powerful motive to exercise against her 
such extraordinoiy, and, in one supposition, sueh superlluous 
vigour. liail his object been (we are sometimes toid that it was) 
to place Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, the divorce 
of Anne without execution, or the execution without the 
divorce, would have effected his pui-pose. But he seemed to 
have pursued her with insatiable hatred. Not content with 
taking her life, he made her feel in every way in which a wife 
and a mother could feel. lie stamped on her character the 
VOL. 11, B 
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infamy nf BiJuIterj and incest ; be deprlred her of the name and 
right of wife and Queen ; and he eren bastordi/ed her daughter, 
though be aeknovrledged that daughter to be his own. If then 
he were not assured of her guilt, be must have lilscovered la 
her conduct some most heinous cause of provocation, whiei he 
never diaclDeed. He had wept at the death of Catherine (of 
Arragon) ; hut, aa if he sought to display his contempt for the 
charauter of Anne, he dressed himself in white on the day of 
her execution, and iias mnrried to Jane Seymour tba next 
morning." • 

Now, nothing could be more indecent and unmanly 
than such conduct as this, let Anne have been guilty as 
she might ; and nothing, in auch a. man, but raoi-tified self- 
love could account for it. Probably lie bad discovered, 
that iu some of her moments of levity she had laughed at 
liiffl. But not t« love liim would have been offence 
enough. It would have been the first time he had dis- 
covered the poflsibility of such an impiety towards hia 
barbarous divioityship : and his rage must needs have 
been unbounded. 

What Providence may intend by euch instruments, 
is one thing : what we are constituted to think of them, 
IB another ; charitably, no doubt, when we tliink our 
utmost ; but still vrith a discrimination, for fear of con- 
sequences. As to what was thought of Henry in his own 
time or afterwards, we must not rely on the opinion of 
Baker, Holinshed, and other servile chroniclers, of mean 
understanding and time-serving habita, who were tba 
least honourable kind of "waiters upon piMvidence," 
taking tlie commonest appearances of adversity and 
prosperity (bo to speak) for vice and virtue, and flattering 
every arbitrary and conventional opinion, as though it 
were not to perish in its turn. "We are to recollect 
what More said of him (as above) in his confidential 



• Lingard, vol.iv. p.24G. (Quarto Edit.) 
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moments and "Wolsey in his agony, and Pule and others, 
when, hftving got to a safe distance, they returned him 
foul language for his own bullying, and blustered out 
what was thought of him by those who knew him 
thoroughly. Observe also the manifest allusions ia 
what waa written upon the court of those days, by one 
of the wisest and best of its ornaments. Sir Thomas 
Wyat, — a friend of Auqb Bullen'a. The yerses are 
entitled, ' Of a Courtier's Life,' and it may be observed, 
by the way, that they furuish the second example, in the 
English language, of the use of the Italian rime terzette, 
or triplets, in which Dante's poem ia written, and which 
had been first introduced among us by Sir Thomas's 
triend, the Earl of Surrey (another of Henry's Tictinis): — 

Mine owne John Poynea, aina ye ddJght to know 
The causea why that homeward I me draw 
And flee the preaae of courtes whereso they goe, 

Rather than to live thrall under the aae 
Of lordly lookes, wrapped within my cloke, 
To iPlU and lial li:arning to act a law. 

It is not, that hecnuse I atoriue or mocke 

The power of tliose whom fortune here Lath lent 
Charge over us, of right to Btrilie the stroke ; 

Bal true it is, that I have always ment 

Lcsa to esteeme them, thua the common sort 
Of outward thinges that judge in their enlent ; 



My Poynes, I cannot frame my long to fayn, 
To cloke the truth, for praise, without desert, 
Of them that list all tice for to retoynej 

I cannot ktniovr them thitt set theyr piirt 
With Venus and icitk Eacc/iiis IJieir life loiig. 
Nor hold my peace of them, although I smart; 

I cannot crouch, nor kneele to eiicb u wrong. 

To WORSHIP THEM LIKE GOD ON EABTU ALOSB, 

That are at wolves theie seti/ lamiis aniong. 
a a 
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(Here was a sigh perliaps to the memory of his poor 
friend Anae) : — 

I unnot wrest the Iit to fjll the coffer 
With innocent blood to feed myiiASi /al. 
And do most hurt irher« that most help I ofier ; 
I am Dot ht that ean allow the state 
Of hje Caisar, and damn Cato to die ; 

(an allusion probably to Sir Thomas More). 

Affirm that favill (fable-lj-ing) hathe a goodlj grace 
In cloqneoce, and eruellj/ to name 
ZeaU of justice, and chaoge in time and place; 

And he that euffreth offeot^e without blame. 
Call him pitiefiill, um/ kim true and piu^ne 
Tliat rayteii reckless vnto each man'i iltame ; 

Say he is ntde, that cannot lye and fayne. 
The lecher a lover, and ttbanbt 

To BH RIGHT OF A PbIMCE's HAIGNB ; 

I cannot, I; — no, no; — it will not be: 

This is the cause that I could nerer yet 

Hang on their sleeTes, that weigh, as thoa miuat see, 
A chippe of chauucc more than a pnand of nit ; 

This makea me at home to hunt and hawke, 

And in foul weather at my book to sit ; 
In frost and anowe, Lhen with my bowe stallcei 

No roan doth marke whereso I ryde or goe; 

In Imtie leas at libertie I walfce. 

Towards the conclusion, he says he does not spend 
his time among those who have their wits (akeit away 
with Flanders cheer and " beastliness : " — 

Nor I am not, where truth is given in prey 
For money, and prison and treason of some 

A common practice used night and day; 

BoC I am here in Kent and Christendom, 

Among the Muses, where I read and ryme ; 
Where if thon list, mine owne Ji>lm Poynca, to come, 

Thou sholt be judge how I do spend my time. 
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Among the poems of Smrej, is a, souDet in reproach of 
' SardanapaluB,' which prohaLly came to the knowledge 
of Henry, and may have been, intended to do so. 

It was in Whitehall that Henry made his iU-assorted 
marriage with Anne BuUen ; Dr. Liiigard says in a 
" garret ; " Stowe saya in the royal " closet." It is likely 
enough that the ceremony was hnrried and sudden ; — a 
fit of will, perhaps, during his wine ; and if the closet was 
not ready, the gaiTct was. Tlie clergyman who officiated 
was shortly afterwards made a bishop. 

Henry died in Whitehall ; so fat, that he was lifted in 
and out his cbamber and sitting-room by means of ma- 
chinery. 

He was ^'somewhat gross, or, as we tearme it, bourlie,'' 
says time-serving Holinshed,* 

" He laboured under the burden of an extreme fat and 
unwieldy body," says noble Herbert of Cherbury. f 

"The king," says Lingard, "had long indulged without 
restraint in the pleasures of the table. At last lie grew so 
emimmiuily corpidenl, that he could neither support the weight 
of his own body, nor remove without the aid of macbinery into 
the dilTereiJt aparLmeiita of his palaue. Even the f«tiguc of 
subscribing his nanie to the writings which required bis sig- 
nature, was more tlisn he coald bcorj and to relieve him from 
this duty, thrue commisaionera were appointed, of whom two 
had authority to apply to the pnper a dry stamp, hearing the 
lettuTs of the king's name, nod the third to draw a pen furnished 
with ink over the blank iinprtssion. An inveterate ulcer in 
the thigh, which had more tban once threatened his life, end 
which now seemed to bof&e all the skill of the surgeons, added 
to the iroscibilit J of his temper." J 

• VoL iii- p. 8G2. Edit 18113. + Polio tiliL 

f Ut supra, p. 847. Ucary tiad betn alllicted wiTli Ihig ulcer a long 

wlille. Hl^ v-iUi in daDgor from it duriri^ Lis mArriage witti Annt BuElpn. 

It oliould be allowed liim among his e^tt'uaes of temperament : hue then 

it should aha have made him more mnsideiat^ towards hi< wives. It 

> 3 
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It WM under this Prince (o3 already noticed) that the 
palace of the Arclibishop of York tirsl became ihe "King's 
Palace at Westminster,'' and expanded into that mass of 
houses which stretched to St. James's Park. He built a. 
gate-house which stood across what is now the open 
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atreet, and a gallery connecting the two places, and over- 
looking a tilt-yard ; and on the park-side he built a cock- 
pit, a tennis-court, and alleys for bowling ; for although 
he put women to death, he was fond of manly sports. 

never enters the heads howEvcr of Hucli people, thai rAdr faults or in- 
flnnides ore To go fctr any thing, except to make cthera eon^derate for 
them, Bad wammt whntcrcr humours th^y diooee to iuiiulgo. 
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He was also a patron of iLe line arts ; and gave an 
annuity, and rooms in the palace, to the celebrated 
Holbein, who ia said to have designed the gate, as well 
as decorated the interior. It ia to Holbein we are in- 
debted for our familiar acquaintance with his figure. 

The reader ia to bear in mind, that the street in front 
of the modern Banquet ing-house wna always open as it 
is now, from Charing-Cross to King Street, narrowing 
opposite to the south-end of the Banqueting-house, at 
which point the gate looked up it towards the CrosB. 
Just opposite the Banqueting- house, on. the site of the 
present Horse Guards, was the Tilt-yard. The whole 
mass of houses and gardens on the river side comprised 
the royal residence, Down this open street then, juat 
as people walk now, we may picture to ourselves Henry 
coming with his regal pomp, and Wolsey with his priestly ; 
Sir Thomas More strolling thoughtfully, perjiaps talking 
with quiet-faced Erasmus ; Holbein, looking about him 
with an artist's eyes ; Surrey coming gallantly in hia 
cloak and feather, as Holbein, haa painted him ; and a 
succession of Henry's wives with tiieir flitting groups on 
horseback, orHnder canopy; — handsome, stately Catherine 
of Arragon ; laughing Anne Bullen ; quiet Jane Seymour ; 
groas-hodied but sensible Anne of Cleves; demure Ca- 
therine Howard, who played such pranks before mar- 
riage; and disputatious yet buxom Catherine Parr, who 
survived one tyrant, to become the broken-hearted wife 
of a smaller one. Down this road, also, came gallant 
companies of knights and squires, to the tilting-yard ; 
but of them we shall have more to say in the time of 
Elizabeth. 

We see little of Edward the Sixth, and leas of Lady 
June Grey and Queen Mary, in connexion wilh While- 
hall. Edward once held the Parliament there, on account 
of his aickly condition ; and he used to hear Latimer 
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preach in the Privy garden (still bo called), where n pulpit 
was erected for him on pnrpose. As there are gardens 
there still to the houses erected on the q>ot, oae may 
stand by the rtais, and fancj we hear the voice of the 
rustical bat eloquent and hl>De^t ptielate, rising through 
the trees. 

Edward has the reputation nsoallj belonging to yonng 
and untried sovereigns, and very likely deserves some of 
it ; certainly cot all, — as Mr. Sharon Tiirner, one of the 
moat considerate of hisloriaiis, ha* shown. He partook 
of the obstinacy of his father, which was formalized iu 
him by weak health and a precise edocation : and thongh 
he shed tears when prevailed upon to assign poor Joan of 
Kent to what he thought her eternity of torment, his 
iaulis assuredly did not lie on the side uf an excess of 
feeling, aa may be seen by the cool way in which he 
suffered hin uncles to go to the scaffold, one after another, 
and recorded it in the jonrnal which he kept. He would 
probably have turned out a respectable, hut not an admir- 
able sovereign, nor one of an engaging character. Years 
do not improve a temperament like his. 

Even poor Lady Jane Grey's character does not improve 
upon inspection. The Tudor blood (she was grand- 
daughter of Henry's sister) manifested itself in her by her 
sudden love of supremacy the moment she felt a crown on 
her head, and her preferring to squabble with her husband 
and his relations (wlio got it her), rather than let him 
partake hur tlirone. She ia^isted he should he only a 
Duke, and suspected that his family had given her poison 
for it. This undoes the usual romance of " Lady Jane 
Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley;" — and thus it is that 
the possession of too much power spoils almost every 
humnn being, practical or theoretical. Lady Jane came 
out of the elegancies and tranquillities of the schools, and 
of her Greek and Latin, to Rnd her Flatonisms vanish 
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before a dream of royalty. She re-discovered them, 
however, wlieo it was over; ani that ia Eonietliing. She 
was brought up a. slave, and therefore bred to be despotic 
in Ler turn ; hut hubit, vanity, and good sense, alike 
contributed to restore her to the better part of herself at 
the last monieot. 

We confess we pity " Bloody Mary," as she has been 
called, almost as much as any unfortunate eovereigu oa 
record. She caused horrible and odious sutfering, but she 
also suffered horribly herself, and became odious where she 
would fain have been loved. She had a bigoted education 
and a complexionnl laeUincboly ; was stunted in person, 
plain in face, with impressive but glouiny ejes ; a wife 
with affections unrequited ; and a persecuting, unpopular, 
but conscientious sovereign. She derived little pleasure 
apparently from having her way, even in religious matters ; 
but acted as she did out uf a narrow sense of duty ; and 
Bhe proved her honesty, however perverted, by a perpetual 
anxiety and uneasiness. When did a charitable set of 
opinions ever inflict upon honest natures these miseries of 
an intolerant one ? 

It was under Elizabeth that Whittiliall ahoae out in all 
its romantic splendour. It was no longer the splendour 
of Wolsey idiine, nor of Henry alone, or with a great 
name by his side now and then i but of a queen, surrounded 
and worshipped through a long reign by a galaxy of the 
brightest minds and most chivalrous pereoua ever assem- 
bled in English history. 

Here she cornea, turning round the comer from the 
Strand, under a canopy of state, leaving the noisier, 
huzzaing multitude behind the harriers Ilmt mark the 
precincts of tlie palace, and bending her eyes hither and 
thither, in acknowledgment of tlie kneeling obeisances of 
the courtiers. Beside her are Cecil and KnoUes, and 
N^ortiiampton, and Bacon's father; or, later in life, Lei- 
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ceater, and Burleigh, and Sir Philip Sidney, antl GreviUe, 
and Sir Francis Drake (and Spenser is looking on) ; or, 
later still, Eseex, and Raleigli, and Bacon liimself, and 
SoutfiaiDpton, SUak.ipeare's friend, with Shnkspeare among 
the spectators. We shaL s«e her by and by, at that period, 
as brought to Ufe to us in the description of Hentaner 
the traveller. At present (as v/e have her at this moment 
in our eye) she is younger, of a large and tall, but well- 
made figure, with fine eyes, and finer hands, which she ia 
fond oC displaying. We ai-e too apt to think of Elizabeth 
ae thin and elderly, and patched up ; hut for a good 
period of her life she was plump and personable, warranting 
the history of the robust romps of the Lord Admiral, 
Seymour ; and till her latter days (and even then, aa far 
as her powers went), we aje always to fancy her at once 
spirited anil stalely of cnrriage, impulsive (except oa 
occasions of ordinary ceremony), and ready to manifest 
her emotions in look and roice, whetJier as woman or 
queen ; in a word, a sort of Henry the Eighth corrected 
by a female nature and a better understanding — or 
perhaps an Anne BuUen, enlarged, and made less feminine, 
by the father's grosaness. The Protestants have repre- 
sented her as too staid, and the Catholics as too violent 
and sensual According to the latter, Whitehall was a 
mere sink of iniquity. It was not likely to be so, for 
many reasons ; but neither, on the other hand, do we take 
it to have been any thing like the pattern of self-denial 
which some fond writers have supposed. Where there is 
power, and leiaui-e, and luxury, though of the most 
legitimate kind, and refinement, though of the most 
intellectual, self -denial on the side of enjoyment is not apt 
to be the reigning philosophy ; nor would it reasonably be 
looked for in any court, at all living in wealth and 
splendour. 
Imagine the sensations of Elizabeth, when sho first set 
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down in the palnce at Whitehall, after escaping the perils 
of imputed illegitimacy, of confinement for party's sake 
and for religion's, and ail the other terrors of her father's 
reign and of Mary's, danger of death itself not excepted. 
She was a young queen of twenty-live years of agej 
healthy, sprightly, good-looking, with plenty of will, power 
and imagination ; and the gallantest spirits of the age 
were at her feet. How pitiable, ^nd how respectable, 
heccme almost ail eovereigns, when we consider them as 
human beings put in possession of almost superhuman 
power J and when we reflect in general how they have been 
brought up, and what a provocative to abuse at all events 
becomes the possession of a throne ! We in general spoil 
them first ; — we always tempt them to take every ad- 
vantage, by worshipping them as if they wore different 
creatures from ourselves ; — and then we are astonished 
that they ajiould take ua at our word. How much better 
would it be to be astonished at the likeness they retain to 
us, even in the kindlier part of our weaknesses. 

By a very natural process, considering the great and 
chivalrous men of tliat day, Elizabeth became at once one 
of the greatest of queens and one of the most flattered and 
vain of women. Nor were the courtiers so entirely 
insincere as they are supposed to have been, when they 
worshipped her as they did, and gave her credit for ail 
the beauty and virtue under Leaven. On the contrary, 
the power to benefit them went hand-in-hand with their 
self-love to give them a sincere though extravagant 
notion of their mistress ; and the romantic turn of the age 
and its literature, its exploits, its poetry, all conspired to 
warm and sanction the enthusiasm on both sides, and to 
blind the admiration to those little outward defects, and 
inward defects too, which love ot all periods is famous for 
overlooking, — nay, for converting into noble grounds of 
dental, and of subjection to a sentiment. Thus Elizabeth's 
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book nose, Ler red liair, naj, her very age and CFOokedness 
at last, did not stand in the way of rsptures at her 
"beauty" and "divine perfections," any more than a 
flaw in the casket that held a jewel. The spirit of love 
and beauty was there ; the appreciation of the soul of 
both ; the glory of exciting, and of giving, the glorification ; 
— and all the rest was a trifle, an accident, a mortal sliow 
of things, which no genileinan and lady can help. The 
Queen might even swear a good round oath or so occa- 
sionally ; and what did it eignify ? It was a pleasant 
ebullition of the autiiority which is above taxation ; the 
Queen swore, and not the woman -, or if the woman did, it 
was only an excess of feeling proper to balance the 
account, and to bring her royalty down to a level with 
good hearty human nature. 

It has been eaid, that as Elizabeth advanced in life, the 
courtiers dropped the mentiun of her beauty ; but this ia a 
mistake. They were more sparing in the mention of it, but 
when they spoke they were conscious that the matter waa 
not to he minced. Wlien her Majesty was in her sixty- 
second year, the famous Earl of Essex gave her an 
entertainment, in the course of which she was com- 
plimented on her " beauty" and dazzling ouUide, in 
speeches written for the occasion by Lord, then " Mr. 
Francis Bacon."" Sir .Tohn Davies, another lawyer, who 
was not born till she wan near forty, and could not have 
written hia acrostical ' Hymns' upon her till she was 
elderly, celebrates her as awakening " thoughts of young 
love," and being " beauty's rose indeed ; " f and it is well 
known that she was at a reverend time of life when Sir 



* NichoUs'B ' Prognaaoi unci Public Processinna of Qneen Elizabeth, 
year 1S05. pp. 4 — H, " He will evcrtHiar in liis heart iho pitture iif ber 
beauty." — "lie now looks on his nustnai'a outside \vith Iho eyiis of 
BeoH, whiclL ore dazilvd nnit nmasecL" 

t Sm ttie poouu in Aadcniou's EditioD, vol. ii. p. 71)6. 
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Walter Baleigh wrote upon her like a despairing lover, 
calling lier " Venus " and ■' Diana," and. sajing lie conld 
not exist out of her preaence. 

At the entrance from Whitehall to St. James's Part, 
where deer were kept, was the followiD^ inscription, re- 
corded by Heutzner, the German traveller ; — 

" The fiaherman nho has beeu wounded, learns, thongh late, 
to beware : 

But the unfortunate Actrcon always presses on. 
The chaste Virgin naturally pitied; 

But tie powerful Goddess revenged the wroug. 
Let AcliEDa fal! a prey to hia dog5, 

An example to youth, 
A disgrace to thoae that belong to him I 

May Diana live the care of Heaven, 
The delight of mortals. 

The security of those that belong to her." 

Walpole thinks that this inscription alluded to Philip 
the Second, who eourted Elizabeth after her sister's death, 
and to the destruction of his Armada. It might ; but it 
implied also a pretty admonition to youth in general, and 
to those who ventured to pry into the Goddess's retreats. 

It was about the time of Esaes's entertainment that the 
same traveller gives the following minute aod interesting 
account of her Majesty's appearance, and of the auper- 
huiaanway in which her very dinner-table was worshipped. 
He is describing the manner in which she went to 
chapel at Greenwich : — 

" First wont Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the 
Garter, all richly dresaed and bare-headed; next came the 
Chancellor, bearing the seals in a silk purse, between two, one 
of which carried the royal sceptre, the other the sword of atnte 
in a red scahbiud, studded with golden licurs-de-lis, the point 
upwards ; next came the Queen, in the fifty-sLxiL year of her 
age (as we were told), very majestio ; her face ohlong, fwr 
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but wrinkled ; her cjea small, yet blnck an<) pli^asant ; her noee 
B tittle booksd, her lips narrow, ami lier teeih bluck (a defect 
the Englisli seem subject to, from their too greut usu of sugar) ; 
she had iu her can two very rich pearls with drop:; ; she wore 
false hair, and that red: upon her head she had a small crown, 
reported to have been made of some of the gold of the cele- 
brated Lunebourg tables her boaom waa uncovered, as all the 
English ladies have it till they marrj ; anil she hitd on a neck- 
lace of exeeeiling fine jewels ; ber hands were smalt, her fingers 
long ; and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air was atately ; 
her manner of speaking mild and obliging. The dny she was 
dressed in white ailk, bordered with pearls of the size of beaaa, 
knd over it a mantle of black ailk shot with silver threads ; her 
train was verj long, the end of it borne by a Marchioness; 
instead of a ehain, she had on an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels. As she went along ic all this stat£ and magnificence, 
she spoke very graciously, first to one, and than to another 
(whether foreign ministers, or those who attended for difierent 
reasons), in English, French, or Italian ; for besides being very 
well skilled in Greek and Latin, and the languages I have 
mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. 
Whoever speaks to her it is kneeling ; now and then she raises 
Wime with her hand. Wiiile we were there, William Slawaler, 
a Bohemian Baron, had letters to present to her, and she after 
pulling off her gloTe,gave him her right hand to kiag, sparkling 
with rings and jewels, s. mark of particular favour. ^Vhenever 
she turned her face a^ she was going along, everybody fell 
down on their knees. The ladies of the court followed next to 
her, vei'y handsome and well shaped, and for the most part 
dressed in whitfi. Shu was guarded on each side by the 
Gentlemen Pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt bnttle ajtes. 
In the ante-chamber next the hall, where we were, petitions 
were presented to her, and she received them most graciouGl<r, 
which occasioned the acclamation of ' God save tlic Queea 
Elizabeth I ' She answered it with ' I thanke youe, myne good 
pcupel.' In the chapel was excellent music ; as soon as it and 
the service was over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, the 
Queen returned in the some state by water, and prepared to 
go to dinner. 
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'' X gentleman entered the ronm bearing a rod, and along 
with him another bearing a table cloth, which, after they had 
both kneeled three times with the utmost veneration, he spread 
upon the table, and after kneelinv again they both retired; 
then came two others, one with the rod again, the other with a 
Sdlt-Beller, a plate, and bread; when they had kneeled as the 
others had done, and placed what wag brought upon the table, 
they too retired with the same ceremonieB performed by the 
first : at last came an unmarried lady, (we were told she was a 
Countess), and along with her a married one, bearing a tasting 
knife; the former was dressed in wliile silk, who, when ahe bad 
prostrated herself three times in the most graceful manner, 
pproaehed the table, and rubbed the table with bread and 
ft, with as much awe as if the Queen had been present. 

hen they had waited there a little while, the Yeomatj of the 
Guard entered, bare headed, clothed in scarlet with golden 
roses upon their backs, bringing in each turn a course of dishei, 
served in plate, most of it gilt. These dishes were received 
by a gentleman in (he same ordisr they were brought, and 
placed upon the table, while the laiiy taster gave to each guard 
a mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had brought, for 
fear of any poison. During the lime that this guard (which 
ooneist of the tallest and stoutest m^en that can be found in all 
England, being carefully selected for this service,) were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring 
for half an hour together. At the end of all this ceremoniid a 
number of unmarried ladies appeared, who with particular 
solemnity lifted the meat from the table and conveyed it to 
the Queen's inner and more pri-vate chamber, where after 
she had chosen for herself, the next goes to the ladies of the 
court. 

" The queen dinea and sups alone, with very few attendants ; 
and it is very eeldom that anybody, foreigner or native, i* 
admitted at that time, and then only at the inl^rcession of 
somebody in power."* 



* From an article in the ]M?i:oDd volume of that do^aat and int^Tfsting 
publicolion, the ' Rotrgspectire Review;' the dieconlinuanco of which, 
mane yesrs back, was regretted by eveiy lovar ot lilumtura. 
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A ' Character of Queen Elizabetli,' written by Edmund 
Bohun, Esq., published in. ' Nicliols's Progrfsses,' has 
giren the following account of her daily habile : — 

" Before dnj, every morning, she heard the petitions of 
those that bad any biiaincss with her, and, calling her secretaries 
of state, and masters of requests, she coused tlie oriler of 
council, proclainotionB, patents, and all other papers relating 
to the pnblic, to he read, which were then depending ; and 
gave such order in each affair as she thought fit, which was set 
down in short notes, either by herself, or her secretaries. As 
often as anything happened that was difficult, she called her great 
and wise men ta lior; and proposing the diversity of opinions, 
she very attentively considered and weighed on which side the 
strongest reason lay, ever preferring that way which seemed 
most to promote the public safety and welfare. IVTien she was 
thus wearied with !ier morning work, she would take a walk, 
if tlie sun shined, into her garden, or otherwise in ber galleiues, 
especially in windy or rainy weather. She would then cause 

Sianhop, or Sir Henry Savill, or some other learned man, to 

be called to walk witb her, and entertain her with some learned 
snbject ; the rest of the day she spent in private, reading 
history, or some other learning, with great care and attention ; 
not out of ostentation, and a vain ambition of being always 
learning something, hut out of a diligent care to enable herself 
thereby to live the bettor, and to avoid sin ; and she would 
commonly have some learned man with her, or near her, to 
assist her; whose labour and industry she would welt reward. 
Thus she spent her winter. 

"In the summer time, when she was hungry, she would eat 
something that was of light and easy cligestjon, in her chamber, 
with the windows open to admit the gende breezes of wind 
from the gardens or pleasant hills. Sometimes she would do 
this alone, but more commonly she would have ber friends 
with her then. IVhen she had thus satisfied her hunger and 
thirst with a moderate repast, she would rest awhile upon an 
Indian couch, curiously and richly covered. In the winter 
time she observed the same order ; but she omitted her noon 
sleep. When her day was thus spent, she went late to supper, 
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which una ever sparing, and very moderate. At supper she 
would divBl-t herself with her friends and atlendants; and if 
thej made her no answer, she would put them upon mirth and 
pleasant discourse with great civility. She would also Iheii 
admit Tarleton, a fnmrjos comedian and a pleasant talker, and 
other Buch like men, to divert her with stories of the town, and 
the common jests nr accidents ; hut so (hat they kept within 
the bounds of niodesl.y and chastity. In the winter lime, after 
supper, she would sometimes hear a song, or a lesson or two 
played upon the lute; hut she would he much offended if thei'e 
was any rudeness to any person, any reproach or licentious 
reflection used. Tarleton, who was then the hest comedian in 
England, had made a ;:ileasant ]ilay ; and when it was acted 
before the Queen, he pointed at Sir Walter Rawleigh, and said 
— "See, the knave commands the Queen ;' for which he was 
corrected by a frown from thu Queen; yet ha had the con- 
fidence to add, that he was of too mucli and too intolerable a. 
power ; and going on with the same liberty was so universally 
applauded hy all that were present, that she thought lit for 
the present to bear these reflectiona with a Beeming uneoncem- 
edness. But yet she was so oft'endeil, that she forbad Tarleton 
and all her jesters from coming near her table, being inwardly 
displeased witii this inipudcnt and unreasonable liberty. She 
would talk with learned men that bail travelled, in the presence 
of many, and ask them many questions concerning the govern- 
ment, customs, and discipline used abroad. She loved a 
natural jester, that would leli a story pleasantly, and humour 
it with his countenance, and gesture, and voice ; hut she hated 
all those praters who made bold with other men's reputation, 
or defamed them. She detested, as ominous and unfortunate, 
all dwarfs and monstrous births. She loved little dogs, singing 
birds, parrots, and apes; and when she was in private, she 
would recreate herself with various discourses, a game at chess, 
dancinu, or singing. Then she would retire into her hed- 
chuniher, where she was attended by married ladies of the 
nobility, the Marchioness of Winchester, then a widow, ihe 
Countess of Warwick, and the Lo>rd Scroop's Laily, whose 
husband was governor of the West Marshes. She would sel- 
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dom soficr any one to wait a poa her there, except Lejr«iler, 
Ilatton, Euex, Nottingbam, oDd Sir Waller Rawltlgh, who 
were more iDtimiitelT coDTcraatit with her tiian hot other of 
the courtiers. She frequently mixed serinus things with her 
jesU and her mirth; and upon fettival-dayi, and especiaUjin 
Christtiiaa time, she would phij at curds and tables, whicdi was 
one of her lunol pasttmea; and if at anj time she bappeaed to 
win, ahe woidd be sure to Oemand the monejr. When she 
found henelf sleepT, site would take bur leave of them that 
were present with much kiniloess and gravity, and so betake 
her to her rest : some hulj of good qualilv, and of her intimate 
ac(]uaiulance, elwnva lying in the same choniber. And beiides 
her guards, that were alwajt upon duty, there woa a gentleman 
of good qnaliiT, •nd some others, up in the next chamber, who 
were to wike hi?r in case nnjtbing extraordinary happened. 

" Though pbe was endowed with all the goods of nature nnd 
fortune, and adorned with nil those things which are valtiaUe 
and to Iw desired, yet there w-ere some things In her ihni were 
capable of amendment, nor was there any mortal, wboee virtues 
were not eclipsed by the neighbourhood of some vices or imper- 
(ecliona. She was subject to be vehemently transported with 
anger; and when she was so, she would show it by her voice, 
her countenance, and her hands. She would chide her familiar 
servants so loud, that they that stood afar off might sometimes 
bear her voice. And it was reported, that for small oOences 
she would strike her maids of honour with her band : but then 
her anger was short, and very innocent ; and she learned from 
Xenophon's booh of the Institution of Cyrus, the method of 
curbing and correcting lliis unruly and uneasy passion. And 
when her friends ockuonledged tbeir ofiences, she with an 
appeased mind easily forgave them many things. She waa 
abo of opinion, that severity vas safe, and too mnch clemency 
was destructive ; and, therefore, in her punishments and justice, 
she was the more severe." 

Some of the panegyric in this account mast be token 
with allowRnce ; as, for instance, in whnt is snM of the 
maiden modesty of Elizabeth's ears. It would be far 
easier than pleasant to bring proofs to llie contrary from 
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playa and other entertainments performed in Ler presence, 
and honoured witli her thanks. Some of the licences in 
them would be held much too gross for the lowest theatre 
in our days. Allowance, however, is to be made for 
difference of times ; and considering the grave osaumptiona 
that must have heen practised at court in more than one 
respect, and made roost likely a matter of conscience 
towards the community, it may have been none of the 
least exquisite of them, that what was nnderslood to all 
the mascuhiie. ears present, was unintelligible to those of 
"Diana," eyea though she liad a goddess's knowledge as 
well as beauty. 

Of one thing, it aurpi-iaes ua that there could ever have 
been a question ; namely, that Elizabeth was & great as 
well as fortunate sovereign, — a woman of extraordinary 
intellect. To the undervaluing remark that she had wise 
ministers, it was well answered that she chose them ; and 
if, like most otlier people, she was less wise and less 
correct in her conduct than B.he had the reputation of 
being, nothing, on that very account, can surely be 
thought too highly of the wonderful address with which 
she succeeded in sitting upon the top of the Protestant 
world as she did throughout her whole reign, supreme 
over her favourites as well as her ministers, — the refuge 
of struggling opinion, and the idol of romance. 

Enter James I., on horseback, fresh fram hunting, clad 
all in grass green, with a green feather, shambling limbs, 
thick features, a spare beard, and a tongue too big for 
his mouth. He looks about him at tbe bye-standera, 
half frightened ; yet he has ridden boldly, and been "in 
at the death." 

The sensations of James the First on getting anugly 
nestled in the Insurious niagniUcence of Whitehall must, 
if possible, have been atill more prodigious than those of 
Elizabeth in her triumphant safety. Coming from a land 
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coiQpuraliveljr deslitute, and it people wbora contenlioag- 
neaa at tliat time wa^ equal to their valour, and sudJesly 
becoming rich, eosj, and pooBeeaor of the homage of 
Elizabeth's sages and cavaliers, the lavish and timid dog- 
matist must have felt himself in heaven. There are 
points about llie character of this prince, which it is not 
pleasant to canvass ; but we think the whole of ii (like 
that of other men, if their history were equally known) 
traceable to the eircumatances of his birth and breeding. 
He was the son of the accomplished and voluptuous Mury, 
and the silly and debauched Darnlcy ; his mother, during 
her pregnancy, saw Rizzio assassinated before her face ; 
Buchanan was his tutor, and made him a pedant, " which 
was all," lie said, " that he could make of him ;" he was a 
king while yet a child ; — and I'rom all these circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that he was at once clever and 
foolish, — confident, and, in some respects, of no courage, 
— llie sou of handsome people, and yet disjointedly put 
together, — and that he continued to be a child ai long as 
be existed. 

Granger, a shrewd man up to a certain pitch, makes a 
shallow remark upon what Sir Kenelm Digby has said on 
one of these points in James's history. " Sir Kenelm 
Digby," Bays he, " imputes the strong aversion James had 
to a drawn sword, to the fright his mother was in, during 
her pregnancy, at the sight of the sword with which 
David Rizzio, her secretary, was assassinated in her 
presence. Hence it came," says this author, " that her 
Bon, King James, bad such an aversion, all his life-time, 
to a naked sword, that he could not see one without a 
great emotion of the spirits, altlioiigh otherwise courageous 
enough ; yet he could not over-master his passion in this 
particular. I remember, when he dubbed me knight, in 
the ceremony of putting the point of a naked sword upon 
my Bhoulder, he could not endure to look upon it, but 
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turned hie face another way ; insomuch, that, in lieu of 
touching mj- shouldei", he had almost thrust the point into 
my eyes, bad not the Dul;e of Buckingham guided his 
hand aright." " I shall only add," continues Granger, 
"to what Sir Kenelm has observed, tliat J amcB discovered 
90 many marks ol' pusillanimity, when the sword was at a. 
distance from liim, that it is needless in this case to allege 
that aa impression was made upon liis tender frame before 
he saw the light." " And then he makes another objection, 
which, though not su obviously unfounded, is perhaps 
equally so ; for effects must have causes of some sort ; 
and among the mysteries of our birth and being, wliat is 
more probable, than that the same wonders by which we 
exist at all, should cause the peciihariticB of our existence? 
The same " tender frame" would produce the general 
pnsiilanimity, as well as the particular. 

Before we continue our reinarts on the court of James 
the First, we must look back a moment at that of Elizabeth, 
to say, that Tolhs, Bird, and others, gave dignity to the 
service of Elizabeth's chapel at Whitehall, by their noble 
psalmody and organ-playing. Her Majesty, one day, not 
in quite so appropriate a stniin, looked out of her closet 
in the chapel, and lectured a preachcrout loud, for talking 
indiscreetly of people's age and dress in a sermon! 

The Court of James the First was a great falliug-off 
from that of Elizabeth, in point of decency. It was Sir 
Toby, keeping house after the deatli of Olivia ; or n f'os- 
hunling squire succeeding to the estate of some courtly 
darae, and mingling low-life with high. The open habit 
of drinking to intoxication, so long the disgrace nf England, 
seems first to have come up In this reign ; yet James, who 
indulged in it, was remarkable for his edicts against 
drunkenness. Perhaps he issued them during his fits of 
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penitence ; or out of a piece of his boasted " kingcraft," 
as ft blind to bi» subjects; or, at best, as intimations to 
them, that tbe vulgar were not to lake liberties like the 
god». James's court was a^ great in incoosisteocj as 
himself. His faiher's grossness, his mother's refinement, 
and the faults common to both, were equally to be seen in 
it, — ilrunkenneas and poetry, dirt nnd splendour, impiety 
with claims to religion, favouritism without principle, the 
coarsest and most childish buffoonery, and the exquisite 
fancies of the masque. 

When Christian IV. of Deumark, brother of James's 
queen, came into England to visit hiui, both the kings got 
drunk togeiher. Sir John Harrington the wit, translator 
of Ariosto (the best English version of that poet, till Mr. 
Stewart Rose's appeared), has left a letter on tbe subject 
of the court revels of those days, which mokes mention of 
these royal elegancies, and is on every account worth 
repeating : — 



SIB JOBK HABSIKGTON TO HB. SECRETAST BABt-OW. 

[From London] 160G. 
"llv good Friend, 

"In compIiiLiice with your asking, now shall yon 
accept my poor accounle of rich doings. I came here a day 
or two before the Danish King came, and from the day he did 
come fill (lis hour, I have been well nigh ovemhelmed with 
carouasl and sports of all kinds. The sports began each day 
in sui'h miknner and such sorte, as well nigh peraunded me of 
Mahomet's paradise. We bat! women, and indeed wine too, of 
such plenty, as would have astonished each beholder. Our 
feasts were magniBcent, and the two royal guests did most 
lovinglj embrace each other at table. 1 think the Dane hath 
strangely wrought on our good English nobles; for those 
whom I could never get to taste good Uqiior, now follow the 
fasbion, and wallow in beastly delights. The ladles abandon 
their siibrielj, and are seen to roll about in intoxication. In 
good sooth, the parliament did kindly to provide his Mnjestie 
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80 sensonttbly with money, tor tliere hftye been no latk of good 
livin^ei shews, sights, anil banquelings from uiorn to eve. 

" One dny a great feast was liuld, anJ ufter dinner the 
representation of Solomon, his temple, and the coming of the 
Queen of Sbeba was nifldt;, or (aa 1 may better say) was meant 
to huve been made before their Majesties, by device of the 
Earl of Salisbury and others. But, alas ! as all earthly things 
do fail to poor mortals io enjoyioen t, 6o did prove our present- 
ment thereof. The lady who did play the Queen's part did 
carry most precious gifts to both their Majesties ; but forgetting 
the steppes arising to the canopy, overeet her caskets into bia 
Danish Majestie's lap, and fell at his feet, though I think it 
was rather in his face. Much was the hurry and confusion ; 
cloths and napkins were at band to make all clean. Hla 
Majestie then got up, and would dance with tbe Queen of 
Sheba ; but he fell down, and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a bed of state, 
which was not a little defiled with the presents of the Queen, 
which had been bestowed on his garments ; such as wine, 
tream, jelly, beverage, cakes, apices, and other good matters. 
The entertainment and show went forward, and most of the 
presenters went backwai'd or fell down ; wine did ao occupy 
their upper chambers. Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity. Hope did essay to speak, but wine rendered 
her endeavours so teeble that she withdrew, und hoped the 
King would excuse her brevity, li'uith wus then all alone, for 
I am certain she was not joyned to good works, and left the 
court in a staggering condition. Charity came to the King's 
feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters had 
committed ; in some sorte she made obeyance, and brought 
es, but said ebe would return home again, us there was no 
which heaven bad not already given his Majesty, She 
then returned la Hope and Faith, who wore both sick * * 
* • • in the lower hall. Next came Victory, in bright 
armour, and presented a rich sword to the King, who did not 
accept it, but put it by with bis hand ; and, by a strange medley 
of versification, did endeavour to make suit to lie King. But 
Victory did not triumph long ; for, after much lamentable 
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utterance, she woh led awa^ like a sillj captive, and laid to 
sleep in tLe tiutur Btepa uf tlie anti-thiiaiber. Now did Peace 
make eulrv, oiid strive to get foremost* to tlie King ; but I 
grieve to tell liow great wratb she did discover unto tLose of 
her atteiiJants; iinil much contrary to her aenibl mice, made 
rudelj nur with her olIve-tiraQch, and laid ou the pates of 
those who did oppose her eotning."* 

We suspect that Home excuse might be found for James's 
tendency to drinking, in the same las and ricketty consti- 
tution which made him timid and idle. Ilis love of field 
sports might indeed have given him strength enough to 
counteract it, had he been forced into greater economy of 
living J but the Bportsman is seldom famous for eschewing 
the pleasures of tlie tnble ; he thinks he has earned, and 
can afford, excess ; and so he can, more than most men. 
James would have died of idleness and repletion at half 
the age he did, had he not been a lover of horseback ; but 
when he got to liis table he loved it too well ;— oneescesa 
produced another -, the nerves required steadying ; and the 
poor disjointed, " ill-contrived " son of Mary (to use a, 
popular, but truly philosophic epithet) felt himself too 
stout and valiant by the help of the bottle, not to become 
over fond of it when he saw it return. AU his feelings 
were of the same incontinent, maudlin kind, easily flowing 
into temptation, and subjecting themselves to a ruler. The 
bottle governed tini ; the favourite governed him ; Ills 
horse and dogs governed him j pedantry governed him ; 
passion governed him ; and when the fit was over, repent- 
onee governed him as absolutely. 

Sir Anthony Welldon (a discharged servant of James's 
for writing a banter upon Scotland, and therefore of 
doubtful authority concerning him, but credible from col- 
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lateral evidence, jmd in some respects manifestlj' impartial) 
Bays tliat there was an organized system of Tjiitfoonery for 
the King's amnseraent, at the head of wLicli were Sir 
Edward Soiich, singer and relater of indecent stories. 
Sir John Finet, composer of di tto, and Sir George Goring, 
master of the practical jokes! Sir George sometiraes 
brought two fools liding on people's shoulders, and lilt- 
ing at one another, till they fell together by the ears. 
The same writer says that James was not addicted to 
drinking ; but in this he ia contradicted by every other 
authority, and indeed a different conclusion may be drawn 
from what Sir Anthony himself subsequently remarks. 
Sully (llenry the Fourth's Sully, who was at one time 
ambassador to James, and who tells us that the English 
monarch usually spent part of the afternoon in bed, " some- 
times the whole of it,") says that his custom was "never 
to mix wat«r with his wine ; " • and Sir Enger Coke saya 
he was 

"Excessively addicted to banting and drinking, not ordinary 
French and Spanish wines, hut strong Greek wines; and 
though he would dicide his hunting from drinking iluiso wines 
{that is to aaj, have set times fur them, iipart), jet he would 
co?npi>Ttjid hia hunting with drinking these wines ; and to that 
purpoae he was attended willi a apeei^d officer, wlio was, as much 
as could be, always at hand to till the Kin^''s cop iu his hunting 
when he called foi* it. I have hen.nl my father say that, being 
hunting with the King, after the King hnii drank of the wine, 
he alao drank of it, and though he was young aod of a healthful 
constitution, il so disordered hia head that it spoiled hia pleasure, 
and disordered him for direo daya lifter. Whether it was from 
drinking these wines, or ftoni some other cause, the King 
became ao lazy and unwieldy, that he waa thniat on horseback, 
and aa he waa set, ao he would ride, without oUienvise poismg 
hiaieelf on hia saddle ; nay, when his hat was set on his head. 
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he wouli] not uke the pains bi iher tt, bot it sal m 
Upon Wjn."* 

Perhaps Sir Anthonj was fond of the botUe hiniaeU', 
and ihoaiiht the King drank no more tboo a gentleman 
should. It 15 curious, tlut Churchill, in hi$ long ^"^ 
laboured invective agaiiut June$t> does Dot even allude 
to thia propenait;. Tbe poet drank himself; probably 
wrot*! the very invective w ith the bottle ai his side. How- 
ever, it is Btrnnge, nevertbele^ he did not turn the habit 
ititilf again at the Scottish moDarch, as a virtue which failed 
to redeem him and make bim a good fellow. 

Sir Anthony WellJou's aceount of James'^ person and 
demeanour is so well painted that we must not omit it. It 
carries with it its own proofs of authenticity, and ia one 
of those animal likenesses which, in certain people, convey 
the best evidence of the likeness moral : — 

" He was of h middle stature, more corpulent tbrouab bis 
clothes thun in his body, yet fat enough, his clothes being made 
large and easie, the doublets ijuilted for steletlo proofe, his 
brecchea in great pleits and full etuffed. Hee was nalurallj 
of a limarous dispoiiiiloii, oliich «as the reason of his quilted 
doublets^ his cjes large, ever rolling after any stranger that 
came in his presence, insomuch as many for sbajue have left 
the roome, as being out of countenance ^ his beard was very 
thin ; his longue loo large for his mouth, which ever made him 
speak full in ihe mouth, and made him drink very uncomely, 
as if eating hie drink, which came out into the cup of each 
side of his mouth ; his skin was as soil as taffeta sar^net, which 
felt so becituse he never wosht his hands, onel; nibli'd his 
fingers' ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin; liia legs 
were very weake, having had (as wus thought) some foul play 
in his youth, or rulhtr before he was bom, (hat he was not 
able to stand at seven ^cars of uge, that weakni!SHe made him 
ever leaning on other men's shoulders. His waike was ever 
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circular, bia fingers ever in that wiiIkL''fiddliDg about." — " In 
his djet. npparrell, nod journeyp, lie was very constant ; in bis 
apjiarrell ao conslnnt, as by hia good-will he would oever 
chaDgc his clothes, unCill worn out to ragges ; hia fashion 
never — insomuch, us one bringing to him a hat of a Spanish 
block, iie cast it from bim, aweai'ing be neither loved them nor 
their fusbions. Another time, briuging him roaes on his uhooes, 
he asked. If" they would make hini a. ruffe-footed dove ? One 
yard of sixpeimy ribbon served that turn. His diet and 
jaurnujs was so constant, that the beet observing courtier of 
our time was wont to say, were he asleep aeven jeoros, and 
then awakened, he would tell where the King every day had 
been, and every dish he had had at his table."* 

Sir Anthony tells us, that James could be as pleasant 
in speech, and " witty," as any man, though with a. grave 
face ; and that he never forsook a favourite, not even 
Somerset, till the " poisoning " stories about the latter 
forced him. It may be added, that be did not even then 
forsake Somerset, as far as he could abide by him ; for he 
gave a pardon to him and his wife for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, though he hanged theiragents. This 
is the greatest blot on James's character ; for though it 
was a very mean thing in bim to put Raleigh to death, 
we really believe Raleigh " frightened " him ; and as to his 
discountenance of the "mourning" for Queen Elizabeth, 
it appears to us, that, instead of telling against him, and 
being a thing "ungrateful," it was the least evidence he 
could give of something like a feeling for his own mother 
whom Elizabeth had put to death. James owed no 
"gratitude" to Elizabeth. She would manifestly have 
hindered him from succeeding her, could she in common 
policy, or regal feeling, have helped it ; and she kept him, 
or tried to keep him, in doubt of his succession to the last, 

James's style of evincing his regard for his favourites 
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was of a maudlin and doating description, not neces^ry 
lo be dwelt upon ; and it waa traceable perhaps to the 
same cau^d as his other morbid imperfedioos ; bat the 
horrible injnstice nhlch he nould allow these favourites 
to perpetrate, and his open yiolatioa of his own sotemn 
oaths and imprecntions of himself to the contrury, deepen 
the auffoeating shadow which is thrown over this part of 
the history of Whitehall hy the perfumes of effeminacy 
and the poisons of murderous iDcontinence. James's lavish 
bestowal of other people's money upon his favourites (for 
it waa all money of the state which he gave away, nut hia 
own ; though indeed he might have bestowed it in a less 
generous style upon himself) was the fault of those who 
let liira give it. There was something hearty and open 
in the character of Buckingham, though be was a "man of 
violence" after his fashion, and made Whitehall the scene 
of his " abductions." But the sternest and most formidable 
testimony we know against the spirit of this prince's 
favouritism, and the horrors with wliich it became 
mixed up, probably against hia will, but still with a con- 
nivance most weak and guilty, is in the verses entitled 
the 'Five Senses,' the production of his countryman, 
odmirer, and panegyrist, and one of the most loyal of men 
to his house — Druminond of Hawthomden, who had for- 
merly written a beautiful eulogium upon him, in a poem 
which Ben Jonson wished Lad been bis own, the ' Kiver 
of Forth Feasting.' It is clear by these verses that 
Drummond believed in the worst stories related of Somerset 
and the Court. The history of tliat unhappy favourite is 
well knuwn. The Countess of Essex:, the young and 
beautiful wife of the subsequent parliamentary general, 
fell in love with him, and got divorced from her husband 
under circumstances of the most revolting indelicacy. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, an agent of Somerset's, and one of 
those natures that puzzle us by the extreme inconsistencjr 
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of a fine nnd tender genius, combined with a violent 
worldliness (ivith such at least is be charged), was to be 
got rid of for stopping short in hia furtherance of their 
connexion after the divorce. He was poisoned,and Somer- 
set and his new wiie were tried for the murder. Somerset 
denied ii, but was found guilty ; LLe Countesa confessed 
it ; yet both were pardoned, while other agents of theira 
were hung. There is no rescuing Jamea, after this, from 
the imputation of ihe last degree of critainal weakness, to 
aay the least of it. It is said that the other guilty partiea 
(the victims, most likely, of a bad hringing-up) grew at 
la^t as hateful to one another, as they hiiil been the reverae, 
— the dreadfuUest punishment of affections destitute of all 
real regard, and furthered by hateful means. 

We gladly escape fi'om these subjects into the poetical 
atmosphere of the Masque, the only glory of King James's 
rei^n, and the greatest glory of Whitehall. 

But the Masque, in which James's Queen was a per- 
former, reminds us that we must first say a word or two 
of herself and the other princely inmates of Wliitehall 
during thia reign. The Queen, Anne of Denmark, has 
been represented by aome as a. womnn given to love- 
intrigues, and by others to intrigues political. We take 
lier to have been a common-place woman, given as much 
perhaps to both, aa her position and the surrounding 
example induced; — the good-natured wife (after her 
fashion) of a good-natured husband, sympathising with 
him in hia pleasures of the table, and dying of a dropsy. 
She danced and performed in Ihe Mafijues at court, not, 
we should guess, with any exquisite grace. Her daughter 
Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine, afterwards 
struggling King of Bohemia, and who boa found an 
agreeable biographer and panegyrist in the late Miss 
Benger, appears to have partaken of her gooU-nalure, 
with more levity, anil was very popular with the gentry 
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for her nETable manners anil her misfortunes. When she 
occompnnied tlie Elector to the altar, in the cliapel at 
Whiti'liull, she coald not hc1|i kughing out loud, at some- 
thing which struck her fancy. Her brother Henrv, 
Prince of Wales, who died in the flower of his jrouih, and 
who, like all princes who die early, has been estollfd as a 
person of wonderful promiae, obtained admiration in hie 
day for frequenting the tilt-yard while Ma father was 
lying in beil, and for announcing himself as the opponent 
of his anti-warlike dis|KifitLOD. There was probably 
(juite as much of the oppoflition of heirs apparent in this, 
88 any thing more eubstantial ; for Henry seems to have 
exhibited his father's levity and inconsistency of dioracler. 
He was thought to be no adorer of the fair ses, yet has 
the credit of an intrigue with ihe Counteas of Essex j and 
thougli he reprobated his father's swearing, madeno scruple 
of taunting his brother Charles for his priestly clucation, 
and " quiring " him for not being straight in the legs. Aa 
to poor Charles (" Baby Charles," as his father called him, 
for he was a fond parent, though not a wise one), he 
became at once the ornament of liis family, and the most 
unfortunate of its merahera ; but he seems from an early 
age to have partaken of the weakness of character, and 
the consequent mixture of ea.iiness and obstinacy, common 
to the family. Buckingham lorded it over him, like a 
petulant elder brother. He once rebuked him publicly, 
in language unbefitting a gentleman ; and at another 
time, threatened to give him a knock on the head. 

Wehaveseencourt mummeries in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and pageants in that of Elizabeth. In the time 
of James, the masquings of the one, and the gorgeous 
shows of the other, combined to produce the Masque, in 
its latest and best acceptation ; that is, a dramatic exhi- 
bition of some brief fable or allegory, uniting the most 
fanciful poetry and scenery, and generally heightened 
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with a contrast of humour, or an anti -masque. Ben 
Jonson was their gre.it poelical master iu the court of 
James; and Inigo Jones claimed to be their no less 
masterly and important setter-forth in scene and show. 
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Tbe poet and artist had a quarrel upon this issue, and 
Inigo's memory suffers from divers biting libels in the 
works of his adveranry. The noble Banqueting-houBe 
remains to show, that the arcliiteet might iiave liad some 
right to dispute pretensions, even with the author of the 
'Alchemist' and tlie ' Sad Shepherd ;' for it i^ a piece of 
the very music of hia art (if we may so speak), — the 
harmony of proportion. Within these walls, as we now 
see them, rose, " like a steam of rich distilled perfumes," 
the elegant lines of Ben Jonson, breathing court flowers, 
— the clouds and painted columns of Jones, — and the 
fair faces, gorgeous dresses, and dances, of the beauties 
that dazzled the young eyesight of the Miltons and 
Wallers. Ben's burly body would then break out, as it 
wure, after his more relined soul, in some burlesque anti- 
masque, now and then not a little coarse ; and the sore- 



r^gn and the poet most probubly toacluiled tlie night in 
tlie same manocr, iliough not at the same table, in filling 
their skins tuU of tvine. 

The Court of Cliarles I. was decorum and virtue itself 
in comparison with that of James. Drunkenness dis- 
appeared ; there were no scandalous favourites ; Buck- 
ingham alone retained bia ascendency aa the friend and 
assistant ; and the King manifested his notions of the 
royal dignity by a stalely reserve. Little remained ex- 
ternally of the old Court but its splendour ; and to tliis 
a new lustre was given by a taste for paintiug, and the 
patronoge of Rubens and Vandyke. Charles was a great 
collecttir of pictures. He was still fonder of poetry than 
his father, retained Ben .lonson as his laureate, encouraged 
Sandys, and May, and Corew, and was a fond reader of 
Spenser and Shakspeare ; the lost of whom is styled by 
Milton (not in reproach, as Wnrton strangely supposed ; 
for how could a poet reproach a King with loving a poet ?) 
the "closet companion" of the royal " solitudes.'' Walpole, 
as Mr. Jesse observes, was of opinion, that 

" The celebrated festivala of Louis XIT. were copied from 
tlie bUow9 exhibited at Wliitehall, in its time the most jmlite 
court in Europe." Baasompierri;, in mentioning his state intro- 
duction to Cbarles and Henrietta, bhjs, "I found tlie Eing>on 
a Btage raised two slepa, iJje Queen and he on two chaii's, who 
rose on the first bow I made them on coming in. The company 
was majmifitent, and the order exquisiie." "I never knew a 
duller ChriBtmos than we have had this year," writes iHr. Ger- 
rard to the Eail of SlraiTord ; " but one play riill the time at 
Whitehall, and no dancing at all. The Queen hiul some little 
infirmity, the bile or Eome such thing, which made her keep 
in ; only on Twelfth Night she feasted the Kuig at SomerBet 
House, and preaented him with a play newly studied, the 
Faithful Sliepherdesx (Fletcher's) which the King's players 
acted in tbe robes sLe and her ladies acted their pastoral in 
last year. I had almost forgot to tell your Lordship, that the 
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dicing night, the King carried away in James Palmer's bat 
isaol. The Queen was his Iwlp and brought liim that luck; 
she shared preaentlj 900/. There are two masques in hand; 
first, the Inns of Court, whioh is to be presented on Cnndlemas- 
day ; the other, the King presents the Queen with im Shrove 
Tuesday, at night : high expenses ; thej spenk of 20,000i. that 
it will coat the men ol'the law." * 

" Charles was not only well infortned," says Mr. Jesse, " in 
all matters nf court etiquette, and in the particular duties of 
each individual of his household, but enjoined their performance 
with remarkable strietnesa. Ferdinand Masham, one of the 
eaquirea of his body, has recorded a. curious anecdote relative 
to the King's nice exaction of such obaervancea. '1 remember," 
he lays, 'that coming to the King's bed-chamber door, which 
nas bolted in the inside, the Earl of Bristol, then being io 
waiting and lying there, he unbolted the door upon my knock- 
ing, and asked me " What news ?" I told him I had a letter 
for the King. The eiu-l then demaniled the letter of me, which 
I told him I could deliver to none but to the King himself; 
upon which the King said, " The esquire is in the right : for he 
ought not to deliver any letter or message lo any but myself, 
he being at this time the chief officer of my house ; and if he 
bad delivered the letter to any other, I should not have thought 
him fit for his place." ' It seems, that after a certain hour, 
when the guard was set, and the 'all right' served up, the 
royal household was considered under the sole command of the 
esquire in wailing. 'The King,' says Lord Clarendon, "kept 
state to the full, which made his court very orderly, no man 
presuming to he seen where he had no pretence to be.'"']' 

The trutii is, that both from greater virtue and a less 
jovial temperament, Charles carried hia improvement upon 
the levity of his father's court too fur. Public opinion 
had long been quitting the old track of an undiscerning 
submission ; and, though it was the King's interest to 
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not liHVit lict-n impopiilnr in tlie Tiiidetof court elegandea. 
If lie linil mil lirisn NtiiT and rc-pulsive in his manners. 
Unf'irtiituitiJy liii wunted address; be hod a hesitatioa 
In hiM ijKii'oli ; iLii'l KIh coneciousnesa of a delicate organi- 
■atlon iiti'l of iiillrinity of purpose, willj the addition of a 
good di!ul uf the will coniniun to moat people, and par- 




ticularly encouraged in princes, made hira afraid of being 
tiiougbt weak and easy. He Iherei'ore, in wliat lie tbowghl 
self-defence, took, to an offensive coldness and dryness of 
behaviour, and gradually became not unwilling even to 
wreak upon otber people the irritability occasioned by it 
to himself. He got into unseemly passions with am- 
bassadors, and neither knew bow to refuse a petition 
gracefully, nor to repel an undue assumption with real 
superiority. Even bis troubles did not teach him wisdom 
in these respects till the very last. He was riding out 
one day during the wars, when a "Dr. Wykes, dean of 
Euriaii in Cornwall," says Mr. Jesse, " an inveterate 
punster, happened to be near him, extremely well mounted. 
' Doctor,' eaid the King, ' you have a pretty nag under 
you ; I pray, how old is be ?' Wykes, unable to repress, 
even in the presence of majesty, the indifferent conceit 
which presented itself, 'If it please your Majesty,' Le 
said, ' he is in the second year of his reign ' (rein). 
Charles discovered some displeaisure at this unlicensecl 
ribaldry. 'Go,' he replied, 'you are a fooll'" Now 
that the dean was a fool there can be no doubt ; but that 
tbis blunt, ofleneive, and never-to-be-forgotten word was 
the only one whitli a king in a state of war with his 
subjects could find, in order to discountenance bis folly, 
shows a. lamentiible habit of subjecting the greater con- 
sideration to the less. 

Unluckily for Charles's dignity in the eyes of his at- 
tendants, and for his ultimate welfare with the people, 
there was a contest of irritabihty loo often going forward 
between bini and his consort Henrietta ; in which the 
latter, by dint perhaps of being really the weaker of the 
two, generally contrived to remain conqueror. Swift has 
recorded an extraordinary instance of her violence in his 
list of Mean and Great Fortunes. He says, that one 
day Charles made a present to hJs wife of a handsome 
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Pembroke, or a poem with Mr. SandyB {who, heaiJea 
being a poet, was gentleman of his Majesty's chamber) ; 
or perliaps he took HamiltoQ or Slruffbrd into a corner, 
and ta]k«ci, not so wisely, against the House of Commons. 
It was, upon ihe whole, a grave and a graceful court, not 
without an under-current of intiigue. 

It seems ridiculous to talk of the court of Oliver 
Cromwell, who liad so many severe matters lo attend to 
in order to keep himself on his throne ; hut he hail a 
court, nevertheless ; and, however jealously it was watched 
by the most influential of his adherents, it grew more 
courtly as his protectorate advanced ; and it must always 
have been attended with a respect which Charles knew 
not Buffleiently how to insure, and James riot at all. Its 
dinners were not very luxurious, and the dishes appear 
to have been brought in by the heavy gentlemen of his 
guard. In Apiil, 1654, we read of the "grey coats" of 
these gentlemen, with "black velvet collars, and silver 
lace and trimmings" — a very sober effort at elegance. 
Here his daughters would pay him visits of a morning, 
fluttering betwixt pride and anxiety ; and his mother sit 
with greater feelings of both, starting whenever she 
heard a noise : flocks of officers came to a daily table, at 
which he would cheerfully converse; and now and ihen 
ambassadors or the Parliament were feasted; and in the 
evening, perhaps after a portion of a sermon from hia 
Highness, there would be the eonBclousnesa of a princely 
presence, and something like a coiurtly joy. In the circle 
Waller himself was to be found f making good the doubts 
of " Sachariasa"), and Lord Broghill, the friend of 
Suckling, who refused to join him; and Lady Carlisle, 
growing old, but still setting lier bennty-spots at the 
saints ; and Richard Cromwell, heir-apparent, whom Dick 
Ingoldsby is forcing to die with laughter, though severe 
Fleetwood is looking that way ; and the future author 
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of Pnrnilise Lon talking Italian with the envoys from 

the Apenninea : and Marvel, tus brother seeretaiy, 
chuckling to hear from the Swedish Bmbossador the pro- 
poaal of a visit from Queen Christina ; and young Dryden, 
baslitully ventui-ing in undiT the wing of hia unele Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, the cliaraberlain. There was eome- 
tinies even a concert ; Crcimwell's love of music prevailing 
against the im-nngelicol denouncements of it from the 
pulpit. The Protector would also talk of his moming'a 
princely diversion of hunting; or converse with his 
daughters and the foreign ambassadors, some of which 
latter liad that day paid their respects to tlie former, as 
to royal personages, on their arrival in England; or if 
the evening wei'e tliat of a eliristening or a marriage, or 
other festive solemnity, his Highness, not choosing to 
forget the rough pleasures of his youth, and combining, 
perlmps, with the recollection something of an hysterical 
sense of his present wondrous condilioo, would think it 
not unbecoming his dignity to recall the days of King 
James, and bedaub the ladies with sweetmeats, or pelt 
the heads of his brother generals with the chair cnahiona. 
Nevertheless, he could rtssume his state with an air that 
inspired the pencil of Peter Lely beyond its fopperies ; 
and JIazarin at Paris ti'embled in his chair to think of it. 
But how shall we speak of the coort of Charles IL? 
of that unblushing semirijiry for the misdirection of young 
ladiee, which, occupying the ground now inhabited by all 
which is proper, rendered the mass of bnihlings by the 
water's side, from Charing Cross to the Parliament, one 
vast — what are we to call it ? — 



" Clii mi darit le voci e le parole 
Cunvenieali a si uubil soggetto ? ' 



Let Mr. Pepys explain. Let Clarendon explain. I 
all the world explain, who equally reprobate the pla 
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and its master, and yet somehow are so willing to hear 
it reprobated, that thej read endless accounts of it, old 
and new, from the not very bashful exposi of the Count 
de Grammont, down to the blushing deprecations of 
Mrs. Jameson. Mr. Jiisse iiimself begiaa with empha- 
tically observing, that ''a professed apology either for 
the eharaetef or conduct of Charles U. might almost be 
coQsidered as an insult to public rectitude and female 
virtue;" yet he proceeds to say, that there is a charm 
nevertheless in " all that concerns the ' mei'ry monarch,' 
which has served to rescue him from entire reprobation ; " 
and accordingly he proceeds to devote to him the largest 
portion given to any of his princes, not omitting pai'ti- 
culars of all his natural children ; and winding up with 
separate memoirs of the maids of honour, the mistresses, 
and those conlideutial gentlemen — Messrs. ChifRnch, 
Prodgers, and Brouncker. 

Upon tlie reason of this apparent contradiction between 
the morals unJ toleration of the reading world, we have 
touched before ; and we think it will not be expected of 
us to enter further into its metaphysics. The court is 
before us, and we must paint it, whatever ivo may think 
oi' the matter. We shaU only observe in the outset, that 
the "merry monarch," besides not being handsome, had 
the most serious face, perhaps, of any man in his domi- 
nions. It was as full of hard lines as it was swarthy. 
If the assembled world could have called out to hnve a 
specimen of a "man of pleasure" brought before it, and 
Charles could have been presented, we know not which 
would have been greater, tbe laughter or the groans. 
However, "merry monarch" he is called; and merry 
doubtless he was. as far as his numerous cares and head- 
aches would let him be. Nor should it be forgotten that 
cares, necessities, and bad esample, conspired, from 
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ekrlr youth, to mabe him the man he was. We know- 
not wbieb dill him the more harm- — the jovial despair of 
his fcUow exiles, or the sour and repulsive tejmtation 
which morals and good conduct had acqaired from the, 
gloominess of the Funtans. 

Churles was of good height as well as figure, and not 
ungraceful. Andrew Marvel has at once painted and 
intimated an excuse for him, in an exordium touching 
upon the flsaociatea of his hanisliment. Hta allusion toj 
the filial occupation of Saul is very witty: — 

. " Of & tall Btntore and a sable bne. 

Much like the son of Kiab, that lofty Jew ; 
Ten years of need be suffer'd in exile, 
And kept his father's assea oU the while." 

He was a rapid and a constant walker, to settle 
nerves ; talked affably with his subjects ; had a parcel 
little dogs about him, which did not improve the apart- 
ments at Whitehall ; hated business ; delighted to saunter 
from one person's rooms at com-t to another's, in orderj 
to pass the time ; was fond of wit, and not without ill 
himself; drank and gamed, and was in constant want of 
money for his mistresses, which ultimately rendered him 
a scandalous pensioner upon the King of France ; in 
short, was a selfish man, partly by temperament, and 
partly from his early experience of others ; but was nod 
ill-natured ; and, like bis grandfather James, would live 
and let live, provided his pleasures were untouched. Ilia , 
Bwartbinesa be got from the Itahan stock of the Medicifj 
and his animal spirits fjom Italy or France, or both j 
they were certainly not inherited from hta father. 

The man thus constituted was suddenly traosferredi 
from an exile full of straits and mortiii cations into the 
rich and glorious throne of England. The people, aici 
of gloom and disappointment, were as mad to recuvfl 
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him as he wns to come. It was May, and all Englund 
dresaed itself in garhmds and finery. Crowds shouted at 
him ; music floated around his Steps ; young females 
strewed flowei's at his feet ; gold was poured into his 
pockets; and clergymen blessed him. He receives the 
homage of Church and State ; and goes the same night 
to sup with Mrs. Burbara Palmer, at a house in Lambeth. 

Such was the event whicii, by an epithet that has since 
acquired a twofold signifieancy, has been called the 
" blessed Restoration." Orthodoxy and loyalty had ob- 
tained an awkward champion. 

Mrs. Palmer sood restored the King to Wliitehull by 
coming there lierself, where she became in due time 
Countess of Castlemain, Duchess of Cleveland, and mother 
of ttirce dukes and as many daughters. This was for the 
benefit of the peerage. But Charles, for the benefit of 
royalty, waa unfortunately compelled to have a wife ; 
though, as an alleviation of the misfortune, his wife, lie 
reflected, would have an establishment, with ladies of the 
bedchamber ; nay, with a pleasing addition of maids of 
honour. He therefore put w^hat face he conld on the 
matter, and waJiled Catharine of Braganza. Wlien Lady 
Castlemain was presented to her as one of the ladies, 
the poor Qneen hurst out a-bleeding at the nose. It took 
a good while to reconcile the royal lady to the " other 
lady" (Clarendon's constant term for her), but it was 
done in time, to the astonishment of moat, and disgust of 
some. Clarendon was one of the instruments that effected 
the good work. From tlienceforth the Queen was con- 
tented to get what amusement she could, and was as 
merry as the rest. She was not an ill-looking woman ; 
was OS fond of dancing as her husband ; and he used 
good-naturedly to try to make her talk improper broken 
English, and would not let hei" he persecuted. 

Whitehall now adjusted itself to the system which pre- 
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vailed through this reign, and. which may be described as 
fQllows : we do not paint it at one point of time only, 
but tlirough the whole period. 

Cliorlea wulked a good deal in the morning, perhnpe 
played at bull or tennis, cliftttcd with those he met, ted 
his dogs and bis duclta, looked in at the cockpit, some- 
times did II little businesB, then sauntered in-doors about 
WhiteLdU ; chatted in Miss Wells's room, iu Miss Price's 
room, in Misa Stuart'a room, or Miss Hamilton's ; chatted 
in Mr. Clhilfincli's room, or with Mr. Prodgera; then 
dincil, and took enough of wine ; had a ball or a. concert, 
where be devoted himself to Lady Castlcmain, the Ducbass 
of Purtsmonth, or whoever the reigning lady was, the 
Queen talking all the while ae fast as she could to some 
other lady; then, perhaps, played at riddles, or joked 
with Buckingham and KiUigrew,ortalked of the intrigues 
of the court — the great topic of the day. Sometimes 
Ae ladies rode out with him in the morning, perha[is in 
men's huts and feathers ; sometimea they went to the 
play, where the favourite was jealous of the actresses ; 
sometimes an actress is introduced at coui-t and becomes 
a "madam" herself — Madano Davis, or Madam Eleanor 
Gwyn. Sometimes the Queen treats them with a cup of 
the precious and un purchasable beverage called tea, or 
even ventures abroad with tliem iu a frolicsome disgiiise. 
Sometimes the courtiers are at Hampton, playing at 
hide-and-seek in a labyrinth ; sometimes at Windsor, the 
ladies sitting half-dressed for Sir Peter Lely's voluptuous 
portraits. 

Lady Castlemain, the Duchess of Portamouth, and 
Nell Gwyn, all have their respective lodgings in White- 
ball, looking out upon gardens, elegant with balconies 
and trellises. By degrees the little dukes grow bigger, 
and there is in particular a great romping boy, very 
handsome, called Master CiMfts, afterwards Duke of Mon- 




mouth, Tvho is the protege of Lady Castlemain, though 
his mother wus Sirs. Walters, and who takes the most 
uaimagiuable liberties in all q-uartere. He annojs ex- 
ceedingly the solemn Duke of Tork, the King's brother, 
who heavily imitates the reigning gaJluntriea, stupidly 
following some lady about without uttering a word, anil 
who afterwards cut off the said young gentleman's head. 
The concerts are French, partly got up by St. Eyremonil 
and the Duchess of Mazarin, -who come to hear them ; 
and there, in addition to the ladies before mentioned, 
come also the Duchess of Buckingham, short and thick, 
(daughter of the old Parliamentary general, Faii-fax,) 
and Lady Ossory, charming and modest, and liie Connteaa 
of Shrewsbury, wlio was neither, and Lady Falmouth, 
with eyes at which Lord Dorset never ceased to look, 
and the Duchess of York (Clarendon's daughter), eating 
something, and divine old Lady Fanahawe, who crept 
out of the cabin in a sea-fight to Htan<l by her husband's 
side. The Queen has brought her there, grateful for a 
new set of sarabands, at which Mr. Waller is expressing 
his rapture — -Waller, the visitor of three courts, and 
admired and despised in them all. Behind him stands 
Drydea, with a, quiet and somewhat down-looking face, 
finishing a couplet of satire. " Handsome Sydney'' is 
among the ladies ; and so is Ralph Montague, who loved 
ugly dogs because nobody else would ; and Harry Jermyn, 
who got before all the gallants, because he was in earnest. 
Rochester, ibin and flushed, is laughing in a corner at 
Charles's grim looks of fatigue and exhaustion ; Claren- 
don is vainly flattering himself that he is diverting the 
king's ennui with a long story ; Grammont is shrugging 
his shoulders at not being able to get in a word ; and 
Buckingham is making Scdley and Etherege re«dy to die 
of laughter by his raimickiy of the poor Chancellor. 
The following delicate morceaux from the pages of our 
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friend Pepja will Qlastrste the pa^sa^es respecting my 
Lady Castlemain knd others. 

*■ 1660 — Sept. li—Ta White HiU Chappell, where one 
Dr. Crofl) mAde as in^fierenl ^ermnn, ami after it an aolhem, 
ill ^ung, which made the King laugb. Here I first did sec the 
Princesd« BotbII fiuce the came into England. Here I also 
obeerred, how (he Duk« of Tni^ (James II.) and iln. Palmer 
(Lady Castlemaine) did talk to one another very wamoQly 
through the hangings that part the king's eloset, and the cluset 
where (he ladies iH. 

" Maj 21. — Klywife and I to Lord's lodgings, where she and 
I >twd talking in ^\Tiite IIsll Garden. And in the PriTj- 
garden saw the finest amoeka and linnen petticoats of mv Ladj 
Castlemaine's, laced with rich lace at the bottom, that ever I 
saw ; and did me good to look at them- Sarab told me liuw 
the King dined at my Lady Costlemaine's, and supped, every 
day and night the last week; and that the night that the 
bonfires were made (or jor of the Queene's arrivall, the King 
wa9 there ; but there was no (ire at ber door, though at all the 
rest of the doors almost in the streel ; whiub was much ob- 
served : and that the King and she did send for a pair of scales 
and weighed one another ; and she being with child, was said 
to be heavieet. But she is now a most disconsolate creature, 
and comes not out of doors, ^nce the King's going (to meet hia 
wife). 

" Angust 23d. — Walked to While Hall, and through my 
Lord's lodgings we got into White Hall Garden, and so to the 
Bowling-greene, and up to the top of the new Banqueting 
House there, over the Thames, which woa a moat pleasant place 
as any I could have got; and all the show consisted chiefly in 
the number of boats and barges ; and two pageants, one of a 
king, and the other a queeue, with her majdes of honour 
silting at her feet very prettily ; and they tell me the queene 
is Sir Richard Ford's daughter. Anon come the King and 
Queene in a baz^e under a canopy with 1000 barges and boats 
I know, for they could sec no water for them, nor discern the 
King nor Queene. And ao they landed at White Hall Bridge, 
and the great guns on the other side went off*. But that which 



plraaed me best was, that mj Lndy Castlemaine stood aver 
against us upon a piece of Wliite Hall. But raethougbt it was 
Btraoge to see her lord aiid her upon the same place walking 
up and down wilbout taking notice one of anotber, onlj at first 
entry he put off his hat, and she made him a very civil salute, 
Lut aftenvard took n*i notice one of another; but both of them 
now and then would take their chilli, which the nurse held in 
her armea, and dandle it. One thing more ; there happened a 
scaffold below to fall, and we fearud much hurt, but there was 
none, but she of all the great ladies only ran down among the 
coDuuon rabble to see what hurt was done, and did take care 
of a child that received some little hurt, which methought 
was so noble. Anon, there come one there booted and spurred 
that she talked long with, and by and by, she being in her 
haire, she put on his h»t, which wiis but an ordinary one, tfl 
keep the wind off. But it become her mightily, as everything 
else do." 

What Pepys thought " noble " was probably nothing 
more than the consequence of a habit of doing what she 
pleased, in spite of appearances. The " hat" ia a com- 
ment on it, to the same effect. 

" November 25th. — Christmas Day. — Had a pleasant walk 
to While Hall, where 1 intended to have received the com- 
munion with the family, but I come a little too lale. So I 
walked up into the house and spent my time looking over 
pictures, particularly the ships in King Heni^ the VTIIth'a 
Voyage to BuUonn *, marking the great difference between 
those built then and now. By and by, down to the chapel 
again, where Bishop Morley preached upon the song of the 
angelfl, " Glory to God on high, on earth peace, and good-will 
towards men." Methought he made but a, poor sermon, but 
long, and reprehending the common jollity of the coiu"t for the 
true joy that shall ami ought to be on these days ; particu- 
larized concerning their excess in playes and gaming, saying, 
that he whose office it is to keep the gamesters in order and 
within bounds, serves but for a second rather in a duell, 

* Boulogtw. 
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TIte court of Jatat* IL is hardly wwtli mentioa. It 
Usled leM Uiui (oar jeara, und was as doll aa idms^. 
The most remaHuble cirrametasre uneniiicig it was the 
laght of &ian and confessors, and the brief restontion of 
Popery, Waller, too, waa once seen tliere ; the /bmrtk 
court of his risiting. There was a poetess also^ who 
appears to hare been attached b; regard as veil as office 
to the court of Jamea — Anne Ejngsmill, better tnowa 
by her fnbse'itieDt title of Countess of Winchilaea. The 
attachment was most probsblj one of feeling oalj and 
good-nature, for she hod do bigotry of any sort. Dryden, 
furthermore, was laureate to King James; aod in a fit of 
politic, perhaps real, regret, turned round upon the late 
court in hie famous comparison of it with its prede- 
cessor. 

James fled from England in December, 1688, and the 
liistoiy of Whitehall terminates with its conflagration, 
ten years afterwards. 
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CHAP. xn. 

St-TaiDes's Paik and its Aaaodutians. — UahEaJthiuess of l.lie Place and 
Neighbourhood. — Leper HofiiilflJ of Si. Jninea. — Htniy (he Eljjhth 
build-i St. Jainti'i' Palate and Ihe Till Vard — Original State and 
Proj^resBiTe Chararler of the Park.. — -Charles the First- — CromwelL 

— Chjirlpa the Second; his Wfllkd, AmnfiementSf and Mlutresaes, — .- 
The Mulberrj- Gardens. — Swift, Prior, l;ii:liarilp(in, Beau Tibhs, 
Soldiers, and SjllabnbB. — ChamLter of the Park at present. — St. 
James's Palace darin)i; the Reigns of the Stuarts and two liral Georges. 

— Anecdoteit of Lord Craven and Prince George of Denmark. — 
Characters of Queen Anuc and of George the Firat andStcond — Oe<ir^ 
the First ami his Carp. — Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Iho Sack 
of WTieat. — HoraCB Wnlpole's Portrait of George the First. — The 
Miatrcasos of that King, and of his Sun. — Mistake of Lord Chesterfield. 

— Queen Caroline's Ladies in l\'aiting. — Mias Bellenden oiirl iha 
Gnineoa. — George the Second's Ru[iture with his Futher, ami willk 
Mb Sen. — Charaelcr of that Son. — Bni^kiiij;ham House. — ShelGelrt 
and liis Duchess. — Cliaracter of Qneon Charlotla. — Advantages of 
Qseen Yieturia over her predeceaeore. 
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T. James's Park is oBsoeiated in con- 
temporary mintla with nothing but 
amusing recollections of lianils of 
music, maTchiug soldiers, maid-ser* 
vaata aitd children, drintings of 
"milk from the cow," the hoop-petti- 
eoata of the court-days of George 
the Third, and fading images of 
paasagcB in novels, or of ehabb-y- gent eel debtors sitting 
lounging on the benches. A little further back in point rf 
time we see a novelist himself, Ricliardson, walking in it^ 
with other invalids, for his health; tlten Swift cru.saing it 
from Suffolk Street in hia way to Chelsea, or thinking of 
the Spectator OTxA Rosamond's Pond; then the gallants 
of the time of Charles the Second, with Charles himself 
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feeding hiii ducks and plajiug at mall ; then his unhappj 
falber led tlirougli ii from St. James's Palace on his way 
to the scaffold at Whitehall ; and then the chivalresqiie 
sports of the Tudors in the famous tilt-yard, which oc- 
cupied the site of the Horse Guards. To all these points 
we shall return for the purpose of entering into a few 
parliculnra ; but as geographers begin their accounts of a 
place with the soil, we shall first make a few remarks of 
a like nature. 

The site of this park, wliicb most always have been 
low and wet, is said in the days hefore the Conquest to 
have been a swamp. Yet so little understood, not only 
at that time but at any time till within these few years, 
were those vitaleat arts of life which have been disclosed 
to us by the Southwood Smiths and others, that the good 
citizens of London in those days built a hospital upon it 
for lepers (by way of purifying their skins), and people 
of rank and fashion have been clustering about it more 
and more ever since, especially of late years. "If a 
merry-meeting is to be wialied," says the man iji Shak- 
apeare, " may God prohibit it." If our health is to be 
injured while in town by luxury and late nights, say the 
men of state and Fariiameut, let us all go and make it 
worse in the bad air of Belgravia. Nay, let us sit with 
our feet in the water, while in Parliament itself, and then 
let us aggravate our agues in Pimlico and the park. — 
There is no use in mincing the matter, even though the 
property of a great lord be doubled by the mistake. The 
fashionable world should have stuck to Marylebone and 
the good old dry parts of the metropolis, or gone up hill 
to Kensington gravel-pits, or into any other wholesome 
quarter of the town or suburbs, rather than have descended 
to the water-side, and built in the mush of Pimlico, 
Building and house-warming doubtless make a difference; 
and wealth baa the usual advantages compared with 
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poverty : hat the maUria is not done away. A profea- 
signal authority on the Bubjei^t gave the warning Jive and 
twenty years ago in the £di/ilitirffh Review; but what 
are warnings to houBe-butlding and fashion ? " It ia not 
suspected," he eays (vol. xxsvi. p. 341 .) " that St. James's 
Park is a perpetual source of malaria, producing frequent 
intermittents, autumnal dysenteries, and various dernnge- 
menls of henllh, in all the inhabitants who are suhject to 
its influence. The cause being unauspet^teil, the evil is 
endured, and no further inquiries are made." The malaria 
(he tells as in another passage of the same ai'ticle) 
" spreads even to Bridge Street and Whitehall. Nay, in 
making use of the most delicate miasmomeier (if we may 
coin such a word) that we ever possessed, an officer who 
had suffered at Walcheren, we have found it reaching up 
to St. James's Street even to Briiton Street, although the 
rise of ground is here consideralile, nnd the whole space 
from the nearest water is crowded, with houses." 

This statement, corroborated as it is by the obviouB 
nature of ihe soil and air in the poi'k, where the people 
to any eye coming from higher ground seem walking 
about only in a thinner kind of water, — a perpetual haze 
aiid miigginess, — ought to settle the question respecting 
tjie doom oF Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty, whose 
life and comfort are precious to her subjects, should have 
her town residence in quite another sort of place. Almost 
everythiug indeed, artidcial as well a^ natural, conspires 
to render the spot unwholcHome. See what tlie royal 
lungs receive on all sidi'S of the present abode wliiehever 
way the windows are opened. Id front of it is tlic steam 
of the mushy ground and the ctinal ; on the left conies 
draining down the wet of Constitution Hill ; and on the 
right and at the back are the vapours of the river and 
the pestilential smokes of the manufactories. What an 
air in which to set forth the colours of the royal flag and 
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refresh the anxielics of the owner! We never loot 
down on ihe flag from Piecadillv, but we long to see it 
announc^ing the roynl presence on higher gronnd and in a 
healthy brepie. 

The Leper Hospital, being the ancientest known domi- 
cile in the spot before us, stood on the site of tbe present 
St. James's Palace ; so that wliere state and fashion liave 
congregated,and blooming beauties come laughing throogh 
the trees, was once heard ihe dismal sound of the " cup 
Qnd clapper," which solicited charity for the most re- 
volting of diseases. The spot was probably selected for 
the hospital, not only as being at the greatest convenient 
distance from the liabitalions of the good citizens its 
founders (lepers being always put as far as possible out 
of tlie way), but because it Buggested itself to the ima- 
gination as poiseased of an analogous dreariness and 
squalidity. Unfavourable circumstances in those days 
were only thought fit for one another, not for the super- 
induction of favourable ones. The lunatic was to be 
exasperated by whips and dark -keeping, and tbe leper 
thrust into the ditch. The world had not yet found out 
that light, cleanliness, and consolation were good for all 
Imagine this " lake of the dismal swamp," uow St. James's 
Park, with not another house nearer to it than the wails 
at Ludgate, presenting to the timid eyes of the Sunday 
pedestrian its lonely spital, which at once attracted his 
charity and repelled his presence (for leprosy was thought 
infectious), the wind sighing through the trees, and the 
rain mingling with the pestilential-looking mud. 

The endowment of St. James's Hospital is said to have 
been originally for women only, fourteen in number, to 
whom were subsequently added eight brethren "to ad- 
minister divine service." They were probably, however, 
in a good condition of life — "leper ladies," as an old poem 
styles the companions of Cressida ; but ladies, according 
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to the poem, were not exempt from the duty of asking 
alms with the "cup and clapper;"' and as it was pro- 
bably a part of their buaineas and humiliation to watch for 
the appearance of wayfarers, and accost them with criea 
and clamour, scenes of that kind may have taken place in 
the walk now constitutiDg the Mall, 

The hospital was exchanged with Henry the Eighth 
for " a consideriitioQ ; " and upon its site, or near it, that 
soul of leprosy built a manor, and transferred into it his 
own bloated and corrupted body. He was then in the 
forty-third year of his age, and in the same year (1532) 
he married poor Anne Boleyn. The town -re side noes 
(as they would now be called) of the kings of England 
bad hitherto been at Keaningtoa, or on the hanks of the 
Thames at London and Westminster (such as the Tower, 
Westminster Hall, &<:.) What it was that attracted 
Henry to the Leper Hospital it is difficult to conceive; 
though tjie neighboarhood, no doubt, had become a little 
deansed and refined by the growth of Westminater and 
Whitehall. Much neatness was not required by a state 
of manners, which, according to Erasmus, must have 
been one of the dirtiest in Europe, and which allowed the 
refuse of meals and drinks, in gentlemen's houses, to 
collect under the rushes in the dining-rooms. Perhaps 
the new palace was to be a place of retirement for the King 
and his thoughtless victim, whom four years afterwards 
he put to death. Most likely, however, hia great object 
was to grasp all he could, and add to the number of liia 
parks and amusements ; for the whole of the St. James's 
Fields (as they were culled) fell into his hands with the 
house, and he stocked them with game, built a till-yard 
in front of Whitehall on the site of the present Horse 
Guards, together with a cock-pit in its neighbourhood, 
and on the downfall of Wolsey took possession of White- 
hall itself, which thenceforth became added to the list of 
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First was brought to this house ncrosa the Park, from 
St. Jnines's Palace, in order to suffer death. Cromwell 
ia then discerned in the park grounds, taking the air 
in a sedan ; but its popular history does not commence 
till the Restoration, when Clwrles the Second, who seems 
not to hare known what to do with the quantity of 
life and animal spirits tliat had been suppressed during 
Ilia exile, took Lo improving and enjoying it witli great 
vivacity, Tlie walks with him became real walks, 
for he was a great pedestrian. He had got the habit, 
perhaps, when he could not afford a horse. He let the 
people in lo see hiia feed his ducts in the canal, o branch 
of which, called Duck Island, he pleasantly erected into a 
" Government" for the French wit and refugee, St. 
Evremond. He made an aviary on the south-east side 
of the park, thence called Birdcage Walk ; turned the 
north side into a mnll for the enjoyment of the pastimes 
ao called, in which heeiceUcd; introduced skating from 
Holland on the canal and Rosamond's Pond (which was 
another branch of it on the aouth-west); had mietresaea 
ill lodgings east and west of him (Cleveland at Whittball 
and Nell Gwyn in Pall Mall) ; and saw, in the course of 
his reign, new streets rising and old places of entertain- 
ment flourishing in other quarters of his fjivourile disirict ; 
Spring Gardens (which became famous for the tavern 
called " Lockett's"), at Charing Cross, and the Mulberry 
Gardens and noblemen's mansions between Pimlico and 
Piccadilly. It has been a que.'ition whether the site of (he 
Mulberry Gardens was on the pjiot now occupied by 
Arlington Street, or on that of the Queen's Palace. We 
suspect it is difficult to say which, and that they extended 
along the whole space between the two. Particular sites 
are too often conibunded with places near tbem ; and 
houses are said to displace one another, which only 
occupied successive neigbbo fir hoods. By aome writers, 
u 3 
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for instance, tbe site of Arlington and Old Buckingham 
Uoii9«B are considered as identical, while others repreMiit 
them in one another's vicinity. At all events, the Mul 
beny Gardena appear lo have included the site of both 
those houses. Lndiea came there in masks to eat silla- 
bubs, and converse with their lovers. Sedley made them 
the scene of a play. The whole park, indeed, in Charles's 
reign, may be said to have been the scene of a play, espe- 
cially towards evening, when the meetings took place 
which Sedley and Eiherej^e dramatised. la tbe morning 
all was duck-feeding and dog-playing and playing at mall ; 
in the evening all intrigue and assignation. At one time 
Waller is admiring the King's masterly use of the small 
stick ; at another Pepys is asking qnestiona of the park- 
keepers, or transported at sight of the court ladies on 
horseback ; at another Evelyn is horrified (though he 
seems to have sought occasions for snch liorrors) at 
overhearing a, "very familiar discourse" between his 
Majesty and that "impudent comedian,'' Nelly Gwyn, 
who is standing at her garden-wall at the back of Pall 
Mall (near the present Marlborongh House). 

Matters in this respect mended, though not snddenly, at 
the Kevolution. Whitehall Palace was then accidentally 
burnt down, and that of St. James's becomes one of the 
chief residences of the sovereign, which it remains till the 
reign of the present. Swift and Prior are now seen walk- 
ing for their health in tbe park, — Swift to get tliin, and 
L Prior to get fat. The heroes and hungry debtors of the 
novelists (for the park was privileged from arrest) moke 
their appearance, the former with Iheir wives or friends, 
the latter sitting starving on the benches. Staid ladies 
have Sunday promenades under the eye of staid sovereigns. 
Something of a new licence returns with the first and 
.second Georges; but it comes from Germany, is discreet, 
and makes little impression. The greatest assignation 
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we read of ia an innoceat uue of EichardBon witli a Lady 
Bradsliuigb, who is "mighty curious" to know what sort 
of mau he is, and accordingly moves him to describe 
himself in the formal teima of aa advertisement, in order 
that lie may be recognised when she meets him. Gold- 
smith's Beau Tibbs, who " blasts himself with an air of 
vivacity" at seeing "nobody in town," is now the plea- 
santest fellow we encounter in the park for many a day. 
The dncka, and the dogs, and the birdcages, and Rosa- 
moud's Pond, dismal for di'owiiing luverji, have long 
vanished j and the place begins to look as it ueed to do 
forty years ago. The gayest entertainment in it is " the 
soldiers," with their bands of Jnueic ; and tlie moat sensual 
pleasure a glass of milk from the cow. A mad womuu 
(Margaret Nicholson) makes a sensation, by attempting 
to stab George the Third at the palace door ; but all is 
quiet again, sedate and orderly, even when court-days 
bring together a crowd of beauties. George the Fourth 
just lives long enough to turn Buckingham Palace into a 
toy, and the site of Carlton Gardens into sometljing 
better. With his successors conaes tlic greatest of all the 
park improvements — the conversion of the poor fields 
and canal into a public pleas nre-grouud and an orna- 
mental piece of water. Upon this King Charles's ducka 
have returned, equaily improved ; and if it did hul poa- 
sess a good atmosphere, St. Janiea's Park would now 
be aa complete o place of recreation for the prome- 
□oders of its neighbourhood, as it is handsome and well- 
intended. 

One of the most popular aspects of St. James's Park is 
that of a military and music- playing and milk -drinking 
spot. The milk-drinkings, and the bonds of music, and 
the parades, are the some as thej used, to be in our boyish 
days; and, we were going to add, may tbey be immortal. 
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But though it i^ good to moke the he^t of war as loTig aa 
war cauDot be helped, aad though music unil gold lace, 
fcc., are wondert'ul helps to that end, yet conscience wiJl 
not allow us to blink all we know of a Terr different sort 
respecting battlefields and days after the battle. We 
say, therefore, may war turn out to be as mortal, and 
speedily so, as railroads and growing good-sense can make 
it; though In the meantime, and the mure for that hope, 
we may be allowed to indulge ourselves as we did when 
children, in admiring the pretty figures which it cuta in 
this place — the harmlessness of its glitter and the tran- 
sports of its beholders. Will any body who has beheld 
it when a boy ever forget how his heart leaped within 
him when, having heard the music before he saw the 
musicians, he issued hastily from Whitehall on to the 
parade, and beheld the serene and stately regiment assem- 
bled before the colonel, the bund playing some Qoble 
march, and the officers stepping forwards to the measure 
with their saluting swords ? Will he ever forget the 
mystical dignity of the band-major, who made signs with 
his staff; the barbaric, and as it were, Othello-like height 
and lustre of the turbnned black who tossed the eymbala ; 
the dapper juvenility of the drumioers and fifera; and the 
astounding premutureness of the little boy who played on 
the triangle? Is it in the nature of human self-respect 
to forget how this little boy, dressed in a " right earnest " 
suit of regimentals, and with his hair as veritably 
powdered and plastered as the best, fetched those 
amazing strides by the side of Othello, which absolutely 
" kept up " with his lofty shanks, and made the sclinolboy 
think the higher of his own nature for the possibility? 
Furthermore, will he ever forget how some regiment of 
horse used to come over tlie park to Whitehall, in the 
midst of this parade, and pass the foof-soldiers with a 
sound of clustering magnificence and dancing frumpets? 
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rill he ever forget how the foot then divided itself into 
comjtanies, and turning about and deploying bei'ore the 
colonel, mai-ched off in the opposite direction, carrying 
away the school-hoy biinself anJ the crowd of spectators 
with it ; and so, now with the brisk di'uma and fifea, and 
now with the deeper glories of the band, marclied gal- 
lantly off for the court-ynrd of tlie palace, where it again 
set op its music-book, and encliaiited the crowd with 
Haydn or Moznrt? Whnl a strange mixture, too, was 
tlie crowd itself, — boys and grown men, gentlemen, 
rngahonds, maid-servants, — there they all went hsteuing, 
idliog, gazing on the ensign or the bund-major, keeping 
pace with tlie march, and all of them more or less, par- 
ticiilnrly the maid-servants, doting on the "sogers." We, 
for one, confess to having drunk deep of the filtraction, or 
the infection, or the balmy recoacilement (whichever the 
reader pleases to call it). Many a holiday morning have 
we iinslened from our cloisters in the city to go and hear 
" the music in the park," delighted to make one in the 
motley crowd, and attending upon tlie last flourish of the 
hautboys and clarionets. There we first became ac- 
quainted n-ith feelings which we afterwards put into 
verse (if the recollection be not tbought an impertinence); 
and there, without knowing what it was called, or who it 
was that wrote it, we carried back with ua to school the 
theme of a glorious composition, which afterwards became 
a favourite with opera-goers under the title of Nott pii 
andrai, the delightful march in Figaro. Wo suppose it 
is now, and has ever since been played there, to the 
martialisation of hundreds of little boys, and the puzzle- 
meat of philosophy. Everything in respect to military 
parade takes place, we believe, in the park just as it used 
lo do, or with little variation. The objects also which 
you behold, if you look at the parade imit its edifices, ai'e 
the same. The Admiralty, the Treasury, the back of the 
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Miniater's home id Don'omg Sireei, aud tLe back-front 
of llie solid and not inappropriate building, called the 
Horse Guards look as they did fiftj years ago ; and there 
also cuntinue to stand the slender Egyptiao piece of 
caiinoD, and the duiiipy Spanish, mortar, trophies of the 
late war with France. The iaacripcione, LoweTer, on 
those triumphant memorials contain no account of the 
sums we are still paying for having waged it. 

■■ The soldiers " and the " milk from the cuw " do not at 
all clsush in the minds of boyhood. Thejuveaile imagina- 
tion ignores what it pleases, especially as its knowledge 
is not very great. It no more connects the idea of village 
massacre with guns and trumpets, than it supposes the 
line scarlet coat capable ol' being ragged and dir^. 
Virgil may say something about ruined fields, imd people 
compelled to fly for their lives ; but this is only part of 
0, " lesson," and the calamities but so many nouns and 
verbs. The maid-servants, and indeed tlie fair sex in 
general, till they become wives and mothers, enjoy tlie 
like happy exemption from ugly associations of ideas ; and 
the syllabub is taken under the trees, with a delighted 
eye to the milk on one aide, and the military show on 
the other. 

The late Mr. West, the painter, was so pleased with 
H tliis pastoral group of cowa and milk -drinkers in the park, 

H that he went out of the line of liia art to make a picture 

B of it 

H Saint James's Palace was not much occupied by the 

H Tudor and Stuart sovereigns. Their principal town 

H residence was Whitehall, The first of the Stuorta may 

I have intended to make St;. James's the residence of the 

H Princes of Wales ; tor he gave it his son Henry, who 

H died there. We have spoken of this prince and his 

H doubtful " promise " already. Tlio best tiling known of 

H bim is the astonishment he expressed at his father's 
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keeping ■'such a bird " as Walter Raleigh locked up in 
a cage. 

Charles the First spent the three last days of his life 
in this pnlsce, occupying himself in devoliou, and pre- 
paring to fidi with dignity; — happy if lie had but 
known how to value the dignity of truth, which would 
have saved Ijim from the necessity. The Stuarts, un- 
fortunate everywhei'e in proportion to the gravity of 
their pretensions, had their customary bad fortune in 
this palace ; at least the male portion of them. James 
the Second's daughters, who got his throne, were bom 
and married there ; but here also was born his son, the 
first Pretender, whose molliei''3 chamber being situate 
near some backstairs gave colour to the ridiculous story 
of his hnving been a spurious child smuggled into the 
palace in a warming-pan ; and here his unlucky and 
narrow -niinded father partly resided when he per force 
invited his ouster and aoa-in-law William to take up his 
abode in it, and received in return notice to quit his 
throne. The old romantic Lord Craven, who was sup. 
posed to have been privately married to James the 
First's daughter, the luckless Queen of Bohemia, and 
who was thus destined to witness the whole of the 
troubles of the English dynasty of ihe Stuarts, happened 
to be on duly at St. James's "when the Dutch troops 
were coming across the park to take possession of it, 
Agreeably to his chivalrous character, and to his habit of 
taking warlike steps to no purpose, the gallant veteran 
would have opposed their entrance ; but his master 
forbade him ; and he marched away, aays Pennant, " with 
sullen dignity." 

" Est-il-possible " got the house after James ; — we mean 
his daughter Anne's husband, George of Denmark, who 
being no livelier a man than hia father-in-law, made no 
other comment than these three words (/* it possible ?) 
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on tlic nccoimts given him by the pour King of every 
succesijive desertion irou his cause. In due time the 
man of one remark followed the deserters ; upon wliieh 
James observed to one of the few friends left hinij 
" Wiio do you think is gone now ? Little Est-il-possibh 
liimai^lf." 

St. James's wns given to Anno and her husband by the 
new sovereign "William the Third. She made it her chief 
palace when she came to the throne, and such it continued 
to be with the sovereigns of England till the reign of 
Geoi^e the Third, with whom iis occupation was divided 
with Buckingham House. Lady Strafford, the wild 
daughter of Rochester, who lived in France because 
England, she said, was " too dull " for her, used to relate 
atoriea of the "orgies" in Anne's palace. Palaces for 
the most port have been places of greater licence than 
the world supposes, owing to the natural results of luxury, 
privilege, and the bringing ol' idle and agreeable people 
together; b\it the orgies which the rattle-headed Lady 
Strafford talked of, were probably never anjtbiug much 
greater than a drinking-bout of her husband, who un- 
luckily taught his wile to drink too. Anne, between her 
Protestant accession and her exiled Popish kiiidred, her 
imperious favourite the Duchess of Marlborough and her 
quarrelling andfluctuating Administrations, had an anxious 
time of it. There is an old French story of a sage but 
ugly cavalier, who married a handBomc fool, in the per- 
suasion that his ciiildren would inlierit their mother's 
beauty and his own wisdom. UBfortunately, they turned 
out lo be specimens of his own ugliness, combined with 
the mother's folly. ^Ve do not say that Queen Anne was 
a fool, though she was not very wise ; but when lier 
grandfather. Lord Clarendon, saw the match between his 
clever daughter and the future James the Second, Le 
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probably hoped t>iat their offspring would possess the 
fiithor's fiiTurc combined with the mother's wii ; whereas 
neither Maiy nor Anne possessed the latter, and Anne 
iiiherited the mother's fat ivith the father's duluess. She 
was a well-meaning and foiid, but sluggish-minded woman, 
with no force of character ; her t«mperament was heavy 
and lax ; she did not know what to do with her political 
perplexities ; and tho screw-up of her nerves with strong 
waters appears to have become irresistible. Swift gives 
a curious account of her levees, in which she would sit 
with a parcel of courtiers about her, silently gi^'ing 
glances at them, and putting the end of her fan in her 
mouth for want of address. She was glad to get the 
whole set away, that she might sink into her easy chair, 
and complain of the troubles of human life. 

St. James's thus begiio with being a dull court, and 
dull for the most ]>nrt it remained lo the last — quite worthy 
of its exte.nial appearance. George the First and Second 
were both dull gentlemen, with a difference; the former 
a pale round-featured man, content to appear the insipid 
personage he was; the latter, aquiline-nosed, affecting 
spirit and gallantry, and attaining only to rudeness. 
They were people of the then German schools of breeding, 
very different from the present ; and St. James's at that 
time combined a. tasteless air of decorum with gallantries 
equally unengaging. George the First had two German 
mistresses, one as lean as the other was fat ; and George 
the Second anoiber, remarkable for noihing but making 
money. Lady "Worlley Montagu and Horace Walpole 
have given some amusing notieta of the palace in con- 
nexion with their Majesties and the court. 

" This is a slrangc country," said George the First on 
his coming to England. "The first morning after my 
arrival at St. James's, I looked out of the window and 
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saw A park with walks, a cannl. &e., wliich thc'V told me 
were mine. The next day. Lord Chetwynd, the ranger 
of mff park, sent me a fine brace of cnrp out of my canal ; 
and 1 was told I must give five guineas to Lord Chet- 
wynd's servant for bringing me iny own carp out of my 
own canal in mi/ own park." 

We are not to suppose that the King delivered this 
speech in the smart good English of its reporter, or in 
any Knglish ; for he was not neijiiainted with the language. 
lie and his minister Sir Robert Wolpoie aged to converse, 
even on the most important matters of state, in snch 
Latin as their school recollections furnished, the minister 
understanding German or French as little aa the King 
did English. 

His Majesty, in the first days of his new court, was 
more agreeably surprised, one evening by the sudden 
return of Lndy Mary Wortley to the party which were 
assembled in his rooms, and which she bad somewhat 
strangely pleaded a previous engagement for quitting. 
She returned, home in the arms of Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
junior, who Imd met her going away, and seized hold of 
the fugitive. He deposited her in the anie-room ; but the 
doors of the presence-chamber being hastily thrown open 
by the pages, ahe found herself so astonished and flotTered 
that she I'elated the whole adventure to the no less as- 
tonished king ; who asked Mr. Craggs whether it was 
customary in England to carry ladies about " like sacks 
of wheat." "There is nothing," answered the adroit se- 
cretary, "which I would not do for your Majesty's satia- 
faclion." 

Towards the close of this monarch's reign, the future 
court hislorian, Horace Walpole, then a boy of ten years 
of age, had a longing " to see the IQng ; " and as he was 
the son of the minister, his longing was gratified in a very 
particular manner. A meeting was arranged on purpoBe 
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the day before bis Majesty took his last journey to 
Hanover : — 

" Mj mother," sajs 'Walpok, " carried me at ten at night to 
the apBrtraents of the Countess of Walsinghsra, on ttie ground 
floor, towards the garden at St. Juiiiei's, which opened into that 
of her sunt the Duchess of Kendal's ; apartments occupied by 
George the Second after his Queen's death, and bj his successive 
mistresses, the Countesses of Suffolk and Yarmouth. Notice 
being given that the King was co-me down to aupper, Lodj 
Waleinpham took ma alone into the Ducheaa's ante-room, where 
ne found alone the King and her. I knelt down imd kissed 
bis hand. He said a few words to me, and mj conductress led 
me back to my mother. The person of the King is as perfect 
in mj memory as if I saw him but yesterday. It was that of 
an elderly man, rather palu, and exactly like his pictures and 
coine, not tall, of an aspect ratlier good than augual, with a 
dark tic-wig, a plain cont, waiatpoat and breeches, of snnff- 
coloured cloth, with stockings of the same colour, and a blue 
ribband over all, So entirely was be my object that I do not 
believe I once looked at the duchess : but as I could not avoid 
seeing her on entering the room, I remember that just beyond 
his Majesty stood a very tall, lean, ill-fuvoureil old lady." 

This lady, the Duchess of Kendal, a German, was the 
king's lenn mistress. The fat one, another German, 
whom he made Countega of Diirlington, was "as corpulent 
and ample as the duchess was long and emaciated." 
Walpole, who gives this account of her, adds, that he 
remembered being " terrified " in hia infancy at her 
enormous figure. She had "two fierce black eyes, large 
and rolling between two lofty arched eyebrows, two 
acres of cheeks spread with crimson, an ocean of neck," 
8ic., "and no part restrained by stays." "It was not," 
says Horace, " till the last year or two of his reign, that 
this foreign sovereign paid the nation the compliment of 
taking openly an English mistress." This was Miss Brett, 
daughter of Savage's reputed mother the Countess of 
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MacclMfielil, by her second buaband, Ctilouel Brett, 
whom we have seen, in our accounts of the Streets 01 
London, keeping company with Addison. Misn Brett 
was a very lively and aspiring damt^l. During the visit 
to Hanover just mentioned, she took it upon herself to 
break out a door from her apartments in St. James's 
Palace into tlie royal garden. The eldest of the king's 
grand-duughlers, also a very spirited person, ordered it 
to be closed op iigain. Miss Brett, more spirited, again 
broke it open, and we bear of the matter no further. 
But the King died on his journey, and the new mistress's 
empire was over. 

The new King, George the Second, while Prince of 
Wales, had quari'clled with his father, and been ordered 
to quit St. James's with all his household. Though a 
great formalist, he was al^so a great, and indeed somewhat 
alarming, pretender to gallantry, being of opinion, ac- 
cording to Lady Wortley Montagu, that men and women 
were created solely to be "kicked or kissed" by liim at 
his pleasure. It is of him that stories were told of the 
King's cufBng his ministers, and kicking his hat about 
the room ; and he is understood to be the King Arthur 
of Fielding's Tom Thumb. He had a wife, however, of 
some real pretensions to liveliness of mind, afterwarils 
Queen Caroline, the friend of men of letters, and a very 
excellent wife, too, for she was charitable to her husband'a 
irregularities, and is said to have even shortened her life 
by putting her rheumatic legs into cold water in order to 
be able to accompany him in his walks. Here, in St. 
James's Palace, as well as at Kensington, she held her 
literary and philosophico-relifiious levees (being fond of 
a little tlieoiogical inquiry) ; and here also she had brought 
together the handsomest and liveliest set of ladies in 
waiting ever seen on these sober-looking premises before 
or since. For, though Lady Winchelaea, the poetess. 
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was among those of James the Second, the ladies about 
that sombre peraotiage and hia Queen seem, for the most 
part, to have been both dull and ugly. His first Queen, 
Anne Hyde, had been a maid of honour herself, and did 
not encourage the eisteriiood ; and his second Queen, the 
young and handsome Mary of Modena, who had heard of 
the doings at Whitehall when her husband was Dnke of 
York, condescended to be jealous of him, in spite of their 
difference of years ; James being comparatively an old 
gentleman, while she was not out of her teens. Indeedj 
he gave canse for the jealousy, and added no hopes of 
amendment ; for being a Papist as well as a solemn 
gallant, he divided his time between the ugly mistresses 
he was fond of, and the priests who absolved him from 
the offence ; an absolution that was superfluous, ac- 
cording to bia brother Charles, the "merry monarch" 
having been of opinion that the mistresses themselves 
were penance enough. 

George the Second's German mistress was a Baroness 
de Walmoden. On the death of Queen Caroline, he 
brought her over from Germany, and created her Countess 
of Tannouth. She had two sons, the younger of whom 
was supposed to be the King's ; and a ludicrous anecdote 
connected with the supposition nnd with the abode before 
us, is related of the famous Lord Chesterfield. On the 
countess's settlement in her statti apartments, his loidship 
found one day in the palace ante-chamber a fair young 
gentleman, whom he took for the son in question. He 
was accordingly very profuse in his compliments. The 
shrewd lad received them all with a grave face, and then 
deligbtTnUy remarked, " I suppose your lordship takes 
me for ' Master Louis ;' but I anj only Sir William Russell, 
one of the pages." Chesterfield piqued himself on his 
discernment, particularly in matters of intercourse; and 
it is pleasant to catch the heartless man of " the graces" 
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at a. (lisadrantage that mutt bare extremely mortiSed 
liim. 

There ia another St. James's anecdote of CheaterfleU, 
which shows him id no very dignified light, Mrs, Howard, 

afterwards Countess of Suffolk, a very amiable woman, 
supposed to have bten one of the mistresses of George 
tlte Second, was thought to have more influence with his 
M^esty tliim she possessed. Sir Robert Wnlpole told hia 
son Horace that Queen Caroline saw Lord Chesterfield 
one niglit, after having won a large sum of money at 
court, steal along a dark passage under her window tliat 
was lighted only by a single lamp, in order to deposit it in 
Mrs. Howard's apartment, fur fear of carrying it home in 
the dork. Sir Robert (his son adds) thought that thia 
was the occasion of Chesterfield's losing his credit with 
the Queeu ; but the conclusion has shown it to be un- 
founded. Chesterfield, however, though really a very 
sharp-si gli ted man, was rendered liable by his bad prin- 
ciples to a failure in what he thought his acutest views ; 
and Caroline's better nature may have seen through hia 
lordship's character without the help of the lamp and the 
dark passage. 

The Queen's ladies above alluded to were the famous 
bevy of the Howards, Lepella, and Bellendens, celebrated 
in the pages of Swift and Pope. They have become 
well known to the public by the appearance of the 
Suffolk Correspondence and Lady Merveifs Letters. 
George the Second, when Prince of Wales, and living in 
this palace with his father, liad probably made love to 
them all, fluttering more than flattering them, between 
his attentions as a prince and bis unengaging qualities as 
a brusque and parsimonious man. Miss Bellenden, who 
became Duchess of Argyle, is said to have observed one 
day to him as he was counting his money in her presence 
(probably with an intimation of his peculiar sense of the 
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worth of it), " Sir, I cannot bear it If you count your 
money any more, I will go out of the room." Another 
version of the story says that ate tilted the guineas over, 
and then ran out of the room while the Prince was picking 
them up. This is likely, for she had great animal spirits. 
When the Prince quarrelled with his father, and he and 
hia houaehold were ordered to quit St. .James's, Miss 
Bellenden is described, in a hallad written on the occasion, 
aa taking her way from the premises by jumping gaily 
down stairs. 

The occasion of this rupture between George the First 
and his son was curious. Palaces are very calm-looking 
things outside ; but within, except in very wise and happy, 
or very dull reigns, are pampered passions, and too often 
violent scenes. George the First and bis son, like most 
sovereigns and heirs apparent, were not on good terras. 
The Princess of Wales had been delivered of a second 
son, which was to be christened ; and the Prince wished 
hie uncle the Duke of York to stand godfather with his 
Majeaty. Hia Majesty, on the other hand, peremptorily 
inaiated on dividing the pious office with the ofQcious 
Duke of Newcastle, Tlie christening accordingly took 
place in the Frincesa'a bed-chamber ; and no aooner had 
the bishop abut the book than tlie Prince, furiously cross- 
ing the foot of the bed, and heedlesa of the King'a pre- 
sence, " held np hia hand and forefinger to the duke in a 
menacing attitude (aa Lady Suffolk described the scene 
to Walpole) and said, ' You are a rascal, but I shall find 
you' (meaning in his broken English, ' I shall find a time 
to be revenged '). The nest morning Lady Suffolk (then 
Mi-8. Howard), while about to enter the Princess's apart- 
ment, was surprised to find her way barred by the yeomen 
with their halberds ; and the same niglit the Prince and 
Princess were ordered to quit so unexpectedly, that tliey 
were obliged to go to the bouse of their chamberlain, the 
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Earl of Grantham, in Albemarle Street. The father and 
son were afterwards reconciled, but they never heartily 
agreed. 

Nor was the ca«e better between George the Second 
and the new Prinoe of Wales, his aon Frederick. If Geoi^e 
the First was a common-place man of the quiet order, 
aJid George the Second of the bustling, Frederick was of 
an efierainate sort, priitending to taste and gallantry, and 
possessed of neither. He affected to patronise literature 
in order to court popularity, and because his father and 
grandfather had neglected it ; but he took no real inter. 
eat in the literati, and would meanly stop their pensions 
when he got out of humour. He passed bis time in 
intriguing against his father, and hastening the ruin of 
a feeble constitution by sorry amours. 

Not long after the marriage of George the Third, 
Buckingham House was settled on hia young Queen in 
the event of her surviving liim ; and the King took such 
a liking to it as to convert St. James's Palace wholly into 
a resort for state occasions, and confine hia town residence 
to the new abode. Buckingham House was so caUed 
from John Sheffield, Duke of Buekingh am shire, who 
built it. It was a dull tbough ornamented brick edifice, 
not unworthily representing the mediocre ability and 
stately assumptions of the owner, who was a small poet 
and a fastidious grandee, neai'ly as mad with pride as 
his duchess. This lady "was a natural daughter of James 
the Second (if indeed she was even thai, for a Colonel 
Godfrey laid claim to the paternity), and she carried 
herself 80 loftily in consequence, ns to wish to be treated 
aeriously as a princess, receiving visitors under a canopy, 
and going to the theatre in ermine. She and the Duchess 
of Marlborough, who had a rival palace next door to St. 
James's, used to sit swelling at one another with neigh- 



hourly spite, Sheffield, her husband, is said to have first 
made love to her sister Anne (afterwards Queen), for 
which her uncle, Charles the Second, has heen accused of 
sending him on aji expedition to Tangier, in a " leaky 
vessel." The duke wrote a long complacent deacription 
of Buckingham House, that has often been re-printed, 
recording, among other things, the classical inscriptions 
which he put upon it and the princely chambers which it 
contained for the convenience of the births of his illus- 
trious house. The births came to nothing in consequence 
of the death of his only legitimate child ; a natural son 
inherited the property, and government bought it for 
Queen Charlotte. Henceforward it divided its old appel- 
lation of Buckingham House with that of the " Queen's 
House ; " almost all the Queen's children were horn there ; 
and there, as at Kcw and Windsor, she may be said to 
have secreted her husband as much as she could from the 
world, partly out of judicious conai deration for his infir- 
mities, and partly in accordance with the pride as well as 
penmiouaness that were at the bottom of manners not 
ungentle, and a shrewd though narrow understanding. 
The spirit of this kind of life was very soon announced to 
the fashionable world after her marriage by the non- 
appearance of certain festivitiea ( and it continued as long 
as her husband lived, and as far &s her own expenditure 
was concerned ; though when her son came to the throne 
she astonished the public by showing her willingueBs to 
partake of festivities in an establishment not her own. 
A deplorable exhibition of her tyrannous and unfeeling 
habits of exaction of the attentions of those about her 
is to be found in the Diary of Madame dIArblay (Miss 
Burney), whom they nearly threw into a consumption. 
It is clear that they would have done so, bad not the 
pool waiting-gentlewoman mustered up courage enough 
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to dare to Bare her life by persisting in her request to 
be eet free. Queen Charlotte was a plain, penurious, 
soft-apoken, decorous, bigoted, shrewd, over-weening 
personage, "content" through a long life "to dwell on 
deceneiea for ever" inexorable " upon principle " to 
frailty, but not incapable of being bribed out of it by 
German prepossessions, and whatever else might assist to 
effect the miracle, as was seen in the instance of A&s. 
Hastings, who had been Warren Hastings's mistress, and 
who was, nevertheless, received at court. Pleasant aa 
bcr Majesty might have heen to Miss Burney, who seema 
to have loved to be " persecuted," she was assuredly no 
charmer in the eyes of the British nation ; nor was she 
in the slightest degree lamented when she died. Never- 
theless she was a. very good wife, for suuh we really 
believe her to have been ; we mean not merely faithful, 
( for who would have tempted her ?) but truly considerate, 
and anxious, and Icind; itnd besides this she had another 
merit, not indeed of the same voluntary description, but 
one for which the nation is strongly indebted to her, 
though we are not aware that it lias ever been mentioned. 
We mean that her cool and calculating brain turned oat 
to be a most happy niatch for the warmer one of her 
husband, in ultimate as vrell as immediate respects ; for 
it brought reason back into the blood of his race, and 
drew a remarkable line in consequence between him and 
his children ; none of whom, however deficient in abilities, 
partook of their father'e unreasonableness, while some 
vfenl remarkably counter to his want of orderliness and 
self-government. The happy engraftment of the Cobui^ 
family on the stock completed this security in its most 
important quarter ; and if ever a shade of more than 
ordinary sorrow for the necessity should have been 
brought across the memory in that quarter by a ridiculous 
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pen, the sense of the securi^ ought to fling it to the 
winds, with all the joy and comfort befitting the noblest 
brow and the wiBest reign that have yet adorned the 
annalB of its house. 
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and vii^roua underalandiD^."— Hlackwood'u Mao az ike. 

'* ' JntieEyre'laanovel (if remBrkiihle|>oweTnnd tn»auty,impFTssinEOBwith 
the belief thai many of Iho BceneBi as vitH sp* the fpetiniiS deSHTibt'd, ore reol. 

■ t Ifl&T tha 

AGAZIHE. 

"* Jbhp Eyre' hia already aci^uired aatindard renown. We have rarely 
read a biitter or more interettin^ work of ile clasa. The eorncat tone, dtep 
fervour, and trathful dclmeatioiiiif feclinj^and nnturR diaptayed la Us pagea, 
rauBl render it a pjenend favomite."— Tait's MAOAltrsB. 

"A book of decided power. The thoujchta are trup, Bonnd, and oriFinnl; 
and tlic style \& rpsdliAlc, atrBlj^TitforffflVd, and lo the purpose. ITie object 
and mprB] of the work ore escdleni.'^— Examiner. 

"AIniofll nil that we require in a novelial the writer baa : perception Of 
chnrflclerflnd power of dclineatmK it, pictorcaquenPfta, naflBion, and know- 
ledge of life- Reality — deep, ai^ificaiit reality— ia the cnamcierimic of Ihls 
book."— F HASH k'b Magazine. 

"The mnst FXtnordinary prodnction that Una iaaued from the prrta for 
years. We know iio author who ppDafieaHfsEUi:ti power aelEe:^hih11ed in theoe 
three volumea. From Che draE page to the Last it \e ^Iflmppd with vitality." 

Wj^ivifLV CHHOMC(.», 

" One of tbe mo*it powprfiil d'>TnPBtJc roTnaucea which have been [lublliUed 
for many years J full of youthful vigour, of freahncfla and ori/^nality, of ner- 
voua iliciL'in, and cooeentrated intcreal. It le n book with a gTi.^t heart in 
it-"— Atlas. 

"Of all the novela we have read ftyr y^ara, this la the moat atrihing-, and, 
wemay add, thcmoat inlerefltin^- Its atyle, aa well aa iU charactera, ate 
unhackneyed, perfectly freshj and. life-like. It ia thoroughly Engfisb,'- 

ECONDHIST. 

'* Tlie reading of such a bookaatbiaia a healthful cxercifle."— Tablet, 
" OrlpaaU vi,^oronB, edifying, and ahaorbingly JnleretFtia^." 

jEIIROLn'aNKWapAFEE. 

"An extraordinary book of its Tkind, and aa truly of a moat noble purpoae. 
It win be read hy moat people with pleasure, and laid down by all with 
rccrut." '—0 1) s K R V B r- 

" The book dijipUys coDiJdcnble skill In the plan, and great |>ower/* 



> 



2. 

MosCj BlanehCj and Violet. 

By G. H. LEWES, Esq, 
Author of " Kanthorpe,'* " A Biographical History of PLiloBophy," &c. 

3 tdIb, post 6vo. pncc £1. lis. 6d. cloth. 

" II doM Dot often fall lo Ibc lot of novel reailer* to xumI with so cIctbt % 
work HH tbc one beforp ui ; and iL [h aa instructive as it ia nmuHing,'^ 

Jehaold's NEwaPAFKa, 

"Mr- Lewea ia a Toucher na ffell a? a narrator. There i» no boot in our 
recollection nbtrt infirmity of piirpoae is more keenly imatoiuiAtid or more 
Buccebsfiiily Jemimslrnlijil.*'— Ex\MiNEft. 

*'TlutrDiifl;lily EnKlisb in itfl clctlneniionsof society. Mr. JjCnea discovors 
DO iikcoiiaiuerahle kiiowled^p of the b^ATt, ami a niw^ vlcn of the ncceSHity of 
labonr."— Atlas. 

*' This novel abows Ibe workios of 'be tootipeft and wefUtDeflsea of humanity 
iia they ore in real life ; its men and Momeu have thi!ir couiiter]tarta m the 
llving^nor1d,"^MDnNLi4aCHhojvicL£, 

'* The aketchcB of cntemporary life are generally lively and grapbic. The 
trials of Rlfljicbi!, and ihe inntttiation of CccU, are depicted wHn mucli vivid- 
Dess and natural piiE«ion."^ATHKN.EUH. 

*'To ttirjHf wild Jinvc nctrcsd ilu' book We would say, Go and do 80 Without 
dday-'^— UtriiLi.N Urjivensiri Waua/ike, 

" Mr. Lcwcn lakes n bicb poK^lioD amon^ onr novcIiEta ; be poeseuei no 
onlitiuy inaigbt into the bumiiD be^t.^'— JuAasa^a Madazine- 



Adventures of an Aide-de-camp s 

Oa, A CAMPAIGN IB CALABRIA. 
By JAMES GRANT, Eaa 

Authorof "The Romance of War; or, the Highlandera in Spaku" 
3 vols, port 8vo. price £l. 11b. 6iL doth, 

" Overflowing with adventnTe— advrntare in the camp and Ui the chunbtr, 
and by tbc rosd-jiidc; soldiera' ndvtiniures, travellera* adventoTea, JDvnn' 
^dveuiurea, murders and ubduetionsj hattlea and audden deatha, in the 
romantic huid ot Calabria.'*— Atlas. 

"A book of varionaand Btirrlng ndventQre.*'--BFKCTATOlu 

" Amuaint: popular read in (t for every taste c advenlnres lo war and love, 
leirendS] nnerdoLefif and iofidtnlal ahetchcc Of ecenefy and manDcn, impart 
■ nviiL^ iuterest lo the varying; narrative," — LrTsaAHV Gazrttk- 

"Thp thc-pevolumfa embrace nearly seventy sketcbcB, all of Ibrfn attraC' 
IJve^ni thcit beauty ofdeacriptian, or exciting from the romantic adTeo- 
torcswliLcb Ihcy record.'*— Naval and Milltaky Oazbttb. 



New Works by Popalir Aithors. 



4. 

The Gap of Barnesmore / 

A Talc of the IrM Higblands, and Ihe Revulutiun of 168B. 
In S Toll, port Sto. jirice £1. lis. (A. cloth. 

" A bool miriMtive of po1lHc«l eonaidrnitions of the hiiiliert prflsent 
Inltmt uid HppliLtbility to the piut ind prtsfnt sXaXf^ of Itti^a'd." 

Dublin UxrvERBiTY Maqazinr. 

"The Autbor ia a writer of ablEfty, and heawms ta bf acquainted with 
the locnl feoture^ of tlip coontry he is writiir^ utnjiit, as vreiF as tbe liiBtory 
of the times. The political eveata and feeLinjrs of the time are not iindu]^ 
prominent J ^ — S e e i:r a to n . 

" We hsvennt recently read nnp new prose wort of fiction with more dfltis' 
Action tboii vre have read tbtfi lon^ and wcU-sii»tained tale." — Ousehver, 

"An amuiing piece of fiction, c&pitally canatructed, and sdmirablr curied 
out to the very lut paffe." — CHtTac. 

" The author, bj his utijirelendiTie: narration of inlereating facta, ancceHli 
in rivetting the Attetilion of tha reader." — Lconouist. 

"An bifltoricol romance, linely^cnncciveii and ablywritten. Tt poaneuffa 
one^eat merit— it is free from party feeling,"— Bhita an ia- 

" An Dncommonly weli-vrritten lale of the Jai^blte times hi Ireland ; tOh 
of iife anditirrin; interest, and as inscmctive ai it Is eatertaining." 

Jobs Bdli.. 

'^ Biceedin^lp interesting, «nd vigumuBly written-" — Era. 

" There is plrit enou^ti for the reader*^ cariosity, and chamcters enow fbr 
interest and effect." — Litebarv GA/iiTTtt- 

" These volomesare not unworthy of beiuf placed in (he stuue book-cue 
With those of Sir Walter acott."~IilDBNiKO Post. 



5. 



Beauchamp ; 



Ob. the error. 

By G. p. R. JAME3, Esa. 

Author of " Sir TlieoJora Broughton," " The Conriet," 
"Bn9selI,"Sa;. &c. &e. 

Id 3 vols, post Bvo. piicc £1. lU. fid. 

" One of Mr, James's tPMl sacceasfol Inlea. It has plenty of advenlnre, 
some pretty bits of landscape, mitch good-hearted sentiment : in short, all 
the elements of variety imd interest." — Kxaminek- 

" The story is eoufeiiirated, the chamctcrs are consistent, and tlie inlf3««t 
is kept up to the very lafit page." — Economist. 

" Mr. James has written nothing better than ' Bcaachamp.' "— (iLOBE. 

"A novel in Mr. James's best style. The Uile aboandi in eiclting 
lutercM. "— Cb iti c. 



PQbiisIied by Smitli, EMci, aod Co. 



Sir Theodore Broiqjhton y 

Oh, IATIREL water. 

By G. p. R, JAMES, Esa. 
Author of " The ConYJct," " Rnisell," fio. 

In 3 vols, post Stq. priee £1. 11b. 0(L 

" < Sir Throdore BroQ^faton' ii tdnnded upon tbe cue af DonelUTi, who WBI 
hangrd wime lei-etitv ycnn a^ for poisoning hit brother -in -law. Mt. Jutnu 
hu B knowledge of the Pi^. and be iodicalCB it botli in manners and inci- 
dmiUr the personal aLia, ore well di^rnminnted.^'^SpECTATOx. 

"WecommpDd to novel readers Dnfl of thfi most pleaauit and [ntcreatiTif 
of the claaa which it adomi."— LiTKBAnr Oazbttb. 

"Mr. Jamea'a ioveotion la oi IneiliDUBlible as his indualry. ThDHIOrrls 
ItHVtng, well considpred, aud carefully laid down. The nianax^nient of the 
incidenta and dlveraity of characters iniroilnc'ed^ keep curioaity alive to the 
end."— Atlas. 

"' Sir Theodore Bronghton' is one oftheliesl of Mr. Jamsi'a romances ia 
plot and in compmition ; and it la mire to plmse every reader."— Cbitio. 



The Convict! 



Br G. P. R. JAMES, Esa 
In S tdIi. poat avo. price £1. 11a. 6d. 

■•Thcvolnniea sn well Mlled with incidenli the sentimeiiW are those of » 
reflective jind well-con alituled mind; there isapetpetojU 0oif of invontion 
in the condoct of tlie alory; And it agreeably comlilnes a spirit of mmaoce 
With HJDBl delineation ofsoclnl life And manners."— Bbttasni a. 

"Thai novel reader mutt buve an exorbitant appetite who ahoold complain 
of want of variety in this tale. It la cmab.fLill of incidents, and presenCa 
cbane^s of scene which brin; the antipodcd together It ia studded with 
elTecta, and bu enough muleriBla (or Dt leuC a couple of ofdinary uovela." 



Tales of the Colonies ; 

Ob, the ADVENTITEES OF AN EMIGRANT. 

Bv CHAJUiES ROWCROFT, Eao- 
A Inte Culomal Ma^trate. 

5th Editian, in fbp. Sto. price 5b. doth. 

" "Tnlca of llir Colftniea* is on ableHinl intprcBtinc hoofc- The antborhan 
thf flnt grpul rifr|iiJBile in finlion— a knovitpj^p of Iflt Wf? he tiadfrtaJiCB lu 
^ deBcribc ; and hiM malttr Jit flo^ttl aud tr^o]."— ^i'iectator. 

"TtiiBiB ■ finoA:, afl difltiDffDiBhed from odd of thebnndlea oFvaltepaperui 
tlirw riiviiloni, rallmg IhppiwWeB 'novels/ "-AtHEKSUM. 

"Hip niu-ral4iFii hits n liepp 4iiJ excitmi; inTerPsE. Ma mere romance, tio 
mere fitticin^ however ehiLmly imoi^iniMl or powerfully exfrcated^ can BDrpau 
It. The work ti wlikh il licarR lln; nt^rr^t simUitudp i^ tlobiitson Cnuoe, 
BndU iftfiL-arcely, ifi^i oil, infprioMo that extraordinRry hiaiory." 

John BuTjL- 

"The iMKik il niDnifEBMy b miilure of (acX and fiction, ytt it ji^ivui we have 
ever^ reaHJn to believe, a truepicturp of a setctvr'a liTp in that cfiiintry ^ and 
il thickly iuteripened with geouine aciJ iisifo] in formation/' 

CJlAVBKiUi^a EdJNBUBDU JOQKHAl^ 

s. 

SECOND SERIES OF TALES OE THE COLONIES. 

The Bushranger 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Bt CHAELUS HOWCEOFT, Esa, 
Author of "Tales of tho Colonies." 

In 3 vols, poat Sfd. price £1. 11a. Sd-. 

"These voloineB have the iMtoic qnaUlintbnt i^innl ed much popularity for 
the amhor'e prpvimw work, ' Talps nf the CnTonies.' He has bceu cnmiauBd 
tu f>c Fnc, and {he coin]>andon isJiLsL.^' — UfiiTAhMA. 

"TheHtfjry coiiteina all the mprila if the *Tfll« of the CoLooieH* sa re^arda 
ityle, bclug liiupleaud Crruolte, if we might dk the term.io its naiTaClv&" 

Weekly Ciibonigle. 



PoBTflS. 

By CUBLBER, ELLIS, asd ACTON BELL. 
1 vol. fcp. Svo. prieo iA. cloth. 



FublisM by Smitti, Elder, and Co. 
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MR. LEIGH HUNT'S RECENT WORKS. 



A Jarqf Money from Mount Ryhla. 

By LEIGH HUNT. 
» EluHtrated by Rich-ABJ) Dotle. 

Squari^ d^mj Svo, in a novel and elcgcuit binditigp pHcc Us. 

"A luxury of tHslp ppjTHdcslhe illuBtmtion, the printtnir:, pr?[i IbcNnrline. 
The |ar la fllleii wjth delicJite anil noWe fandcH^ vrith (renuinp CbriHtmBi* 
aflfluciBtions oT * iioplry, pn^Ly^ rpvi^]r>-, superatition, hliiry'tellidjr> anil 
lUDAQDin^;^ with pnMorol mug firo-aTdp Ibou^hli, and ihoiii^htB of det^p 
huinatijtv ^ wilh Fairy talcs cjf anliqgity, nnd ttip ^^usaiir "f nnricnt holiilays, 
and tlie OirJBlmQ.s po^tr^' and cbetirul pLety of old. Every thiiiK la turrif^d 
topleiuuniblFa[:couzit."— l^jtAMT^BH. 

" A book accppEnlde at pII iiCiaoiiB."— AthK!J«um. 

*"nie volume ia nbundauHy ricbin ctajmnof every kind/'— Atlas, 

'■ThFri? ^4 n revtUine^ in tbc Btoret of poetical literature, an nptncss [n 
chasing: u theme from poet to pueE, u luKurJHnce of quotation, wbich rnarKa 
Ibc Tumbling l**!"^^ pnpiT-i of Mr- Hunt frnm tEit; dnya oT ^The tadicatar' 
downwDrdfi, Tliecuver It^tdfiB prom ising- "— Tim Ea. 

*' FuH of pi;nirIriLilng remarkB cleverly cxprtHe*]. Addiion'i dcfiuitioa of 
Ane nritin^'-thuu;;btK nataral buL not o[iviDUB."'-SFBCTATOR. 

*'■ K chonninf book; full of delicate l^dea.'^ — Morning Herald, 

" Ab a w"rk gQ^eccFFtive of fine literature^ pure mumis, and good feelin^r 1' 
may laJio rank vsiih tiiebeni produrtiona ofitedasa."— OnaanyitH. 

n. 

Men, Women, and Books / 

A Selectids Fflou nis HiTCEnro Ubcollected Phose Wbitinos, 

By LEIGH HUNT- 

In 3 vola, post Svo- with a Portrait of the AaUior by Severn, 
price One Gainca^ clotb. 

" Thi» i« % bw>k to be in the cherisbcd comer of a pleasant room, and to 

be takfn np wlipn the ^plrLEn bnve npi'd of auii^bine. The book whfcb the 

J present nioBt resembles in Mr. Hunl'B former ^vritinffh (flni! this jb a jn^al 

- complifnent) in " 'I be JmCicntor." Its papers have Uie aame cordial mixture 

of fact anil imugrnation.^'— Examim^D- 

" Mr. J^ifib Hunt never wrilea otberwise than cheerfully. He viU hare 
Hunabine— (r//^ pr'>motPfr&y flpintd— v(/f uphold liberal iruthci blitbelyf ycE 
vu-iietUy- He lathe Pnune of Pnrlour-window writers.*'— At he NflUU- 

" A book for a parlour-windui*, for jl Eummer'it eve, for a worm tiresi'le, for 
a hatf-liour*-H leiHnre> for a whole dny^« luxury— In any and evury posalble 
ihafje a l harming comimnion."- WEBTWtNffTRa ItjtviKw, 



n 



New Works by Popular Amhors, 



SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS. 

1* Imagination and Fancy. 
2, Wit and Rtimoiir, 

Bv LEIGH HUNT. 

Boand [n cbtlu ^th gilt eJgea, pHce 10a. M. pfteh. 

Each volume ia f:oniplcte in itself, aaJ pireeded by ao EiiBaj illuslrntivo 
of thcijnaliLiea rcspectivrJy i:s<^m|]1illcd id ibe selceLioas, The- best parages 
are omrkeJ and cummeutcd i^poa^ and eocb author is chomctcnaed. 

''The deniFn oflhia delj^litful serin cxtcnda be^i^il Bcollcrtion ofelef^uit 
extrDcTH. wlule it cornblnei (be best f^otureB or auch folEpctiajie. The two 
volumeB alrt^uily publishr^d arc precij^ely the books one nould vrlah To nrty 
for com^iaTilonihip on a journey* or to have at Imnd wbeo lirod of work^ cr 
Hi a ]o^*< ^hal lo do for ivnni of jt. They are selections of &ume or The bpRt 
rliiiigs home of our bf^At Diiihors hnve utid. nccompnnieil ivith thort but deli- 
cure e:(poBltion4 and cnforcementji of Ihdr bf^autifs. Tbey are trulrmoEt 
genin], ajfreenble, and tiociai bimlka." — Hxaminra, 

" Each of Ihem Eives U6 ihP hest possacps of the bpsl HritFr^, in their 
reiqtpclivc kinda, illu^Truied by one nho will himself Leave no ine^n remcm- 
bnuice to xm^icnty, m the spirit of ^nial criliciKm* informed bj' a UeLicate 
faculty of dificnmination- What more coulii Uierary epicures desire?" 

MUR.N1 NO CH HOSICLR, 

** The very essenireof the AnnTBie&l quahtics from Eni^lish poela."— Atlas. 

" *Wil and Humour' forma a pemlHnt to * ImasiiLnliun end FflrcjV by the 
■Amc author. A lil&e deai^D \& einbodced in l)oLliiA'orki. The book is at oDi^e 
cxhUaratin^ and Hug^estivp. It loay cbarm frivolona minda into viftdom* 
and aualere ooea into mirth/'— Athien^suh. 

" Books that every one wbo boa a taife muit have, and every one who luu 
not aliDuld have in order to acquire uoe,"— JanaoLD'a Magazine- 

The 3d Vol. of the Series will ill<i3trale 
"ACTION AND PASSION." 



Madonna Pia y 



Akd othee poems. 

By JAMES GREGOR GRiNT, 

With FroQtidpiecea by W, Mulready, R.A. 2 vols, poat 8vo, iBa. dotb. 



J 



^^ Modern Painters,^^ 

By a graduate OY OXTORD. 

Volume IhG Fir&t- 
Faurth EditioD. In imperial Svo. price ISh, dath, 

Volunie thfi SiocDod. 
1 vd. impcrio! Sva. price 10b, Bd. doth. 

" A ifcnprouq and impnaaionpd rpview of Ihe worts of living pulnten. A 
tieBn>~ mill FHTUHL work, t\i\\ Hi iWp fb-4iu[;ht, iLEid iIevFlo|m)^ ureAl and 
striking tntrha in urt. It lays bt^fore ub tbe dL'eply-aludipd rrflprliunq ai a 
devouL worahipTwr of nature— of one lhorou^bI>~ imbufd vfIITi the love of 

Imlb."— BaiTISH QUAHTSHUV ittVlHW. 

*■ A very evtrDnrilinan^ and [Itlighirul book, fait of triitb and foodneaa.of 
power and bi'anty- This rpisarkabli^ work con to Ins more true p^iJLo^pDy^ 
more infnrmnliontJl'astriclly Eripntirti: kiii.i),i]iore4>ri/^iiia1 tlmuabt uud esact 
QbHr^rvAiioij of uaiuri!, more eikllj^Lti^n^ii and «eriou& i^urhubLai^iu, and more 
eloQuent wrilin^, thbD it would Ee euy lo mfltcL, doL mcTely in work? of (tfl 
own clasB, hut in tliosp of unj claai Hhatever.'^— North BnitiHH Review. 

" One of Ihe moiit remarkable! narks od art which hoa appeared ui our 
time-'*— EtHNBUHtia Rnvtitw. 

" Thin work ia the most vHlnsblo contribution lowanlB fl proper viev Ot 
painting, itd parpone luicl uicaus, that hus come within our knowEua^eJ' 

FonuiGN QUARTHaL\ Revisw. 

"A work diHiingimhi^ hynn enU^liteni^rl style of criticifini,nevi to En^linh 
readtn, And by tlie profound observation ofnuiuredlgjilayL'd by ibe author." i 

UUDLIN UHlTUUBirV AlAaAZINB. 



— o — 



RESULTS OP 



Astronomical Observations, 

MbiIp dnring the years 1834, 5, 6, 7. 8. at t.iie Capo of Good Hopo; 

Being the camplctioa of a Telescopic Survey al the whola Suifsca of the 
visible Heavens, commenced in 182S. 

By SiK JOHN HERSCHEL, Bakt. 

K^. M.A. D.CL, F.B.E.L. AND E. UQN. U.U.I.A. F.U.A.S. F.O.S. H.C.U.P.B. 
Kc. Kc. (ec. 



In 1 vol royal 4to. wilh 18 Plalcs, price Four Goincaa. 



The Sailor's Horn-Book 

tab. THE 

LAW OF STORMS: 

Being n Practicnl Eiposition of llic Thtory of the law of StormB, and 
its iiBFa to &[iuiuerB of all Classes in all Porte o! the WorliL 

BHEWH Bf 

TaANaFAaUNT STOUM CAEDS AND NUUEBOnS LB990N9. 

By henry PIDDINGTON, Eaa. 

FRESIDEKT Or HADIHE CODItTB OF IHqutHT, DAUCTTA. 

I volume, 8vo. price lOs. Od. with CfiBrU and Storm Cards. 

" A vaJnoble practical work. Mr. Krtdinpon desorvpa ireil credit tor Ih( 
tnt with vrhicb be has Lcre collecteil, for the l^fonnnticn of seanii^n. tbe 
UMt remDrkatik inBtanccB of circular atorma in difterent [larta of [he "rvorld.^' 

Xactical Maoaztne. 

" An ueeedin^Iy UBeral manual on an imporlaiit suhj^t, in whirh niv 
Fiven Ihfl r«u][&ol^aiJ JnnuiritB rnto tbc faw of alorrns, jiiicl llii! ileilucrioDi 
Hi«rcfroiD are so i:]eBrly ^lateJ fla to Hltow the mariner how lo ai"oid btunna, 
iLdw beat to mana^ in aLonns» and \\nv lo profit hy Bturms. Thia volome 
ttillbcinlereBtingto tbe mctenrolo^it as well as the mariner.*' 

" A vsluable contribulinn tn our knoKlcdee of Ibe sabject, and very gi*- 
ilitable 10 the indiutry and judgment of Mr. PnJiilnEtoii," 

L'nited Service Maoazii'b. 

"The lawof BtnrmBanrt tbe rande of cvniiins them are very tuilj handled 
bT Mr. E'lddiki^lou. ■ Tbe Sdilor^s llom-IIook' ia written with a lioineLy 
piaianeu, to adapt it to the comprchenBion of oautical metL^'^BPECTATOK' 

" A valitablc manual of tbe Law of Storma. We wi&h wu could be aiirv 
that It Ttoold be In svery ship ia nhich English liread."— ATHEN.«itM. 



THE RISE, PKOGKESS, AND PRESENT STATE OF 



Colo?iial Wools: 



Campriiing; than of AuatJaliio, Van Diemen's Lnud, anii Hew ZeaUnil ; 

South Africa; British India; Peru, Chile, LaFlatB,aDd 

tbo Cnitod States nC America ; 

With some Account of the Goat's Wool of Angora and India. 

By THOMAS SOUTHEY. 

1 vaL Svo. prion IBs, cIoUl 



Sew Works by Popalar Anttiors, 
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The Practical Sugar Planter : 

A mmplcte Acconiit of tbc Cnllivation and MnauTactiiTG of the Sugar- 
Caoe, Bccordiog to the latest and meet improved proccess ; 

Dcserihiu^ and comparing the diShrent SjstEDiB pursued in tbc East and 

West lodies oud the Struts oi Malacca, and the relatiic 

Eipensea and Advaatogea attDndant upon each : 

Beinf tka Seiul! of SLrieea Tears' aelual ^jperienee at a Sugar-FloMlBr 
at those Counli-ies- 



By LEONAED WRAY, Eso. 
J n>l. 8to, with numeroas DJustrations, price Oqb GoiDoa. 



*■ 'The rracticol Sn^r Plantrr* is ttecldvdif ntiftt ita title Imports ; It [■ a 
niost useful hook, l^D□tlufung^ motf; conElenacd And solid ^nc^ral information 
flian WF bave over before founi collected dq the aubjt>ct of tvbich It trefits- 
To the acrual pUtuter it vriU be fODiid a most valrtabli> work/' 

31MHCJND9^ COLQNIAI. MAOAZtEfS. 

"Mr. Wny*B woric i& of comiabiicline; intereatp He lb perfectly inipiirtial, 
and his book is adapted to become thi^ Blan<]erd i<rork on sagar cultivatioa. 
It is full of practical dcCaila, and vrill be an eztcellent ^de to planters.'^ 

EcononiST- 

"llie book Is overflowinfT with Toliubltflnfbrmnlioaf tt ii at once initmO' 
live aod iu^eatlve^ and ImniciisarBbty the beat practical work vhich hai 
beea vritteo on the subject.'*— Ati^s. 

" Mr. Wray is vrell quaii^ed to Mritc ou thin ftubje<!t ; and it Juis been bin 
especial object to introdoce euch irnprovenK^Jita in the cuiriire of tlie cane 
and FDAnofactDTc of fln^^ar Bfl a iong letica of eitperiraenta demooitraled to be 
j udidoua.' '— Atr e n a uk. 

"5ach norka as theae are the true frietida of the planter. Thia work is 
obJynritten, and there i§ that Eyatem in it which asaurea na its antbor ia to 
be depended od. We heartily recommend it to the ntteutioa of alL Wait 
India planterB."— Weekly GHaoNrcLA. 

"We cordially recotnmend thia TOlmnc to the aCtentloa of thou who are 
In any Hay interested lu tbciol^cct of which it treata.'*— Cbitio- 



The Novitiate ; 

Ob, TUE JESUIT IN TRAINING. 
Being A Year nraong the Engliah Jfiauita : il Personnl NarraUvt 

By AmJTLEW STEINMETZ. 

2d Edit[oa» wiUi a Mt^malr and Furtmit of the Aiilbor, in I tdL past BvO- 
pricc Te. 6d, Ijound iu <:Ioth. 

"ThisiiH TPmnrkable bmk— a revtoler of aecrelc^ and Ml oT materials for 
Ihntiifhl^.. . , II cli^cTttieR, ^iTh a wi^Iconie miniileneie, Ihe iloily, niEbUf, 
hourly WM:E]L>ritioii» ut Ihe Jesuit NovittatL>fl at Stunyhurat. their relipfiQDB 
eserciH's rtQ mnnucrs, in privnle and loE^^licr ; and depiciii) wilh rijiisiopra- 
b[p acuteiims auU power, th^ run-flirta of an initltig^[ii, vuxcetJlible, lioneit- 
parpoKKl apiriL, vrnile pauin^ throiig:b anch a prof^eu." 

British QUAHTsaLV Rkveew. 

" A more rcmarkuble work it has selduui heen our fortune \q peniaa- Idr, 
SteinrnFli'shucik ia Dio^l valuablvL enmeat and ImthAil iaita tone, and ex- 
Ifemely Interetttinp m itsdclail/'— Nnw Qcaht&rlY Revibw. 

" A very curlirua work,"— SpECTAToa. 

'*If it be jlcftirablc to know v«hm ia thai mode of tralninebT wbicli the 
JfauJt fiyj^lerri prejiareH Jt4 novicea for tbeir dutjea, fbii ja \he book to inTatm 
na, for il ia a climiiicle of actual eNperlence."— Uritannia- 

'' Mr- Sieinmeli i^ritaa a nmat Hini;ular and inieredtinB; arcoiint of lUi" 
Jeauit aemhiury, and bU irsy of ]ife there.^^— Uouainq Chkoniclb. 

^' The work baa all tbeinlereat of a romance, and yet we do not believe that 
uiypDrtiou of it lafictitioua/'— John Bull. 

11. 

The Jesuit in the Family i 

A TiLE. 

By ANDKEW STEINMETZ. 
In 1 vol. post 8yo. 9i. dott. 

"A well-written miJ powerfal novel, constnicled for the devflopment of 
JeAlllt practicei, aitdto nbow tho JeauLt iD iictioD^ Tlie interesl in iDuie|kflrta 
il InlEDSflly wmuffLl np."—JoHN" Bui.l^ 

" Rmuirkibh: lac fuccD of ideas uiid originality in Elyle."--BaiTA.NKit. 

— O — 

Sermons, 

FieacllDd at the foiuidliug Uospitot ; with othora preoohed Bt St. 
Stcpben's, Walbrouk. 

By the Rev. GEORGE CROLT, LL.D. 

In 1 vol. 8t-o. price 10b. 6d. clolh. 

"ThiB volnmE is historical, d9 aevDral bermons rplatp [o the public occnr- 
rencGBof Iheilay- Dr. CrolyiscinenftlicHt! who believe thai Ibt^ whole coune 
of evpntH is a commentary' on Ihe liivicie government of the worJil, Of all Iho 
Itieolonical producliona of Ilr. Croly which have fiilleii under our notice. He 
think this volume, in many respects, tie nioBt Btriting, end the most likely to 
permanently eBtabllsb bic fame aA an ori^al, eDectivQ, aud doquent 
preacher, '* — BaiTAXMA. 

miAjK mo aaiLVT, rMNnu, B7, impiK n«n*, hdwhiu., lAWBaK, 
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